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Programme. He led the special U.S. Economic Mission to Nigeria in the first half of 
1961 and in this capacity testified before the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs 
Committee in June 1961 on economic development assistance to under-developed 
countries. His book Africa and the West: Elements of Free World Policy is due to be 
published at the end of 1961 by Praeger & Co. of New York and Thames & Hudson of 
London. 


DR NAUM JASNY is one of the oldest and best-known writers on Soviet economic affairs. 
He was born in Russia and lived there till shortly after the Revolution. He then worked 
in Germany in Business and Marketing Research Institutes until he went to the United 
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MR GEORGE BENNETT is Senior Lecturer in Commonwealth History at Oxford. He 
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Elections in Ghana in 1954 and in Nigeria in 1959. His publications include The Con- 
cept of Empire (Adam & Charles Black, 1953) and, with Carl G. Rosberg, The Kenyatta 
Election (Oxford University Press, 1961). Since 1953 he has been working on a history 
of Kenya due to be published shortly by the Oxford University Press. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR AFRICA 


H.E. PRESIDENT HABIB BOURGUIBA 


HE Chairman has mentioned that this is not the first time that I 

have spoken at Chatham House, for I did so ten years ago, in 195. 

At that time I was not the President of the Tunisian Republic; I 
was not even very popular from the official standpoint. But I was much 
moved by the fact that although I was not an official personality, and was 
indeed then engaged in the struggle against French rule in Tunisia, I was 
able to speak here and explain my point of view to a British audience, and 
be understood by them. I also spoke on the B.B.C., which I believe caused 
them a certain amount of trouble. But I was able to do it, and to make my 
voice heard, not only in Britain but also, through the B.B.C., in the Arab 
world. There was nothing particularly wicked about what I had to say, 
but people didn’t want it to be I who said it. In particular, it was 
thought undesirable that serious institutions such as the B.B.C. or Chatham 
House should receive and listen with curiosity to a man who was not re- 
commended by France. But my reception here is something that I have 
always remembered to the credit of Britain: the fact that men who are 
fighting for freedom can always find the possibility of making themselves 
heard there. For that reason, touched as I am by your welcome and 
interest today, I ask you to believe that the welcome I received ten years 
ago made an even stronger impression, just because of the rather abnormal 
circumstances in which I spoke, at that difficult period in my career. 

I don’t remember exactly what I said to you in 1951. Certainly I must 
have talked about Tunisia, and about the difficulties we were experiencing 
in putting into effect the promise of M. Robert Schuman and the French 
Government to grant us internal autonomy. I must certainly have told 
you that we were very pessimistic about the future, about the negotiations 
for internal autonomy that were then in progress, and the mixed Govern- 
ment, in which my party was represented by a single minister, which had 
to conduct them. 

Today I am not going to speak to you just about Tunisia. There, as 
you know, the situation has developed over the past ten years in the 
direction of a continuous advance towards full sovereignty and independ- 
ence. But I want to speak now about a much broader theme, within which 
what has happened in Tunisia can be included. I shall talk about it in the 
light of my own experience, of which I have a good deal in this connection 
—experience of colonization, of the struggle against colonial rule, and the 


responsibilities that follow its termination. That brings with it a whole 
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series of complicated problems, the outcome of which, in the different 
solutions that may present themselves in different countries, may exercise 
a great influence on the future and on world peace. 

Everyone realizes that we are living in disturbed and difficult times, 
The second World War was barely over when serious problems arose which 
threatened the precarious peace that followed it. It can even be said that 
there was no real peace, in the formal sense of a signed treaty concluded 
between victors and vanquished. There was no such peace, because even 
before hostilities had come to an end a change had taken place in the 
attitude of certain of the allies towards each other. Ideological struggles 
came to the surface, struggles which the war and the claims of victory had 
temporarily obscured from the eyes of the ordinary man and of those who 
were not familiar with Communist ideology. After having waged a pitiless 
and terrible war to destroy a totalitarianism whose declared intention was 
to rule the world for a thousand years, we found ourselves suddenly faced 
with another form of imperialism, an imperialism which under the outward 
semblance of a popular regeneration—the rights of the proletariat, 
equality, prosperity, happiness—aimed at imposing on the world its own 
conception of the road to happiness, including present restraints viewed 
as the necessary price to be paid for that happiness in the future. It is an 
experiment that may be acceptable for a country that wants to try it, if it 
believes it to be in its own interests, if reasons of sentiment or doctrine or 
logic cause it to prefer that ideology. But it has the particular character- 
istic that it wants to impose itself on others too, and those who reject it 
are accused of being reactionaries, bourgeois, enemies of the people, the 
proletariat, and the workers. With the result that, after all sorts of 
tentatives and compromises, one finally pulls up short and says, ‘No, we 
can’t go on like this.’ And that has introduced endless disputes and 
invective into international relations, together with a whole strategy aimed 
at winning over other countries and peoples, exploiting their discontents, 
and appealing to the victims of social or colonial or national injustice in 
order to pose as the champion of freedom, of human dignity, and so on. 

Thus we find ourselves in the presence of a situation, not of formal war, 
but of declared hostility and determination to gain the victory and to use 
every conceivable means to that end—in short, the cold war. 

The phenomenon of decolonization finds itself linked with the cold war 
because, according to what methods are used both in colonization and in 
bringing the colonial peoples to independence, the cold war can either take 
on a fresh lease of life or collapse, at least in that particular sector. At the 
present time the cold war centres round decolonization, round independ- 
ence. Thus, in so far as the phenomenon of colonialism creates resentments 
and discontents, the cold war establishes itself in those regions, and the 
Communist camp becomes the champion of the colonial peoples’ liberty 
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and independence. Obviously, the Communists who become the champions 
of independence do not present themselves as Communists-as-such, but 
they consider that independence is a necessary preliminary stage to 
bringing these people either into a Communist system or under the 
influence of the Communist Powers prior to satellization. 

Now it happens that most of the colonial Powers in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term belong to the Western camp. But since they are solidly 
united among themselves against Communism and in their resistance to 
Communist efforts, it follows that there is also a certain solidarity among 
them in resisting decolonization; and they expect their allies to stick to 
them and get angry when they don’t. Nevertheless there is in the back- 
ground a certain reserve about the methods of the colonial system and the 
delays in decolonization. Thus, at a time when the whole world is con- 
fronted with the cold war, with this antagonism that threatens to plunge 
humanity into war, it is no bad thing to see at close quarters how a 
rational, intelligent, and realistic process of decolonization can blunt the 
edge of the cold war by depriving the camp usually regarded as hostile to 
the Western Powers of the opportunity of exploiting the difficulties of 
decolonization. And in fact in Africa it can be seen how decolonization 
has made considerable progress. 

Since I spoke to you ten years ago, Tunisia has achieved independence, 
and many other countries have done so too. Today the majority of 
African countries have the legal status of sovereign States. The tangible 
manifestation of this status (which does not always correspond to reality) 
is their membership of the United Nations. In Asia, most of the countries 
are completely free of European tutelage. Nevertheless, a great mental 
ferment is going on, accompanied by much hostility, talk, and bitterness. 
Because of their resentment against the West and against the colonial 
Powers, the peoples who have won freedom tend to look towards the 
Soviet Union or even towards China. All this must seem very strange. 
The reason, to my mind, is to be sought to a great extent in the way in 
which these countries achieved independence. The great initial mistake 
of the colonizing Powers, the mistake which lies at the root of all the 
others, was that when they first took over a country they never envisaged 
that they would one day have to leave, to pull out. They honestly believed 
in perfect good faith that they would stay in the colony indefinitely. They 
had a good conscience about it because they believed that they were 
bringing with them all sorts of benefits: civilization, technical knowledge, 
education, roads, ports, electricity, and so on. But they did not take into 
account the fact that their contact with the raw material of the colonized 
country, with its people, its youth, especially its educated youth, was 
bound to create new needs—the need to be governed by its own nationals 
and not by foreigners, to have a wider education, and to assume its own 
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responsibilities. It is a need that is experienced by every man as he comes 
of age and feels the desire to be responsible for himself and not to be 
continuously dependent on other people or another country. 

The failure to envisage and prepare for this process of reflux after the 
colonial influx has had certain consequences. The new need arising within 
the colonial peoples caught the colonizers unawares, and their immediate 
reaction in responsible quarters in Paris, London, and Brussels was one of 
hostility towards their claims. People said, ‘They are ungrateful and don’t 
realise all the good we have done them; obviously, we benefit, but they 
benefit too. They are endangering public order and must be repressed’— 
the more so since in the early stages the trouble-makers were only a very 
small minority. So a policy of repression was adopted, and the trouble- 
makers were put in prison, or exiled, or else suborned into submission. 
That was the end of it, and things seemed to go better. But then the 
second phase started. Other trouble-makers appeared, who started news- 
papers and tried to make their views known. Once again they were 
repressed, sometimes with great severity; and then came underground 
movements, terrorism, massacres, a full-scale struggle. With the result 
that when in course of time the colonial Power finally admitted the need 
to pull out, the men who were left to be the country’s leaders, who had led 
it throughout the struggle for independence, were frequently not at all 
prepared to assume responsibilities of a quite different character. 

Thus after independence the former colony finds itself led by men who 
have not forgotten their past sufferings and struggles, but who now find 
themselves inundated by new and complicated problems. When they 
find they cannot solve them, they blame the colonial Power. They see 
plots and enemies everywhere, and to keep up the spirits of their people 
they try to create a diversion, either by meddling in their neighbours’ 
affairs, or by extending their influence under the pretext of union, of pan- 
Africanism or pan-Arabism or pan-something-or-other, or by foisting upon 
their people a mission of freeing other countries—when the people them- 
selves have only just achieved independence and are in no state to know 
what they need or to assume their own responsibilities. One lives by 
slogans, and one is delighted to find that some other country, either near 
at hand or far off, has the same slogans. That means friendship, a clan, a 
team. The Casablanca group, for instance, have the same ideas and the 
same slogans, heard by many peoples. The result is that in that state of 
mind it is easy to become caught up by the cold war propaganda that is 
lurking in the background—the enemies, the West, neo-colonialism, and 
so on. To show how truly independent one is, one insults the former 
colonial Power. That is the tangible proof that one is free, and those 
others, the chiefs who are moderate and don’t go in for insults, are not true 
revolutionaries. Revolutionaries aren’t afraid of words, and when they 
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get to the United Nations they find colleagues who are even more violent 
than themselves and who even make use of their methods, but in speaking 
of Communist, Russian colonialism. That makes them furious: they can’t 
bear that kind of talk. 

So Africa is in a state of ferment, largely, as I said, owing to the way in 
which the countries have achieved independence. By a fortunate chance— 
and I’m not saying this just in order to please them—the British have been, 
shall we say, the least unsuccessful in this process of decolonization. True, 
they began by repressing subversives, by putting Gandhi, Nehru, and 
Nkrumah in prison, but that didn’t last long. They realized that it was no 
good continuing in that direction; they pulled out in time, and they left 
behind them people of the country who were capable of assuming some 
responsibility. In most cases—not all, but most, after the first experi- 
ments—they even, and this is most important, prepared five or even ten 
years ahead for the independence of the colonies they controlled, by draw- 
ing up plans for agriculture, preparing leading cadres, and educating men 
who would be capable of dealing with economic and social questions. They 
even prepared the actual Independence ceremonies, down to the very flags 
and the hotels to receive the guests. All that was very well done. 

The people of the colony knew that on a particular date they would 
assume complete responsibility, and I can assure you that at that time 
they had no wish to curtail the intervening period; on the contrary, they 
realized the tremendous responsibilities ahead. They did not want to go 
very fast. Consequently the countries that achieved independence in this 
way have assumed their responsibilities satisfactorily. They are at least 
conscious of the weight of those responsibilities and try to meet them 
without evading the problems. 

Unhappily, there are also examples in the other direction, where a 
colonial Power has not wanted to pull out. That is disastrous. Three- 
quarters of Africa, virtually the whole of Asia, has been decolonized, but 
Portugal won’t pull out. There is Goa, still part of Portugal; and there is 
Algeria. France fought for seven years in Indo-China, and she realized 
that she was getting nowhere and at last pulled out, if in wretched circum- 
stances. That was disastrous, for it created complications of all kinds, in 
France herself, in the French army, and among the officers. They had the 
feeling that they had been flouted, had shed their blood for nothing, and 
after being sent to fight against the Viets they had to come away leaving 
the country to them. Then came the struggle in Algeria, and resistance 
and counter-resistance. France herself is involved in a tremendous drama 
—the drama of the French people, divided, frustrated, humiliated, sick, 
and stricken, of the decolonization that went wrong, where France sent 
forces to resist, and had to retreat, and then began the same process all 

over again. First she was going, then she dug her toes in, then drew back. 
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Hence all this rancour—even in N.A.T.O., where France complains that 
her allies have not helped her, that the United States wants to supplant 
her, that Britain, too, has some ulterior motives. 

All this creates a sphere of activity for the cold war. Communist propa- 
ganda makes the most of it by pointing to the divergences between the 
Western Powers and their imperialism, their colonialism, their desire to 
dominate, their neo-colonialism. And so I think the best thing to do for 
us, for those countries that have achieved independence, and for the West 
—especially the West, with its ideology based on freedom and human 
dignity—is to play down a bit this business of national pride; because after 
all it is partly national pride that is making France hesitate to accord to 
peoples not so far from her, in the Mediterranean and North Africa, those 
Rights of Man which she herself proclaimed a hundred and fifty years ago. 
So, as I say, my advice would be to play down national pride and the 
desire to dominate, and to try and understand that there are certain 
human beings and peoples who, possibly for historical reasons, find them- 
selves retarded in the march of civilization. I say certain peoples, not all. 
Unhappily there are some who have been retarded for a very long time, 
but there are also others who a thousand years ago were stronger and more 
civilized than France or Britain or Holland, but who have suffered the 
same fate as many others before them. They experienced a fall, a decline, 
a regression. We are ready to recognize that colonization has had a 
positive aspect to the extent that it has shaken these peoples out of their 
lethargy and pushed them afresh into life and an assumption of re- 
sponsibility. 

If we understand that, and if the colonial Powers understand it, I think 
it will mean a great step forward on the road towards peace and the 
necessary conditions for peace. 

There are still some relics of colonialism, a certain outmoded colonialism 
that refuses to come into line with the big colonial Powers. Those who 
have themselves pulled out must give them a push in that direction. That 
will suffice, even if it means some demonstrations against the U.S.A. or in 
Lisbon. The same is true of France: her task must be made a bit easier 
for her. That is what I am doing with our Algerian brethren—trying to 
show some understanding for their struggle and their moral sufferings in 
having been pushed into war by some of those who governed them—by 
certain Socialists—who then went off and left other people to sort out the 
mess. Badly governed, they were let in for warlike undertakings that 
could not succeed. The thing to do now is to show that independence must 
not be thought of as a rupture or a revenge, but as a reconversion of old 
ties in a new way. The colonial era must be converted into something 
new, just as happened with the era of slavery, whose suppression in ancient 
times would have seemed unthinkable. The relationships themselves must 
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be changed. Instead of the relationship between colonizer and colonized, 
between victor and vanquished, between oppressor and oppressed, there 
must be a relationship of co-operation. Then it will be seen that this co- 
operation, once freed of the aftermath of passionate feelings, is a necessity 
for the former colonizers no less than for the erstwhile colonized; for the 
latter, if they have a sense of their responsibilities and wish to assume 
them in deeds, not just in demagogic words, and want to be helpful in the 
advancement of their people along the road of civilization, will have need 
of co-operation with countries that are stronger, more advanced, and better 
equipped industrially and technically than themselves. Moreover it will 
be in their own interests, if only because they speak the same language, to 
co-operate the more readily with their own former colonial Power. I can 
assure you that that is what Tunisia has tried to do, despite the fact that I 
who am speaking to you now had to suffer a good deal more at French 
hands in repression, imprisonment, and exile than many of the African 
chiefs who are proving so intractable today. 

I have done everything I could to facilitate for France and the French 
people the passage from the colonial era to the era of co-operation. I have 
helped other peoples, other Algerian comrades. I believe that the experi- 
ence of Tunisia herself is eloquent. She constitutes a positive element, for 
here we have the proof that bit by bit, by stages, it is possible to arrive at 
full independence and at the same time to maintain friendship, and that 
spirit of co-operation which is indispensable, with the French people. I 
believe it is in this way that we can work to diminish a little the acuteness 
of the cold war, to facilitate and encourage co-operation, understanding, 
and friendship between men and nations, and so to avert as far as possible 
the spectre of war which spells universal catastrophe. 


Translation of an address given in French at Chatham House, 
17 May 1961 











THE FOREIGN POLICY OF MALI 


H.E. PRESIDENT MODIBO KEITA 


cannot entirely correspond to your expectations, since the Republic 

of Mali came into existence only on 22 September 1960. Taking 
account of the fact that since its inception it has had to face a certain 
number of difficulties, both internal and external, in affirming its 
sovereignty and at the same time in maintaining its territorial boundaries, 
it has not yet had time to assert itself in the international field and to put 
forward in a clear precise form an affirmation of its foreign policy. Never- 
theless, we have defined the broad outlines of our position in the interna- 
tional field, vis-a-vis the problems facing Africa with regard both to its 
liberation from foreign domination and to its progress towards unity. In 
addition, since we exist in the international world and cannot be indifferent 
to the struggle in which the two great Power blocs are regrettably engaged, 
it is fitting that the Republic of Mali, equally with other States, should 
define its position clearly with regard to this confrontation of the Great 
Powers. 

Everyone would agree that the world is divided into two opposing 
blocs, that of the West and that of the East. This situation unfortunately 
causes international problems to be viewed from the ideological angle; 
this accentuates the cold war and is characterized by the struggle for 
spheres of influence. We need take only one recent and grievous example, 
one which in a general way concerns all Africans, one of which all Africans 
are well aware, namely the Congolese problem. It is well known that the 
main charge against Lumumba and his Government has been used as 
a pretext for preventing the United Nations from playing their full role 
and permitting the legal institutions in the Congo, the Assembly and 
the Government, to function freely. It is well known that the main charge 
against Prime Minister Lumumba and his Government was that they were 
Communists and in the pay of the Communists. Thus a country of 20 
million inhabitants, which had been independent only six weeks (for these 
events took place in August), became the victim of a clash between the two 
Great Power blocs of the East and the West. This is one example among 
many others I could give you. 

But, as we see it, the Western bloc is not homogeneous. It is divided 
into regional organizations, military and economic, and these are an 
expression, in my opinion, of the contradictions which manifest them- 
selves between the interests of the Powers making up the Western bloc. 
432 
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You have N.A.T.O. Not all the countries of Europe are members of 
N.A.T.O. You have S.E.A.T.O., a military organization in Asia. You 
have the European Economic Community, of which your country is not a 
member, although it is a member of N.A.T.O. You have the Free Trade 
Area, etc. So that in the Western bloc there is a system of military 
organizations for defensive purposes (I don’t know about their being 
defensive, but in any case they are military), and of economic organizations, 
and not all the Western States are members of these organizations. On 
the other hand, anti-Communism obsesses the Western bloc to such an 
extent that it does not pay sufficient attention nor give the interest that 
could be wished to the evolution of the modern world. Thus it has not 
sufficiently supported, at the opportune moment, the birth of a ‘tiers 
monde’, the awakening to national consciousness of the ancient African 
colonies; and it is essential that the West should try to catch up on this 
delay. 

On the other hand, the Great Powers of the West are bound by their 
alliances. They therefore sometimes give unconditional support to colonial 
countries in their policy of repression against peoples struggling to liberate 
themselves from foreign domination. There are certain principles which 
have arisen in Europe and have subsequently, and by reason of the process 
of development of these ideas, been transplanted to Africa. These prin- 
ciples are those which constitute intangible rights for all men. They are 
principles concerning the right of peoples to dispose of their own affairs, 
principles of equality between all men, between all peoples. Neither the 
peoples of Asia nor the peoples of Africa have discovered these principles, 
nor developed them, nor spread them around the world. This has been 
done by the peoples of Europe; and therefore, in the application of these 
ideas, when it comes to a question of Asiatic or African people, who have 
been deprived of their liberty by colonial conquest and who no longer have 
the right of self-determination, for whom individual liberty does not exist, 
it is essential that the Great Powers of Europe, who have given birth to 
these ideas and spread them around the world, should not, by reason of 
their alliances, be disloyal to these ideas in their integral meaning and in 
their application. The European Powers may well be hampered in the 
international field by the repressive struggle of their allies against the 
movement of colonial liberation. 

Take for instance Algeria. One can say that Algeria never existed as a 
nation. But can one find in this year of 1961 any nation which has been 
anation from its birth? What great country has not had to pass through a 
period of internal development, has not had to liquidate its internal contra- 
dictions, to unite its tribes, or even sometimes to draw together warring 
elements, certain of which have retained their specific character, in order 
to arrive at the creation of a national existence? We consider that the 
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Algerian war is a violation of the principles enunciated by Europe and 
spread throughout the world and throughout Africa; for this reason we 
are frequently amazed that European countries (many of which are allied 
to France either in the E.E.C. or in N.A.T.O.) can be insensitive to the 
struggles and sufferings of a people who only desire that these principles, 
which were not originally their own, and which the countries of Europe 
have taken it upon themselves to inculcate in their society, should in fact 
be put into practice. 

There is also a more recent problem which confronts Africa and the 
conscience of all mankind, namely the problem of Angola. Colonization 
has in truth been an accident of history; but equally one must recognize 
that it is an historical fact and that it is true that all peoples, however old 
their nationhood, have, at a given moment in their history, undergone 
some measure of foreign domination. How, then, can these peoples who 
have had to fight to become themselves, to become men, not be alive to the 
struggle of another. people, whose personality has been taken from it and 
whom it is wished at all cost to integrate into a society to which it is 
bound neither by race, nor language, nor tradition, nor culture? 

At the present moment the Congolese problem is one which confronts 
the conscience of all men. That is why I said that the countries and Great 
Powers of Europe were not entirely Western; they support colonialist 
countries in their policy of repression against peoples wishing to free them- 
selves from foreign domination; and the colonialist countries also often, in 
support of each other, uphold unjust causes, in the struggle between 
colonized and colonizers. Is not the Charter of the Rights of Man, however, 
a manifestation of the revolt of the conscience of certain Western peoples 
against attacks on human liberty? 

Moreover, we have come to the conclusion that when certain European 
countries afford help to the developing countries they often make such 
aid conditional, even if only by implication, on political option in their 
favour. Let me explain. When certain nations grant aid, whether to 
countries of Africa, Asia, or America, they are surprised that the receiving 
countries do not follow their policy in international affairs; on the other 
hand, we have noted—I am telling you the conclusions reached by 
Africans and Asians and I must report them to you objectively—that the 
countries of the Eastern bloc, whatever may be their reasons, unreservedly 
support the peoples struggling for liberation from the colonial yoke. When 
one tells a slave, even if secretly one wants to free him in order to subject 
him to another domination, when one tells him as he lies bound and 
struggling to be free, ‘I will help you to win your liberty, I will help you to 
be yourself, to be a man’, then the slave will not bother to ask himself what 
the future behaviour of his helper is likely to be. He will only see the 
immediate help that is being offered. This is the reality which must be 
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taken into consideration, and which should cause the Great Powers of 
Europe and America to give more thought to their policy towards colonial 
peoples, who are struggling for their freedom from the foreign yoke. 

Moreover we have found that help from the Eastern bloc is always 
immediate help and does not offend the susceptibility or the dignity of the 
receiving country. One often forgets how much dexterity is needed not to 
injure the pride and offend the dignity of the receiving country, which is 
only too aware of its lack of means. I say this in support of my earlier 
remarks about certain European countries who imply as a condition of 
their aid to a developing country that it should align itself with them in 
international affairs. 

Lastly, we have come to the conclusion that the countries of the 
Western bloc are timidly trying at present to revise their attitude with 
regard to the ‘tiers monde’, where they are always outpaced by the 
countries of the Eastern bloc. 

These general statements will partly help to explain the line the 
Republic of Mali is now taking in international affairs. 

The Republic of Mali came effectively into being, as I have said, on 
22 September 1960 in circumstances which there is no point in recalling. 
Suffice it to say that this country—with no outlet to the sea, as you can see, 
with a frontier of 1,500 miles running along the border of Algeria (a country 
in open revolt), and with common frontiers with the French-speaking 
African countries at a time when relations between the Republic of Mali 
and France were bad, and when Mali had neither security forces nor police 
and consequently when internal subversion was all too possible—suffice it 
to say that this country had quite understandably as its first preoccupa- 
tion the securing of its own identity and the prevention of a recurrence of 
the regrettable drama of the Congo, a drama which should weigh heavy on 
certain consciences. 

As I have also said, when a country or a man finds himself in difficulties 
and seeks for a solution of these difficulties, he does not worry about the 
colour of the help which is offered to him. That is quite natural. One does 
not tell a man who is drowning, who is being swept away by the current, to 
choose the branch or the plank he will catch hold of. You will thus under- 
stand the reasons which cause the Republic of Mali, under the direction of 
its Party, the Soudanese Union of the African Democratic Rally, to remain 
faithful to the aim of African unity. We are convinced that the States of 
Africa will never be independent, in the full sense of the word, if they 
temain small States, more or less opposed one to another, each having its 
own policy, its own economy, each taking no account of the policy of the 
others. 

Our Constitution therefore provides for a total or partial abandonment 
of sovereignty in favour of a grouping of African States, but such an 
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abandonment of sovereignty demands an identity of views with our fellow. 
States. One cannot build a complete whole with contradictions. Certain 
common viewpoints on international policy and on economic policy are 
absolutely necessary, together with an understanding of the contradictions 
contained in economic planning, and the necessity for each State to con- 
sider its economy within the framework of one large African economy, if it 
is to constitute an entity with the other States. For this reason we 
recognize that this abandonment of sovereignty necessitates an identity of 
views with our partners, both in foreign and domestic policy. Nevertheless 
the Republic of Mali has decided to co-operate in all fields with all the 
African States, whatever may be their political, economic, or social set-up. 
This means however that we envisage a political organization in co-opera- 
tion with the other African States only in so far as they have identity of 
views with us in the field of international policy and also in the field 
of internal economic policy. But this does not preclude us from co- 
operation with all the African States, whatever their alignment in inter- 
national policy, and whatever may be their political or economic system. 

The domestic policy of Mali is governed by the desire to raise the 
standard of living for all social strata by a fair distribution of the national 
revenue and by the development of an economy based on socialist prin- 
ciples, adapted to the realities of the situation in Africa. It is also based on 
the principle of the free workings of a democratic system. And here I must 
apologize for digressing slightly. Under the colonial system we were a 
country go per cent of whose population were dependent on work on the 
land. Three-quarters of our budget was devoted to maintaining the admini- 
stration and only one quarter was left for the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country. It was an inconceivable situation, especially since 
our fiscal system depended on the go per cent of the population who 
derived no benefits from attempts to build up the country in any way 
commensurable with those derived by the ro per cent who absorbed three- 
quarters of the budget. This is an anomaly which we have inherited from 


colonialism. Our policy therefore aims at lessening the great difference . 


which we find between the standard of living of those whom we call the 
officials or civil servants and the rest of the population, either by a fiscal 
system which affects salaries or by a complete revision of the scales of pay, 
taking into account the national income. 

There is one word which should catch your attention, namely when I 
explain that our economic development is based on principles of socialism. 
We are a country which has been colonized. French commercial interests 
were content to carry out purely trading activities in our country, buying 
our raw products, exporting them, importing the finished goods, and 
selling them to the local population. We have never therefore had an 
economy controlled by Africans; we have never had an economy controlled 
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by Malians. In Mali the people in the villages work collectively. They 
have societies, called farming societies, which cultivate the fields of the 
village in rotation, and sometimes they have one collective field which they 
work and harvest to cover the common expenses. We consider it would be 
bad policy to break down this traditional pattern of collective life; on the 
contrary, we think it should be improved so that it can take its place in the 
pattern of present-day evolution. 

Moreover, although we only have one political Party, the Soudanese 
Union of the African Democratic Rally, free democratic practice is 
respected at our meetings. All opinions are expressed and that which gains 
the most votes is considered to be the right one and consequently the one 
whose policy is applied. Our meetings give the opportunity for criticism 
and self-criticism to be expressed and thus for a general awareness of the 
state of public opinion. Through this method of organizing our Party and 
our Government we can very easily mobilize all classes of the population 
for work of national construction by means of individual contributions and 
effort, which we call ‘investissements humains’. This form of contribution 
cannot be brought about by forced labour, for by definition forced labour 
isnothing but labour done against one’s will, against one’s inclination. On 
the contrary, our people, mobilized by the Party, discover for themselves 
that it is necessary to fill up this big hole in their village or to build this 
dyke to hold the water for irrigating their rice-fields, or to make a track to 
give access to a main road, or to build their schools themselves because 
they know that the State budget is not adequate to build the school which 
is indispensable to every village. 

This is a clumsy sketch of our conception of the economic structure of 
the Republic of Mali. Now, what is our position with regard to big inter- 
national problems? 

The Republic of Mali, as a young country in process of development, 
desires peace and wants to play her part in establishing peaceful relations 
between the different countries of the world. She therefore supports all 
proposals for general and genuine disarmament. Moreover, having suffered 
from colonial domination, she unreservedly supports all peoples struggling 
to be free from a foreign yoke. She has aligned herself with the policy of 
positive neutralism, which finds its best expression in co-operation with 
all countries, with no exceptions. Thus we sent goodwill missions both to 
the countries of the East and of the West, immediately after the proclama- 
tion of our independence. Moreover Mali has signed trade agreements and 
agreements for economic co-operation with countries belonging to both 
blocs. This policy in international affairs must not be confused with 
‘équilibrisme’, with a political balancing act which takes up no funda- 
mental position and which aligns itself now with one, now with the other, 
of the two blocs according to circumstances. 
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I do not know if I have made myself understood, but I must make it 
clear that our position in international affairs is one of positive neutralism 
in no way similar to this balancing act. For example, at international 
conferences or at the United Nations today, a country which follows an 
‘équilibriste’ policy will say, ‘Right, this time we will align ourselves with 
the Western Powers.’ This naturally provokes the annoyance of the 
Eastern bloc. And then tomorrow or the day after, it says, ‘Right, this 
time, we will align ourselves with the Eastern Powers.’ This is not the 
policy of the Republic of Mali. We examine international problems in the 
light of our national interest and of the interests of Africa, and at the same 
time in the light of our desire for peace and for the peaceful co-existence of 
all countries, and we decide our policy in the light of these principles alone, 
If our policy then coincides with that of the Eastern or the Western bloc, 
this is entirely a matter of chance and not the result of calculation. A 
balancing ‘équilibriste’ policy causes a country to lose its entire personality. 
It can be blackmailed by both blocs. It becomes simply an instrument to 
be used. This I consider dangerous both for the country itself and for the 
Great Powers. 

The policies adopted by the Republic of Mali with regard to matters 
under discussion at international conferences are adopted in the light of 
the principles laid down by our Party and by it alone. It struggles for 
peace, for the liberation of colonized countries, for a policy of non-align- 
ment, and for African unity. Thus the position taken up by the Republic 
of Mali in favour of a positive neutralism is a position shared by many 
other countries of Africa, Asia, Europe, and America, and it is a position 
which considerably reduces the field of conflict between the competing 
influences of the two blocs. Moreover our position increases the chances of 
establishing peace, for the ‘tzers monde’ composed of the neutralist countries 
will not take sides and may well be able to act as a means of rapproche- 
ment between the two blocs. 


In discussion, President Keita replied to a question about the two 
groupings of African States, that of Brazzaville and that of Casablanca, 
and the permanence of their classification as ‘Afrique réformiste’ and 
“Afrique révolutionnaire’. He said that it was difficult in a continent ‘en 
pleine ébullition’ to classify African States in this way. The situation was 
changing too rapidly and the Africa of 1960 was not that of 1961, nor 
would it be the same in two years’ time. As an example, he cited the 
attitude of the States of the French Community, who in September 1959 
regarded themselves as not yet prepared for independence and therefore 
they chose the formula for the Community as conceived in 1958. But when 
Senegal and the Soudanese Republic became independent, they were all 
obliged to move towards independence. The Republic of Mali demanded 
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the evacuation of French bases on her territory not as an unfriendly act 
but as a logical consequence of her independent status, since such bases 
could have been allowed between equal Powers but not between an ex- 
colony and a colonial Power. In the same way Haute Volta had refused to 
allow such bases and the trade unions of Niger had recently demanded 
the evacuation of French bases there. It was difficult to classify African 
countries as revolutionary and reformist. 

In reply to a question as to which ports Mali intended to use as her 
outlets, President Keita said that in colonial days the States of Africa had 
not been able to command the orientation of their trade. This had been 
decided by the colonial Power. The traditional trade routes for Mali, 
however, were to the South, and the three ports for independent Mali 
would now lie at the end of her ancient trade routes, at Conakry, Abidjan, 
and Accra and perhaps in the future at Monrovia. 

In regard to the need for technical help, President Keita said that at 
present technicians in Mali were mainly French. If however relations 
between France and Mali did not return to normal and the French in Mali 
were threatened by the French Government with the loss of their nationa- 
lity if they remained in Mali, the Republic of Mali would seek the technical 
assistance essential to her survival from all countries of the world. 

On the question of an Algerian Sahara, President Keita said that there 
was no doubt about Mauritanian, Niger, Malian, or Chad rights to parts of 
the Sahara, so there should be no doubts about an Algerian Sahara. There 
could well be in the future aninternational organization, comprising France 
and all the African States bordering on the Sahara, in order to exploit the 
wealth of the Sahara. 


Translation of an address given in French at Chatham House, 


7 June 1961. 











INDIA AND THE WEST 


BARBARA WARD 


also because many of its problems are typical of developing countries 
generally. India is, of course, unique in the uncommitted world in the 
length of her civilization and the greatness of her culture. But when she 
launched her new plan of growth in 1952, she had many of the character. 
istics of other developing economies. 


| ea development is a rewarding study not only in its own right but 


She had been brought to a point of what one might call semi-develop- 
ment or semi-modernization as a result of Western investment, Westem 
trade, and the colonizing activities of a Western Power. A first conse- 
quence of this was the introduction of modern methods of education into 
an old society in which culture, though widespread, was in a literate sense 
confined to a tiny minority. Under the British Government, from 1850 
onwards, a university system was established in India and by 1947 the 
annual graduating class had reached about 400,000 souls in a population 
of some 400 million. But education in the modern fields of science and 
technology was still very small. 

Another consequence of the colonial period was a sizeable injection of 
what is now called ‘infrastructure’—in other words, the capital overheads 
which are a pre-condition of the modern economy. India acquired a large 
railway and transport system, ports expanded under British rule, and 
power plants were built near the big cities. She received in the field of 
irrigation one of the largest systems in the world. Transport and irrigation 
both helped, as the British intended them to help, in conquering famine— 
with pregnant consequences for the future in the shape of an explosively 
rising population. 

Export ventures—tea, jute, cotton—were built with Western enter- 
prise, and some of these were of direct advantage to the Indian farmer too, 
Last of all, there was some, but not much, stimulus to local Indian in- 
dustry. Probably there were only about one million organized factory 
workers in 1947. But even this would have been impossible without British 
civic order and British commercial law. And round Bombay and Calcutta 
I think one can argue that something like a sturdy indigenous industrial 
system did develop and might indeed have expanded more quickly, were 
it not for the fact that India did not have the opportunity of introducing 
tariffs to protect her local industries until after 1920. 

To these elements of growth and change one should, however, add one 


factor of almost complete immobilisme. In 1947, India inherited an almost 
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wholly stagnant agriculture. Eighty per cent of the people lived—as is 
customary in developing countries—on the land. And owing to the fact 
that the British Raj was unwilling to interfere drastically with the social 
institutions of the country, the agricultural system remained largely un- 
reformed. There is no space here to outline the great variety of land 
tenures in India. But the ultimate result of most of them was to leave the 
working tenant or cultivator at the mercy of landlord, usurer, and middle- 
man and thus give him little inducement to produce more and little 
possibility of doing so. While agriculture did not change and food supplies 
increased only slowly, peace and better health and the end of famine gave 
India in 1947 the legacy of a sharply rising population and static agri- 
culture. This agricultural problem has proved so far the toughest problem 
India has to meet; and in this, too, her experience is common to the 
developing world. 

In India, however, the political and social context is unique. It has 
been formed by a length of contact between East and West, a degree of 
inter-penetration of different cultures, a degree of creative adaptation on 
the part of Indians to Western institutions which went further than in any 
comparable confrontation in the colonial epoch. This was due in part to 
the length of the contact; and to the liberalism of many of the decisions 
taken about Indian education. It was due, too, to the immense adapta- 
bility and, I would say, the fortitude with which the Indians survived the 
sudden impact of Western liberal thought on a traditional society. Under 
these conditions it is very easy for the social and cultural values of the 
country’s own past to be shattered, leaving a painful vacuum behind. But 
in India, from the very start, there were men of creative insight who saw 
that, far from rejecting all new Western values, India could incorporate 
them into the fabric of her own life and help to create the Asian version of 
the ‘open society’. 

Such, briefly, is the background. Now we must ask what has happened 
in the course of the two Indian Plans of development which are completed 
and the Third Plan which is about to begin. 

The great focus of Indian unity since independence has undoubtedly 
been the desire to modernize the economy. In fact, India was virtually 
the first country in which the aim, the ideal, the purpose of modernization 
became the dominant theme of politics. This aim has been pursued in a 
series of plans—although the First Plan was hardly a plan at all. It ran 
nominally from 1951 to 1956 and was above all an attempt to restore 
momentum. It sought to make good the ravages of war and to get 
existing factories back to work with raw materials which could be pur- 
chased at that time because there were adequate foreign reserves. India 
came out of the war with close on £2,000 million in sterling reserves, re- 
presenting debts left over from the war. These reserves have played an 
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absolutely crucial part in the early development of the Indian Plans. In | steel. 
addition to the restoration of transport and revival of industry, great | the cl 
emphasis was placed upon agriculture, above all on big multi-purpose | jothi 
schemes which would combine irrigation with power, and on a movement | 4nq j 


of Community Development. This movement reflected the conviction 


for ex 
that if new techniques were taken to the peasant and he was given the | gee] ; 
rural credit and the information needed to modernize his own agriculture for es 
then the basic problem of agricultural productivity could be tackled in the yoy 


front line of India’s half a million villages. Since Japanese farms of com- the F 
parable size probably produce three times as much as Indian farms, it was 


would 

clear that the openings for greater productivity were considerable. great 
The First Plan must be reckoned a success. Large foreign reserves | steel 
were available, a sizeable industrial structure waited to be restored to | og] 


full production, and above all, the weather was kind. The Plan increased addit 
national income by about 25 per cent. This achievement must be com- | jhe , 
pared with the last period of British rule during which there was no great | anq { 
expansion in the Indian economy, and, indeed, per capita income in agri- Li 
culture probably fell. To reverse this trend and to achieve a momentum 





( 
of growth of about 5 per cent a year was no small achievement, and it Gees 
certainly created a certain euphoria over the formulation of the Second | ,, a, 
Plan. stop. 

The Second Plan, which began in 1956 and aimed to spend just under hope 
£4,000 million by the end of 1960, differed from the First in offering a upor 


definite strategy of development. An important point to note is that it impc 
reflected a belief that the food problem was on the way to solution. Asa I 
result of this, the proportion of capital destined for agriculture fell from 


ente! 

about 43 per cent of total expenditure in the First Plan to 21 per cent in prob 
the Second. prise 
The new emphasis was laid on the expansion of steel and the engineer- | peyr 
ing sector, and behind this strategy is a perfectly consistent philosophy of | jot. 
what India has to do. It is based upon what one might call an American any 
rather than a Japanese type of expansion. The Indians came to the con- | yi, 
clusion that they would be unlikely to become massive exporters in com- | jp +, 
petition with countries such as China and Japan. They couldnot, therefore, | poy 


rely upon manufacturing a great variety of consumer goods or textiles } 
which they could then sell abroad to earn the foreign exchange needed for 


imp 
their own expansion. They decided to concentrate instead on the fact that ea 
there would soon be an internal Indian market of rising 450 million and | o¢ r 
that they had very large reserves of the basic materials needed for am- | gt, 
bitious development in steel and engineering. India commands something imp 
like 20,000 million tons of high-grade iron-ore, adequate coal—including | ;, , 
metallurgical coal—a large hydro-electric potential, a good transport net- | it; 


work, and, in addition, the experience already gained of making cheap 
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steel. Tata and Iscon, India’s two private steel makers, have been among 
the cheapest steel producers in the world. In these conditions, there was 
nothing irrational in the decision to concentrate on steel and engineering. 
And it was reinforced by the factor already mentioned that the prospects 
for exports did not look too promising. The foreign exchange needed to buy 
steel and machines abroad would be difficult to secure. It was wiser to try 
for essential supplies produced at home. In fact, one can argue that it 
would have been better to have planned a steel mill from the beginning of 
the First Plan, and that quite a considerable saving in foreign exchange 
would have occurred in the Second Plan if this had been done. So the 
great emphasis in the Second Plan was placed on building up three large 
steel mills simultaneously in the public sector, expanding the two private 
steel mills, and embarking on ambitious developments in engineering. In 
addition, it was hoped that private enterprise would take advantage of 
the very large new market that was being created by public expansion, 


_ and that as a result genuine momentum would get under way. 





In the event, it got under way with such speed that by 1958 the Indian 
economy was in a state of crisis. Its nature should be understood for it 
throws light on most of the difficulties that have arisen since. In 1957/58, 
an acute shortage of foreign exchange threatened to bring the Plan to a 
stop. The monsoons failed, and the Indians realized that their great 
hopefulness over food had been premature. They were still dependent 
upon the vagaries of the weather and a bad monsoon could entail massive 
imports of foodstuffs with the attendant strain upon foreign exchange. 

In the second place, the degree of expansion both in public and private 
enterprise went much faster than had been foreseen. The planners 
probably underestimated the extreme liveliness of Indian private enter- 
prise and the stimulus large public investment would provide. Entrepre- 
neurial vigour may have been over-stimulated by the fact that India was 
not charging enough for her scarce and precious capital at that time. In 
any case, the demand for imports became gargantuan. A third factor over 
which the Indians had no control was the ending of the post-Korean boom 
in raw material prices. A change in the terms of trade took place which 
moved them ten to fifteen points against India. 

Now the combination of these things—massive food imports, industrial 
imports generated by an extraordinary burst of expansion, and a sharp 
turn in the terms of trade—precipitated an external crisis in the balance 
of payments and an internal crisis of inflation. The Indians met the 
situation by emergency measures in 1958. All but the most essential 
imports were stopped. The Second Plan was cut down to its essential core 
in steel and heavy industry. And at this point, some of the strongest 
criticisms of Indian planning began to be heard. 

The critics claimed that its central strategy represented gigantomania 
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and bureaucracy run mad, that the private business world was being 
ruined by the licensing system, by the ‘seventy hurdles’ a man had to pass 
before he could open a factory, or by the favouritism shown to public 
enterprise in allotting scarce resources. I believe, however, that much of 
this criticism has been very greatly exaggerated. Never in Indian history 
has private enterprise, in fact, done so well. The licensing system for 
foreign exchange, cutting out all but the most essential imports, has given 
private industry nearly total protection. In this large protected market 
the rate of growth in the Indian industrial sector has been on the average 
between g and 10 per cent a year for the last decade—a figure close to 
West Germany’s fabulous index. In these conditions, the industrialists’ 
complaint of being held back can hardly be substantiated. 

Nor do I think attacks on the allocation of import licences have much 
basis. The fundamental fact is that foreign exchange is exceedingly scarce, 
In these conditions, it is clearly much better to import the means of 
expanding steel mills and the engineering sector rather than a multitude 
of inessential imports. One remembers the Cadillacs and chinchillas which 
used to figure on other bills at other times. This is not to say that there 
were not areas deserving criticism. Food production had been relatively 
neglected. It became quite clear during the Second Plan that securing the 
needed expansion in farming was a much longer, more rigorous, and more 
complicated process than the planners had foreseen. 

Next, one can argue that, although the Indian administrative structure 
is one of the best in the world, it is not perhaps ideally suited, without 
considerable change and experience, to the role of planning. It is based on 
admirable administrative virtues—equity, probity, accuracy, scrutiny, 
fair shares, and so on. But as we realized after the war between 1946 and 
Ig51, perfect scrutiny, accuracy, and equity do not always get the 
economy off the ground—that if you need, say, a window, the best way to 
secure it quickly is not to ration the panes but to give one man the job of 
constructing it. Delhi is in some sense the child of Whitehall and while the 
parentage guarantees admirable qualities, perhaps drive, initiative, and 
follow-up in planning are not among them. 

Then in some fields I think it is fair to say that ideology played some 
part in decreasing efficiency. In the critical area of coal, for instance, the 
decision to put all the expansion of coal into the hands of a new, in- 
experienced public corporation and to refuse permission to private enter- 
prise to expand beyond directly contiguous areas ied to a dangerous short- 
fall in coal of at least 7 million tons on an annual target of 60 million for 
1960. This shortage was one element in a series of bottlenecks—in coal, in 
iron-ore, in railway wagons—which, toward the end of 1960, threatened 
something of a crisis in the production of steel from the new plants. 

I have mentioned the fact that the price of capital was too low 
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Another instance of the under-valuation of capital could be found in the 
idea of running public services on a no-profit, no-loss basis—a legacy, if 
you like, of the Fabian socialist thinking which provided the background 
and training of many of the people who elaborated the Plan. One can 
argue too that insufficient effort was made to raise internal resources and 
avert inflation. The degree of deficit financing during the Second Plan 
might have been less if there had been greater courage in tackling taxation, 
above all the taxation of the mass of people on the land. The largest 
potential sources of revenue probably lay there because the business and 
professional classes already pay among the highest taxes in the world. 

These, I think, are all valid criticisms of what happened during the 
Second Plan. The crisis in the Plan was overcome by two agencies, both 
external. God was one and the West was the other. The weather improved 
during the last years of the Plan and the monsoons gave adequate harvests. 
And from 1958 onwards the Western group of Britain, Germany, the 
United States, Japan, and Canada combined together as a consortium 
to devise ways of keeping the Indian economy afloat. The external assist- 
ance they made available enabled the core of the Plan to be carried 
through—which was in fact three-quarters of it—and did allow the 
economy to maintain a rate of growth of about 44 per cent a year. 
Momentum was thus maintained in spite of the fact that the population 
was going up by 2 per cent a year. 

When we come to the Third Plan, a first question must surely be 
whether the lessons of the Second Plan have been incorporated in the 
structure of the Third. If justified criticisms and genuine experience have 
been digested and the responsible leaders and planners of India have 
taken the lessons to heart, then one can say that India’s planning is 
creative, her bureaucracy responsive, and her whole outlook flexible 
enough to give the hope that momentum will not only be maintained but 
will actually reach a point where India can attain the level of self-sustain- 
ing growth—after which extraordinary aid will no longer be necessary. 

The Third Plan which begins this year is, once again, almost twice as 
large as the last; it is a Plan to invest about £7,500 million over the next 
five years. If we take one by one the lessons of the past, I think one can 
argue that quite a number of them have been learnt. First of all there is a 
much greater emphasis upon agriculture. What is more, there has been a 
considerable amount of re-thinking about what has to be done in relation 
to agriculture. It covers structural change—land reform, co-operative 
development. It covers control of the market. But perhaps the most 
vital change is that people are beginning to think about agriculture in the 
way in which they are accustomed to think about public works or industry. 
It would be inconceivable, if you were planning to build a dam, that you 
should not have your approach roads constructed in advance, that you 
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should not have labourers’ housing available, that you should not have 
some power on site before you begin building, or that you should allow the 
concrete to arrive so late that you miss one whole season of construction 
because materials do not arrive before the monsoon. In other words, when 
you think about a scheme—say, Koyna Dam—you think about it ina 
rational, orderly, administrative, and technical sense. I suggest that one 
of the chief difficulties in agriculture is that almost nobody has thought 
about it in these terms. Under Community Development, the project 
area—or block—was submitted to none of the orderly procedures which 
make up industrial or public works planning. Feeder roads to the markets 
might or might not be built, the irrigation dam might be complete but no 
one had arranged for the subsidiary canals, fertilizer might or might not 
arrive for planting, the supply line down to the village was totally unclear, 
and it was very difficult to establish who had clear responsibility for what. 
And everything was hampered by the legacy from colonial days during 
which the best people simply did not go into agriculture. To this day, 
salary scales are lower. Ambitious young officials still go off into finance, 
The Ministry of Agriculture still tends to be a stepping stone to supposedly 
higher things. 

One of the hopeful things today in both Pakistan and India is that 
there are now more people prepared to think about agriculture with the 
rational analysis and orderly planning they apply to a public works project 
or an industrial plan. In India there is to be a project area in each state in 
which all the resources of administrative and technical competence are to 
be brought to bear. The share of agriculture in the Plan has gone up. 
Fertilizer has a higher priority. The need for better men is admitted, even 
if remedies have yet to be found. All this is progress of a hopeful kind. 

More evidence of progress can be derived from the way in which the 
bottlenecks of 1960 are being studied and tackled. The transport grid has 
been reconsidered and more emphasis put on its weakest element—more 
rapid development of roads. Without making any overt ideological retreat, 
coal policy has been reversed. The private sector can undertake the 
development of new coalfields farther afield and prices are being fixed for 
coal which make expansion worth while. The State is going ahead in its 
own sector, but the prohibitions on private development which so in- 
hibited the expansion of coal have been quietly removed. The target of 
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go million tons by 1965 looks more feasible. 

In the steel industry the chief problems in 1960 were seen to be 
administrative—too much centralization, too little experience in top 
management, too few experienced steel men. The effort is now being made 
to give more autonomy to the big steel mills that have been built—three 
are beginning to function now, all of them producing between one and two 
million tons of steel. Greater flexibility is being shown in the use of foreign 
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technicians. It is realized that an ex-general manager of railways is not 
competent for every sort of job and that it may be necessary to go abroad 
to look for the right kind of technician. 

Leaving the bottlenecks and turning to financial policies, one can argue 
that here, too, the attitude is more realistic. Public enterprises are to aim 
at profits. A really tough taxation policy was introduced in the 1961 
Budget. Something over £45 million a year in new taxation is proposed 
and some of it—the kerosene tax, for instance—reaches down to popular 
consumption and to the villages. Deficit financing has been sharply re- 
duced and it is hoped to hold it at about half the level of the Second Plan 
and for twice as big an investment. 

In the industrial field, the strategy itself has not changed—there 7s no 
other basic strategy for India than to expand the central core of steel 
making, engineering, and ancillary services. But here, too, there are signs 
of greater flexibility. Industries which before on semi-ideological grounds 
were confined entirely to the public sector have now been opened to the 
private sector, and at the same time considerable new inducements to 
foreign private investment are being made. In short, the Government is 
readier to accept private enterprise as a vigorous and effective force. 

These instances do, I think, suggest a readiness to learn from errors 
and to adapt the general strategy to the lessons of experience. There 
remain several obstacles, however, over which the Indians still have little 
control. To begin with, the weather. Here, perhaps, the dependence is a 
little less. Last year, agricultural output went up although rainfall was 
less satisfactory. Perhaps this is a sign that ten years of increased irriga- 
tion and ten years of pounding away at the peasant are having their effect. 
One could perhaps add as evidence the existence in India today of a fierce 
black market in fertilizer. Ten years from now we may reach the happier 
position where there is enough fertilizer. Meanwhile it is encouraging that 
farmers want it so desperately that they will pay heavily for it. 

But another vital factor lies quite outside India’s control. The foreign 
exchange element in the Third Plan is of absolutely crucial importance. 
As I have already mentioned, India’s exports are not easily expandable. 
A recent estimate of the likely increase in demand for various raw materials 
in the West suggested that although industrial production would rise by 
more than 100 per cent by 1970, the general demand for raw materials 


_ would probably not rise by more than 70 per cent, and that for Indian 


staples such as cotton, tea, and jute the increase would be not more than 
30 per cent. Yet if India were to finance all her foreign exchange needs out 
of exports, the 30 per cent increase would be needed now. It is not only 
that demand rises slowly and prices are weak. Western quotas fix the 
amount of textiles that can be exported. However, India may gain some- 
thing from President Kennedy’s world conference on textiles. 
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Foreign exchange needs cannot be cut by very much. All countries’ 
economies in the early stages have to look overseas for many of their 
supplies, because as developing pre-industrial economies they are not yet 
making them at home. In the history of development, a strong export 
market or a large element of foreign investment has always been the pre- 
liminary to domestic growth. It is India’s great disadvantage that with 
her ‘sticky’ exports, she cannot earn enough foreign exchange by normal 
trading methods. The planners have, in theory, the alternative of scaling 
the Plan down. But if they did, India would lack the momentum needed 
to stay ahead of her population. She would sink back into the stagnancy 
out of which she has shaken herself with so much effort in the last ten 
years. The outcome then—as we know from history—would be anarchy 
and ruin. 

The Indian Government has therefore no choice but to establish 
exactly its minimum needs for foreign exchange and then see if there is 
any way in the world at large of securing them. In a Plan of £7,500 
million, the foreign exchange component is of the order of about £2,000 
million sterling. This figure represents the exchange needed for actual 
development. Exports can buy imports to sustain the present level of the 
economy. But all the foreign exchange needed for fresh investment has to 
be found by extraordinary means. The figure also represents something 
like 30 per cent of the savings under the total Plan. 

The first question to ask is whether the West can afford some £2,000 
million over the next five years. Let us establish some orders of magnitude. 
The human race spends, I suppose, on arms between £40,000 and £50,000 
million a year. Aid to India is an exceedingly modest figure in com- 
parison—not more than one-hundredth of the arms bill. Or if we go back 
to an analogous project, during the Marshall Plan Western Europe, with a 
population of about 200 million, received about £4,400 million from 
the United States in four years. India needs £2,000 million over five years 
for more than twice as many people. With more donors to give—and all 
of them better off than they were ten years ago—one would have thought 
the effort could be repeated. The proposed figure after all represents only 
about one-fifth of one per cent of the Atlantic Powers’ national income, 
and as this national income never goes up by less than 2 per cent a year— 
in some countries such as Germany it is now going up by 6 per cent a year 
—it is hard to argue that the transfer of one-fifth of one per cent would 
face us with bankruptcy. Here, however, we come to the problem of the 
British balance of payments. 

We may hope that this recurrent crisis may be solved in the next five 
years by an expansion of credit available for financing international trade 
and by an increase in British efficiency as a result of entering the com- 
petitive environment of the Common Market. But meanwhile, one thing 
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should be said. Between 1948 and 1960—when Britain was less affluent 
than she is now—she postponed her own enrichment by passing on to 
India, with the release of £1,800 million of sterling balances, virtually the 
equivalent of the dollar aid she received under the Marshall Plan. I would 
like to feel that today, in her greater comfort, Britain still had the vision 
to postpone some further increase in domestic consumption and employ- 
ment in order to release capital for India’s desperate needs. She could no 
doubt lessen the immediate impact on the balance of payments by making 
some of the loans tied loans. But the choice remains. Is Britain ready to 
slow down domestic demand for some inessentials so that India’s essential 
requirements can be met? 

In working out the figures for aid, the Indians have two hopes. The 
first concerns the scale-distribution of aid, the second the timing. Let us 
look first at the aid figures. The total aid required is just about {2,000 
million. The Indians have suggested the following broad breakdown: 


& million 
The United States : " y ‘ - . 900 
The Soviet Bloc , < , ‘ ? 4 375 
Great Britain . : ; : ‘ : : . 175 
Germany : ; ‘ . ; , : 175 
The World Bank , , - : : ‘ - 175 
Other Western Governments ? : - : : 85 
Private investment . : , ‘ ‘ : , 85 


And they have urgently asked, in the interests of effective, long-term 
planning, that the sums should be guaranteed for the full five-year period. 

Now, where does Britain stand on both these issues? The Kennedy 
administration has taken a bold new initiative in the Aid India Con- 
sortium offering $1,000 million (£357 million) for the first two years on 
condition that the Atlantic allies play their part. The American intention 
is to make a clear issue of burden-sharing and when, at this year’s first 
meeting of the Consortium, Britain, Germany, and Canada produced lower 
figures than their share pre-supposed, they were asked to think again. 
This they have done and the quota for the first two years now stands as 
follows : 


£ million 
The United States. 4 -  373°2 
The World Bank and International Development Association ; + 142:8 
Great Britain . . ; é . ° 89:2 
Germany . : : . : . ; ° : : - 1518 
Japan. : 2 3 ‘ : : : : ‘ : - 286 
Canada . : . . : : : 4 . . . + 20:0 
France. ‘ . ‘ ‘ = - ‘ : . = - 107 


Now let us look at the issue from the standpoint of Britain’s responsi- 
bility and opportunity. It is not entirely clear what the British Govern- 
ment intends. A contribution of £35 million a year over the next five years 
would fill the hoped-for quota. By offering £89-2 million for the first two 


years, the British have helped to accelerate the placing of orders under 
R 
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the Third Plan. But it may be at the cost of less aid in the last three years, 
Since the annual sum itself is relatively so modest—£35 million is hardlya 
bankrupting figure—it is to be hoped that it will be maintained and the 
full British quota of £175 million over five years achieved. 

Moreover, in this question of a five-year guarantee, Britain surely 
should take the lead. Such a commitment has vital political significance, 
In the last eighteen months all round the developing world one theme has 
been advanced by the Communists with more and more vigour: it is the 
theme of ‘neo-colonialism’, the argument that the Western colonialists 
may seem to move out politically, but they are going to come back through 
economic skullduggery. “They will return,’ so runs the Communist argu- 
ment, ‘through the dangerous entanglements with their trade and finance, 
They will capture you with their investments. They will enslave you to 
the monopolies and the trusts.’ This image cannot be changed simply by 
more private investment or by the ‘baling out’ sort of assistance. It can 
be banished only by a new kind of image of what we are trying to do. The 
concept of sustained, disinterested economic assistance, whereby the 
wealthy nations use their affluence freely to aid developing countries 
with the means of growth, is so completely and entirely the opposite of 
imperialism that, provided we have a sustained programme, we can within 
a decade make as much nonsense of Lenin’s neo-colonialism as we have 
made of Marx’s permanent impoverishment of the workers. And nothing, 
surely, is more important than to change the context of ideas. As we are 
beginning painfully to realize, the world is interested in ideas, the world is 
interested in images. And our post-colonial image is not yet clear enough 
to belie Communist charges of Western self-interest and deceit. 

A declaration of intent to see the Indian Plans through to their con- 
clusion in self-sustaining growth would go a long way towards creating a 
new picture of the West. The image would no longer be of exploiters going 
out to profit by other, still poverty-stricken, peoples, of nations already 
rich who want to be even richer. The image could be one of men sufficiently 
interested in the human race to seek its survival not only in terms of 
avoiding atomic destruction but of giving people that minimum of hope 
and bread without which, after all, there is not much gain in living. I 
believe the British have a special part to play here. I doubt whether the 
American administration will be able to move Congress to accept a five- 
year declaration of intent unless they are pressed hard by their Western 
allies, unless President Kennedy can turn and say: ‘The British and even 
the Germans are ready to give a five-year guarantee; you cannot let them 
be ahead.” This kind of dialogue within the Atlantic world has begun, and 
surely there is a special British responsibility to make it fruitful. The link 
between Britain and India is unique, if anything is unique in human 
history. The liberal, open society of India today is the product of a 
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creative interplay between Western ideals and Indian culture—the 
deepest and longest connection ever to have occurred between East and 
West. It would be tragic, surely, if, when this great society faces the 
challenge of building the institutions of modern economic life on the basis 
of its colonial inheritance, Britain were to stand back and say: ‘This is no 
longer any interest of ours.’ One cannot cancel history so simply or dis- 
miss so cavalierly the possibility that the experiment may not succeed. 
Not only India’s future but Britain’s historical record as the transmitter 
of Western culture is at stake. 

Again, I think the British have a special responsibility inside the 
Atlantic community. They are always talking about themselves as a 
bridge to here, there, and everywhere. But have they tried to think out 
what this ambition entails? Surely it cannot mean that in one of the first 
great ventures of joint Atlantic action—for this, after all, is what aid to 
India is—they fail to make their full contribution. What will be left of 
their Atlantic standing if they simply shrug their shoulders and say: “Let 
the Germans do it’? What sort of ally is Britain if she fails to help the 
American President to carry through Congress his proposals for a far- 
sighted, generous, and sustained American contribution? If we cannot be 
bothered to carry the burdens of the alliance even when our own greatest 
historical interests are at stake, can we hope to play a respected, effective, 
and influential part in the unfolding partnership? 

But one last point is, I think, conclusive. The truth is that the British 
have never ‘had it so good’. They are affluent as they have never been 
before. Affluence brings its responsibilities or else it spells its own de- 
struction. In this whole field of world development, the West is now 
challenged profoundly to show that its Christian society does accept what 
is, after all, its single most direct and inescapable imperative. If our 
neighbours are not fed and housed, if they lack work and hope, if they miss 
the opportunities that could be theirs in a dynamic and modern economy, 
and we have the means to help them, how can we evade our duty? If we 
shirk this responsibility, can we call ourselves a Christian civilization? 
Should we not in fact deny the fundamental reason why we call ourselves 
a civilization at all? 


Address at Chatham House, 
8 May 1961 











PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS OF U.S. POLICY 
TOWARDS UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


ARNOLD RIVKIN 


HIS title implies a very broad subject; nevertheless, it is a subject 
which I believe should be treated, so far as it is possible to do so, asa 


unity in order to put into perspective the global nature of the U.S. 
national interest and U:S. foreign policy. My plan is first to attempt a 
statement of what I conceive to be the national interest underlying all 
U.S. policy towards under-developed countries, and then to examine its 
application to U.S. policy in Africa. I have selected Africa as a focus for 
two reasons. First, as historical accident has thrust Africa upon the world 
scene as a continent-wide factor to be absorbed into the world community 
at a time when the United States has unprecedented responsibilities as a 
leading world Power, U.S. policy towards Africa has been evolving in a 
perceptible and comprehensive way which lends itself to analysis and 
examination. Second—and here a personal note is involved—Africa, as 
my area of specialization, is the part of the under-developed world I know 
best and am most interested in discussing. 

Finally, I plan to attempt in the most summary fashion to apply the 
African model of U.S. policy to two other large areas of the under- 
developed world, Asia and Latin America, my purpose being to suggest 
how, and to some extent why, U.S. policy towards other major areas of the 
under-developed world differs from that evolving for Africa. It is my view 
that, although the underlying U.S. national interest remains the same for 
the whole under-developed world, the policy which flows from that interest 
varies to reflect the fact that current policy inevitably, to a greater or lesser 
extent, is the prisoner of the past. Historic commitments, previous policies 
already relied and acted upon, national myths resulting from earlier policy 
—all these set limits to the freedom of action of any State in formulating 
current policy. 

But first I would like to make one general introductory observation. 
U.S. concern in facilitating the orderly achievement by dependent terri- 
tories of political independence and self-sustaining economic growth 
derives from two strands which are and have long been intertwined in 
U.S. thinking. The first strand, the concept of the U.S. national interest 
with respect to the large galaxy of new States and the under-developed 
world generally, coincides in broad outline with the national interests of 
452 
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these new States and of the under-developed countries of the world. The 
second strand is philosophical, deriving from ethical concepts of the rights 
of man and the comity of nations which first found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 and time and again thereafter in 
U.S. State papers. In this century they have found expression in Woodrow 
Wilson’s fourteen points, in Franklin Roosevelt’s four freedoms, in Harry 
Truman’s Marshall Plan and Point Four Programme, and again in President 
Kennedy’s inaugural address: 


To those people in the huts and villages of half the globe struggling to break 


the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to help them help them- 
selves for whatever period is required—not because the Communists may be 


doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because it is right. 


Even more recently, in supporting the resolution before the Security 
Council calling for a United Nations investigation of conditions in Angola, 
the U.S. representative, Mr Adlai Stevenson, quoted with quiet eloquence 
the memorable words of Thomas Jefferson: ‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable Rights. . . .’ The Liberian delegate to 
the Security Council said Ambassador Stevenson’s words would ‘rever- 
berate throughout Africa and through the world’. In fact, the words and 
the ideas they convey have been reverberating throughout the world since 
their birth in the American Revolution of 1776. Ambassador Stevenson, 
speaking for the new U.S. Administration, has given notice to the world in 
the debate on the Angola resolution that the United States intends to 
adhere to its philosophical heritage with renewed vigour in international 
affairs as well as at home. 

The U.S. national interest in the under-developed areas of the world 
may be viewed as tripartite and triangular. First, it is clearly in the U.S. 
national interest to facilitate the peaceful evolution of independent States 
with a capacity for orderly political, economic, and social growth, without 
recourse to violence, and with a potential for developing viable economies 
and free institutions. Every independent State that emerges in this image 
or tends to approximate to it strengthens the kind of world environment 
in which open and democratic societies can flourish. (This concept of the 
U.S. national interest naturally centres attention on Africa and on the 
policies which the United States has been evolving with regard to the 
development of new States in Africa.) 

Secondly, it is clearly in the U.S. national interest to facilitate the 
orderly, peaceful, and rational accommodation of the developing interests 
and aspirations of the under-developed areas of the world with the chang- 
ing interests and aspirations of the relevant European colonial Powers (for 
example, the transformation of the British and French Empires respec- 
tively into the Commonwealth and the Community) and with the developing 
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interests and aspirations of the free world generally. Such orderly and 
rational accommodation would serve several purposes. It would prevent 
strife and violence in areas still evolving towards self-government and 
independence (for example the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland), 
where conflict could endanger the peace and stability not only of the 
country concerned but also of other large areas. It would minimize the after- 
math of colonialism and its attendant bitterness and recrimination in areas 
which achieve or have achieved independence in the post-war period (for 
example Indonesia, Morocco, and Guinea). In situations where change, 
too long frustrated, threatens to break all barriers in an uncontrolled rush 
(for example the situation building up in Angola and Mozambique), it 
would prevent the recurrence of crises like that in the Congo. It would 
preserve and stimulate existing economic relationships which are beneficial 
to the under-developed areas as well as to the former European colonial 
Powers, and which could be increasingly so in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of expanding or new complementary relationships with other States 
of the free world. 

Thirdly, there is a long-established U.S. national interest in a politi- 
cally independent and economically expanding Western Europe—as the 
third side of the triangle comprised by the United States, Western Europe, 
and the under-developed world. This interest requires that every effort 
be made to avoid situations such as that in Algeria, which not only impose 
a great economic drain on the colonial Power but also deflect its energies 
and resources from important internal political and economic tasks and 
from other responsibilities, such as the provision of increasing economic 
and technical assistance to the under-developed areas. It embraces the 
need not only to preserve such existing economic relations as‘are mutually 
beneficial to Western Europe and the under-developed world but also to 
create and expand trade and investment opportunities of mutual value. 
The United States, Western Europe, and the under-developed world all 
stand to benefit from mutually satisfactory economic relations between 
Europe and the new countries. As the three sides of a series of trade, aid, 
investment, and other relationships, all three will benefit directly from the 
peaceful political and economic development of large parts of the globe. 

What then does this view of the national interest underlying U‘S. 
policy towards under-developed areas mean in specific terms of policy 
towards Africa? The United States has welcomed the increasing accession 
of African territories to political independence; but until quite recently it 
has viewed the political and economic development of the African territories 
as primarily a matter which concerned the European colonial Powers and 
the territories, or, in Trust areas, the United Nations and the territories. I 
believe that now and in the future the United States will attach greater 
priority and sense of urgency to the achievement of rational accommoda- 
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tion between the colonial Powers and their territories in order to insure the 
orderly accession of colonial areas to independence. In practice this may 
mean for the first time intervention by the United States with the colonial 
Powers in an attempt to resolve outstanding colonial relationships in a 
harmonious and peaceful way, within the broad multilateral context of the 
general interest of the free world in Africa, instead of relying on solutions 
achieved largely on a bilateral basis between the colonial Power and the 
territory. In fact, the United States has already taken a major step in this 
direction in supporting the resolution in the Security Council, already 
alluded to, calling for an inquiry into conditions prevailing in Portuguese 
Angola. By way of explanation of the vote an official State Department 
Statement declared: ‘It was now imperative for Portugal to plan for the 
political, economic, and social advancement of the people of Angola. The 
U.S. was convinced it was the duty of a close and long friend of Portugal 
honestly to express the belief that such action was necessary.’ 

If this policy is put into practice, it will imply a co-ordinated approach 
on the part of the free world to the economic and social development of the 
emergent African States, to the political stability and military defence of 
Africa, and to triangular economic relationships between Africa and 
Western Europe and the United States. 

With regard to territories not yet independent, the United States has 
provided a limited amount of technical and economic assistance, within the 
limits set by the colonial context and the accompanying U.S. view that the 
political and economic development of these territories was primarily the 
responsibility of the colonial Powers and the territories themselves. Such 
aid has been thought of as a contribution to economic growth which would 
cushion some of the shocks of the passage to self-government and indepen- 
dence. Given a heightened sense of the priority and urgency of change in 
Africa, we can look, I believe, to a comparable expansion of U.S. assistance 
in the pre-independence period of transition. 

There has been a steady expansion in the volume, diversity, and tech- 
niques of U.S. development assistance flowing to independent African 
States. President Kennedy’s concept that the 1960s is the ‘decade of 
development’, expounded in his recent special message to Congress on 
U.S. foreign assistance, suggests that his Administration will continue this 
trend. I think that U.S. assistance will not only be enlarged but will also 
be increasingly co-ordinated with other assistance flowing to Africa from 
the free world. There is likely to be a search for new multilateral aid 
channels and techniques for development assistance for Africa—both in 
the free world and within the existing framework of the United Nations and 
its affiliated agencies. 

The United States has already taken three initiatives in this respect. 
She has placed aid to the under-developed countries as a priority item on 
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the agenda of the new Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, even before this organization has officially come into being; 
it has stimulated the Development Assistance Group into life and the 
acceptance of the principle of long-term assistance to the under-developed 
world; and it has initiated a series of bilateral talks with the main countries 
of Western Europe, particularly with the West German Republic, with a 
view to a considerable expansion of Western European aid to the new 
States, particularly to those in Africa. The recent support given to the U.N. 
operation in the Congo by both the Eisenhower and the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration has suggested an overall expansion of U.S. assistance to under- 
developed areas, particularly those in Africa, channelled through the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies. This suggestion became explicit 
in the American proposal, ‘Africa: A United Nations Program for Indepen- 
dence and Development’, introduced in March 1961 by Ambassador 
Stevenson in the Political Committee of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Irrespective of what U.S. policy may have been elsewhere in the world 
at an earlier date, the United States has not, from the onset of African 
independence, sought the membership of independent African States in 
Western military alliances or their adherence to such alliances. She has 
been loath to provide military assistance to any African State and has as a 
consequence been criticized by President Bourguiba for not wanting to 
provide arms to Tunisia and by President Sekou Touré for not providing 
arms to Guinea. President Bourguiba threatened to go ‘elsewhere’ if the 
United States refused, and President Sekou Touré has gone ‘elsewhere’. 
The United States has sought persistently to keep the cold war out of the 
crisis in the Congo Republic. She turned aside the request of Prime 
Minister Lumumba’s Government in July 1960 for U.S. military interven- 
tion and referred it to the United Nations. The United States has agreed 
to evacuate by the end of 1963 the air bases she obtained in Morocco dur- 
ing the French protectorate prior to Moroccan independence. The only 
other U.S. bases in Africa are an airbase in Libya and a communication 
base in Ethiopia, both freely negotiated with the Governments of inde- 
pendent States. It is quite likely that in any serious negotiation with the 
Communist bloc to achieve a truly neutral status for Africa the United 
States would be willing to agree to withdraw from these bases as part of a 
larger agreement to neutralize Africa, guarantee its political independence 
and territorial integrity from external attack or externally supported sub- 
version, and place an embargo on all arms shipments to Africa beyond the 
minimum required for the maintenance of internal law and order. 

There can be no question of U.S. respect for the right of every African 
State to decide its own foreign policy. The United States has no intention 
to urge newly independent African States into military alliances or blocs. 
She is content to take the chance that politically independent African 
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States, acting in their own best self-interest on critical issues, will more 
often than not come down on the same side as the United States—for both 
have common interests in the community of free States. On tactics, 
specific issues, and even, in particular cases, on fundamental policies, the 
oldest of friends may differ at times, and so too may individual African 
States differ among themselves and with the United States. But the 
national interest of the newly independent African States—political 
independence, economic growth and improved standards of living for their 
people, nation-building, and the accession to independence of the remain- 
ing colonial territories on the continent by peaceful and orderly processes 
—coincides in basic terms with that of the United States. 

If the application of their national interest to their foreign policy leads 
some independent African States to closer relations with the United States 
and the West generally rather than with the Communist bloc, certainly 
such relations will be welcomed. The opposite development will of course 
be accepted; but it is obvious that U.S. relationships with the various 
African States will reflect the orientation of their policy to the same degree 
as it might be reflected in relationships elsewhere in the world. 

As for the protestations of some African States that they are neutral, 
neutralist, positive neutrals, non-aligned neutrals, uncommitted neutrals, 
etc., the United States is likely to test these protestations in each case in 
the real world of behaviour and action. It seems appropriate to inquire of 
self-proclaimed neutrals, ‘Neutral for whom?’ and ‘Neutral against whom?’ 
If the answer to both questions is ‘Nobody’, then neutralism would seem 
to be an appropriate description of the foreign policy of those States. 

The recent position taken up, however, by all the self-declared African 
neutrals in the Congo crisis cannot really be covered by any acceptable 
definition of neutrality. They are certainly not neutral towards one 
another nor towards the various factions in the Congo; and they are not 
neutral towards the West and the Communist bloc. Given the calculated 
Soviet introduction of the cold war into the Congo crisis, recognition of 
and assistance to the Stanleyville regime by African States constituted at 
least a de facto, if not a deliberate, alignment with the Communist bloc on 
the Congo crisis and, sadly, on the Soviet insertion of the cold war and its 
anti-United Nations campaign into the Congo crisis. Recognition of and 
assistance to the Leopoldville regime also constituted at least de facto, if not 
deliberate, alignment with the West on the Congo crisis and, happily, on 
the West’s resistance to the intrusion of the cold war and the Soviet’s 
anti-United Nations campaign into the Congo crisis. Either way, pro- 
Stanleyville or pro-Leopoldville, neutrality or non-alignment for most, if 
not all, of the self-proclaimed neutralist States is a fiction in so far as the 
major foreign policy issues in Africa in 1960 and 1961 are concerned. And 
it is apparently a fiction even more transparent for those who have been 
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in the neutralist vanguard than for other self-declared neutralist African 
States. The Casablanca bloc—the United Arab Republic, Morocco, Mali, 
Guinea, and Ghana—which has been most vocal in its neutralist protesta- 
tions, has also been most interventionist in the Congo on the side of the 
Stanleyville regime. 

For practical purposes, then, States which erect a facade instead of a 

structure of neutrality cannot expect to carry the weight they seek to 
carry in world affairs by reason of being neutral. U.S. relations with such 
States will be based not on their neutralist declarations of policy but, as 
with any other independent African State, on their actions. As a Senator, 
President Kennedy said: 
The desire to be independent and free carries with it the desire not to become 
engaged as a satellite of the Soviet Union or too closely allied to the United 
States. We have to live with that, and if neutrality is the result of a concen- 
tration of internal problems, raising the standard of living of the people and so 
on, particularly in the under-developed countries, I would accept that. It’s 
part of our own history for over a hundred years. 

Mr Kennedy pointed out the true criterion of neutralism—the motiva- 
tion of a State in adopting a neutralist position in world affairs. When it 
aims to achieve economic development and improved standards of living 
and national cohesion, then such neutralism is fully understandable. When, 
however, the purpose is to make use of the privileged sanctuary of neutral- 
ism to manipulate or interfere in the affairs of other States, or to camou- 
flage a partisan position, it is another matter. 

The United States will respect true neutralism where and when it 
exists. More important, the United States will welcome independent 
foreign policies formulated by the Governments of newly independent 
States on the merits of the issues and in their own best interest. As stated 
above, the United States is confident that more often than not this will lead 
to decisions on major foreign policy issues which will coincide with those of 
the United States. 

Mr Nyerere, Chief Minister of Tanganyika, published an article in The 
Observer } during the recent Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
in which in effect he said on the apartheid issue: South Africa must go or 
Tanganyika will not join. In explaining his intervention he stated that on 
some issues one cannot ‘remain neutral’. Speaking in Lagos in mid-April 
about Tanganyika’s foreign policy when she becomes independent later this 
year, he put the proposition even more clearly: ‘I do not mean we will be 
neutral. Neutrality is absurd. An independent policy does not necessarily 
mean neutrality.’ 

The United States has a historic interest and long-standing sympathy 
with the attempts of independent States to form associations or groupings 
of States. Her own history is that of the federation of thirteen newly 
1 12 March 1961. 
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independent colonies into one country and the accession over a period of 
175 years of thirty-seven more dependent territories to voluntary member- 
ship in the federal system of the United States of America. Since the end 
of the second World War the United States has encouraged all Western 
European initiatives towards integration, starting with the Schuman Plan. 
More recently, she has welcomed the formation of the Central American 
Common Market. 

The United States also stands ready to welcome and co-operate with 
new associations of African States, whether they be economic unions of the 
type established by the former French West African territories—the 
Conseil de l’Entente—or loose political associations of the type advocated 
by Liberia, or tighter political unions of the type attempted by the ill-fated 
Federation of Mali. One proviso and one caution should however be added. 
The proviso refers to the method of achieving integration. Voluntary 
associations, well conceived, are likely to endure. Imposed associations, 
no matter how well conceived, are not likely to endure for long. This would 
seem to be so, irrespective of whether the political integration is imposed 
by a colonial Power or by one African State on another. The caution, 
which derives in part from the experience of Mali, relates to ill-conceived 
political unions. They are detrimental to all concerned, they absorb the 
time and energy of the leaders of the constituent parts, they deflect atten- 
tion and interest from the fundamental internal problems of nation- 
building and the development of the constituent parts, and they create a 
whole range of new problems at the centre with respect to the conflicting 
national interests and aspirations of the constituent parts. 

In many instances nation-building and economic growth within 
individual States would seem to be a sound pre-condition to political 
integration. Then the integration of two or more such States would show 
a net increment of strength for the whole and for the parts. Alternatively, 
premature integration or union could mean more problems in building a 
cohesive society and State from disparate elements, and more problems of 
growth resulting from spreading the limited skilled human and material 
resources too far afield. 

In other instances, integration or union at an early stage would seem to 
be the wisest course. A case in point is the voluntary adherence of the 
Northern Cameroons to the Federation of Nigeria in the recent plebiscite 
conducted by the United Nations. The historical development of the 
Northern Cameroons and their obvious lack of viability—both political 
and economic—suggested the desirability of their affiliation with one of 
their neighbours. The population voluntarily opted for union with the 
Federation of Nigeria. Another possibility of early union might be the 
affiliation of Gambia with Senegal, but, as President Senghor of Senegal 
has said, only if Gambia voluntarily votes for such a union. 
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With regard to the political development of the new African States, the 
United States would obviously prefer that they should develop democratic 
political systems and institutions, which would make for an identity of 
interests in world affairs and for easier and probably closer relationships 
than would otherwise be the case. This does not mean, however, as so often 
has been contended, that the West expects to transfer its political institu- 
tions and framework en bloc to the new States. This contention is a straw 
man. 

The United States recognizes that there are many varied democratic 
frameworks in the West; that there is no reason, for instance, why the 
Westminster model should be the rule in former British territories, or the 
French and Belgian parliamentary models in their former territories, or 
the American model in others, though some of the new African States have 
found elements of the American presidential system to their liking. (For 
example, the new Constitution of the Republic of Togo is reported to be 
modelled on the American Constitution.) The important point is not the 
structure or mechanism er se, but rather the underlying concepts of 
majority rule subject to the rule of law, recognition of the role of the 
Opposition, the toleration of minorities and minority opinion, and the 
sharing of ultimate power throughout the broad basis of society. In the 
American view, States with political systems incorporating these funda- 
mental concepts are most likely to achieve the type of open and democratic 
societies which will benefit their citizens in spiritual as well as material 
terms and at the same time contribute to a peaceful and prosperous 
world, which will benefit all people. 

The United States takes account of the trend in some African States 
towards authoritarian and even totalitarian political regimes and models 
for economic growth. This is a matter of concern. There is a danger that 
so-called transitory authoritarian or totalitarian practices and institutions 
will become permanent. Once permanent, authoritarianism and totali- 
tarianism, including popular so-called democratic versions of them, result 
in the closing off of another corner of the world from normal contact with 
the rest and in outbreaks of political violence sooner or later. 

To seek to excuse authoritarian regimes or practices by denying the 
reality of their existence, or by rationalizing them as inevitable, necessary, 
or even desirable, is a disservice to the free world. It is a tragic concession 
in the critical struggle now being waged throughout the under-developed 
world between the free world and the Communist bloc. In this context, 
it is worth reflecting on the fact that the two States in Africa with Preven- 
tive Detention Acts are Southern Rhodesia and Ghana. Is the best pros- 
pect for the independent Southern Rhodesia, governed by an African 
majority, or, for that matter, for any other newly independent African 
State, to be a Preventive Detention Act administered by a ruling African 
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group in place of a former European ruling oligarchy? This may occur, but 
it is hardly to be welcomed or rationalized. It suffices to recognize one- 
party systems when they appear and to treat effectively with them, with- 
out sacrificing the hope and the belief that there is something better in the 
world, and without snuffing out the potential evolution of democratic and 
free institutions. This would certainly seem to me to be the message of the 
Law of Lagos which issued from the Rule of Law Conference held in Lagos 
in January of this year. The Conference, sponsored by the International 
Commission of Jurists, was attended, inter alia, by delegations from 
twenty-five African States. It is therefore significant that the Conference 
censured the use of Preventive Detention Acts in time of peace and 
approved the principle that fundamental human rights should not be 
abridged by law or by the State, except in a time of grave emergency. The 
Chairman of the Conference, Sir Adetokunbo Ademola, Chief Justice of 
Nigeria, captured the spirit of the Conference when, in rejecting out of hand 
the view that African conditions might require a departure from these 
general principles, he declared that: ‘The rule of law is not a Western idea, 
nor is it linked with any economic or social system. The rule of law 
belongs to free men, in Africa and elsewhere.’ 

It should be emphasized that political unity, imposed by force at the 
expense of cultural and social diversity and democratic rights, and 
economic development, achieved at the expense of individual initiative, do 
not fit the picture of independence envisaged by the African nationalist 
leaders for the people of their countries. There are new African States 
earnestly engaged in trying to make democratic systems work. There are 
African leaders sincerely determined to try to create democratic systems in 
their countries. It would indeed be ironic if, with independence, liberty 
and freedom must go. It is in the interest of the free world and in the 
national interest of the United States to encourage in such States every 
potential for the development of democratic practices and institutions. 
Sometimes a period of economic growth and political stability relieves 
some of the pressures underlying authoritarian trends; sometimes the 
growth of friendly relations with free nations minimizes xenophobic and 
authoritarian tendencies; sometimes the total world environment removes 
some of the anxieties which lead to authoritarian solutions; sometimes 
trade and aid, as well as the interest they signify, cushion and counteract 
fears, suspicions, and compulsions which favour authoritarian practices. 
In short, the trend is not necessarily irreversible. There is nothing inevit- 
able about the growth of authoritarianism in Africa. 

Given a common definition of the U.S. national interest in both areas 
of the world, how and why does U.S. policy towards under-developed 
countries in Asia differ from that towards African countries? The differ- 
ences are not uniform for all of Asia. U.S. policy towards India, for 
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example, approximates to that towards Africa. It has involved an evolu- 
tion, or, if you will, a change, in U.S. thinking towards Indian neutralism, 
which occurred during the second Eisenhower administration. Before that 
time, and as part of the climate in Asia, following the Communist revolution 
in China, the establishment of the Nationalist Chinese regime in Taiwan, 
and the Communist thrust into Korea and Indo-China, the United States 
had evolved a policy of bilateral and regional agreements for the protection 
of the territorial integrity of Asian countries. That policy led to defence 
arrangements, military assistance, economic assistance related to the 
support of regional and bilateral defence arrangements, and _ political 
decisions, all of which continue in one way or another to influence and 
shape U.S. policy towards many Asian States. A change was possible in 
the case of India, but even with respect to India there are still some diffi- 
culties remaining from earlier policy, for example U.S. military assistance 
to neighbouring Pakistan. 

The former area of French Indo-China—Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
and the Communist State of Viet Minh—still, as a consequence of the 
events that brought about the present status of the area, requires con- 
tinuity in U.S. policy. The Communist threat to the area, as shown in the 
hostilities and violence in Laos and Vietnam, remains unabated, the 
political instability of the area largely remains, and the development of 
the economies of the States in the area continues to lag. Within these 
limits, the United States may reorganize her military and economic assist- 
ance programmes and shift emphases somewhat. She may attempt through 
the use of her good offices or through negotiation to moderate some of the 
ideological political disputes in the area, such as those relating to the 
brand of pro-Western or pro-Communist neutralism of the various political 
factions present in Laos and to a lesser extent in Cambodia. But by and 
large the geo-political situation in the area and the history of developments 
to date do not allow for the formulations and application of a completely 
new policy on the same basis as was possible in 1960 in Africa, which in the 
timing of U.S. policy came as close as an area could to being a tabula rasa. 

The situations in the Korean peninsula and in Iran, like that in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, are the cumulative product of long histories in 
which many of the factors at the basis of U.S. policy, although changed in 
degree and shading, remain, in basic geo-political terms, fundamentally the 
same. S.E.A.T.O., C.E.N.T.O., and related bilateral defence arrangements 
and structures cannot be readily or easily dismantled; nor would it neces- 
sarily be desirable to dismantle them, given the continuing military and 
political situations in the areas. It may be possible to vary and shape the 
situations, and then vary and shape the institutional arrangements which 
are largely responsive to these situations. This, however, implies major 
détentes between the free world and the Communist bloc. Short of such 
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détentes, there can be, once again, reorganization, shifts in emphasis, and 
perhaps some redirection of efforts. 

It should be noted, however, that such decisions are not exclusively 
those of the United States or the West generally, on the one hand, and the 
Communist bloc on the other. The countries involved are important 
independent factors in so far as the West is concerned. Although in one 
respect this makes life more difficult for us than for the Communist world, 
where a directive from Moscow or Peking decides the policy of the satellite 
States, it is part of the set of values of the free world. The national 
interests of Korea, Vietnam, and Iran are, in the first instance, determining 
factors for these countries. Similarly, their political leadership may be 
influenced or persuaded by U.S. policy, but not directed. Hence the 
difficulties of the United States with some of her partners, whom the 
Communists denounce as American ‘stooges’ or ‘lackeys’. 

In this latter connection, it is interesting to note that, as the Soviet 
Union spreads its net and becomes more and more involved in aid, trade, 
barter, and military arrangements in the under-developed world, it has 
increasingly exposed itself to the risk of being held to ransom or being 
pushed into undesirable situations by some of its clients. Communist 
China has in fact redressed the balance of power considerably within the 
bloc, and President Nasser, outside the bloc, has been able to push the 
price of his co-operation up and up. Mao and Nasser may in the end prove 
more unmanageable clients than Chiang and the Shah. 

Finally, it should be noted that the policy in Asia of the Communist 
bloc is also a prisoner of its past policies and of the history underlying the 
present dispositions in the area. Although discipline and manipulation 
within the bloc may make possible reversals or shifts involving the sacrifice 
of local regimes or the national interests of new States, the bloc is not as 
free to follow new policy lines in Asia as it is in Africa. Like the United 
States, the Communist bloc has considerably more flexibility in its policy 
formulations in Africa. 

How and why does U.S. policy towards Latin America differ from the 
African model? The oldest American policy commitment, the Monroe 
Doctrine, sets the basic framework for the policy of the United States with 
respect to Latin America. The long and special history of relations between 
the United States and the States of Latin America has also provided a 
wealth of precedents, traditions, and limits on freedom of action. 

As a reaction to earlier temporary involvement—sometimes referred 
to as ‘Yankee imperialism’ and ‘gunboat diplomacy’—the United States 
formulated a rigid policy of non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Latin American States. This led both to uncomfortable and non-discrimi- 
nating relationships with authoritarian regimes of the Latin American 
type and to more comfortable relationships with the more democratic 
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Latin American States. The present Cuban situation is, in part at least, a 
heritage of this policy. The pendulum is now swinging again, and the 
recent U.S. offer of aid to Latin American countries—which has been 
accepted in principle in the Act of Bogata of September 1960—aims at 
social as well as economic development and involves such internal matters 
as housing and social welfare policy, taxation, monetary and fiscal reform, 
land reform, and general development policy; as recently as two years ago 
this would have been thought to be both an unwarranted and an unaccept- 
able interference by the United States in the internal affairs of Latin 
American countries. 

There has also been an increase in U.S. public funds available for 
assignment to Latin America to supplement the significant flow of private 
U.S. capital, with an expansion of grant funds, even though the emphasis 
continues to be on loans. The huge private U.S. investment in Latin 
America and the substantial U.S. public loans are major factors in U.S.- 
Latin American relations which are not currently significant in Africa or in 
Asia. 

There is likely to be more U.S. concern with the political colouration of 
the regimes in Latin America than in Africa. For relations on a non- 
discriminating basis with ‘petty dictators’ are no longer acceptable in the 
Americas ; hence the public disapproval and disavowal of the authoritarian 
regime of the Dominican Republic on the one hand and, on the other, the 
public judgment that the Castro regime ‘betrayed the revolution’ in Cuba, 
In Africa, on the contrary, a liberal attitude appears to many in the United 
States to require the opposite policy, namely total non-interference with 
the political colouration of African regimes, including ‘petty dictators’, 

Development assistance in Latin America is less likely to be a multi- 
lateral concern of the free world than an American one. The reverse is 
likely to be the case in Africa. This fact has already led and is likely to 
continue to lead to special or different types of aid institutions and aid 
flows and techniques, and to different patterns of investment and trade. 

There are, then, good reasons for the differences in U.S. policy towards 
Africa and Latin America despite a common assessment of U.S. national 
interest in the two areas. But, more important, there still remain para- 
mount unities underlying the U.S. basic policy of supporting the develop- 
ment of politically independent and economically viable States in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, unities dictated by the U.S. national interest in 
all the under-developed countries, wherever they may be. 


Address at Chatham House, 


20 June 1961 
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IMPROVING SOVIET PLANNING 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MEDIOCRITY 
N. JASNY 


ning. Ina sense it was a celebration of forty years of inability to de- 

velop forms of planning and a workable system of plans, of forty years 
of mediocrity in the concept and practice of planning. Not until December 
1960—late is of course better than never—was a general formulation given 
for the first time to one of the fundamental features of planning, if not the 
most fundamental, namely, that as the economy is perpetually changing, 
so must planning change; but Soviet planning is rigid. The recognition of 
this obvious truth was embodied in the decision on planning taken by the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on 24 December 1960.! It is of 
interest that in connection with this recognition Soviet planners awoke to 
the fact that the planning of American enterprises is elastic and has in 
fact been so for decades. 

Rigidity was especially undesirable in the medium-range plans (a 
general plan of ten to fifteen years’ duration, in force for such a period 
without fundamental revision, would be even more harmful, but this 
kind of plan never went beyond the preparatory stage). An annual plan 
may not need revisions so badly, though in fact the targets of annual plans 
were changed more often than those of five-year plans. A thorough check 
of the annual plans would still be sensible, say at the half-year turn, to 
consider the extent to which the targets set for the year are retaining their 
validity. 

Although they were in greater need of revisions, the five-year plans 
were revised only in exceptional cases, such as the drastic raising of the 
targets of the first F.Y.P. in 1930 as part of the frenzied drive for indus- 
trialization, full-scale collectivization of farming, etc., or the more moderate 
raising of the targets for consumer goods of the Directives on the fifth 
F.Y.P. following Stalin’s death in 1953. The outbreak of war (outside the 
U.S.S.R.) in 1939, which was necessarily to have.a strong impact on the 
Soviet economy, did not lead to a revision of the third F.Y.P., approved 
afew months earlier. The idea of such a revision was not even put forward. 
Even in the isolated cases where the F.Y.P.s were revised, the changes 
were treated not as revisions, but as fulfilment of the targets in less than 


|: 1960, the Soviets celebrated the fortieth anniversary of their plan- 


1 A statement on the constantly changing nature of the economy may be found in the 
editorial of Planovoe Khoziaistvo (Planned Economy), 1958, No. 6, p. 5, but only in the 
context of the lack of connection between one annual plan and the next. 
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five years, i.e. as over-fulfilment of the original targets; and over-fulfilment 
is still fulfilment, but better than simple fulfilment, in Bolshevik eyes. 

Closely connected with their rigidity, and to some extent itself a form 
of rigidity, was the lack of continuity in the plans, most pronounced in 
medium-range planning. A F.Y.P. never started its official life immediately 
after the end of the preceding five-year period. On this writer’s arithmetic, 
during the whole period of over thirteen years between the end of the war 
in 1945 and the approval of the seven-year plan early in 1959, only one 
approved F.Y.P.—the fourth—existed for as long as four-and-three- 
quarter years, and even that plan, in the form known to us, was not a 
completed F.Y.P. The Soviets started belatedly to treat the Directives 
on the fifth F.Y.P. as the final fifth F.Y.P., but even so there was an 
interval of more than three years from the end of the so-called fifth F.Y.P. 
period on 31 December 1955 and the approval of the seven-year plan early 
in 1959. Typically, the interval between each F.Y.P. lasted for over a 
year. And of course each F.Y.P. stood by itself, without any connection 
with its predecessor or successor. The Soviet economy would have been 
greatly harmed by this phenomenon if the true function of the F.Y.P.s 
had even remotely resembled the great role ascribed to them in Soviet 
propaganda. 

From 1925/26 onwards there has been an annual plan in each year 
(excluding the war years and probably three of the four Purge Era years, 
1938-40), but until lately these plans were approved with a delay of up to 
three months from the day on which they were to start operating. Some 
indispensable provisions were made for operating the economy before the 
targets of the new annual plan became available, but they did not operate 
wholly satisfactorily, and in any case this was all. Each annual plan was an 
isolated item, embodying no connection between adjacent annual plans. 
Some items, such as complicated machines and most constructions, 
require much more than a year to complete, but for years (indeed until 
1960 as regards constructions) the annual plans provided material and 
financial resources only for the portion of the machines or constructions to 
be accomplished during the given year. This isolation of one annual plan 
from another harmed not only the planning of the engineering and con- 
struction industries: the whole economy too was adversely affected, 
because, obviously, production and the economy as a whole operate 
continuously. 

In contrast to the recognition that Soviet planning is rigid while the 
economy is perpetually changing, which was only formulated forty years 
after the start of planning, the need for a firm connection between plans 
of different length, for an interwoven system of such plans, was re- 
cognized almost from the very beginning. Serious planning began around 
1924, and from the outset it was based on the principle of a system of 
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plans of different length. In this system the general plan of ten to fifteen 
years’ duration was to be the basis, the F.Y.P.s were to be segments of the 
general plan, and the annual plans were to be segments of the F.Y.P.s. 
For forty years this idea was reiterated on every suitable occasion, but it 
is the decision of the plenary session of the Party Central Committee in 
December 1960 which probably (or at any rate possibly) marks a serious 
step forward in establishing the necessary connection—so far, apparently, 
only between the F.Y.P.s and the annual plans. 

The long delay in the birth of the idea that planning and the plans 
must be elastic, and the equally delayed measures to establish close links 
between the plans of different duration (and, for that matter, between 
plans of the same duration but relating to different periods), were the 
result of the poor state of Soviet planning, and especially of the fact that 
planning was largely unrealistic, i.e. it lacked the fundamental, indeed 
indispensable, requirement. 

For a few years, until 1927, work on the various plans proceeded on 
the assumption that the plans had to be realistic—the only sensible form 
of planning. The question was not even discussed ; it was accepted as self- 
evident that the targets of plans must be fulfillable. Then, after a short 
transitory period, came the initial mad stage of the Stalin industrializa- 
tion drive, which I call the All-Out-Drive.1 During the brief period from 
1930 to 1932, real wages, which were scheduled in the first F.Y.P. to rise 
by more than 70 per cent, slumped to little more than half the previous 
level. The setting of fantastic targets in all plans (general plan, F.Y.P., 
and annual plans) was indeed the outstanding feature of the catastrophic 
All-Out-Drive: another example, the 1931 plan scheduled a rise in gross 
industrial production of 42 per cent, but the actual growth amounted at 
best to only a few per cent. Labour productivity in large-scale industry, 
instead of increasing by 21 per cent as planned for 1931, declined by about 
10 per cent. 

Since some planning was indispensable for the largely State-owned 
economy, the annual plans recovered to some extent from that state of 
prostration. In years and sectors of the economy favourable for the 
Soviets, the annual plans for the on-farm economy operated more or less 
successfully after 1933. Since agricultural output was at a deplorable 
level all through the Stalin era and failed to develop as fast as was desired 
afterwards, agricultural targets even in the annual plans remained un- 
realistic and can hardly be said to have operated at all, in the sense of 
affecting and directing farm production. 

The F.Y.P.s never recovered from the disaster of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s. Far from being the basis of all planning, which was to direct 


1See, for example, Soviet Industrialization, 1928-52 (University of Chicago Press, 
1961). 
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the national economy (the function they are supposed to have taken over 
when the attempt to set up a general plan failed), the role of the F.Y.P.s 
continued to be limited mainly to propaganda. The third F.Y.P., for 
example, scheduled an increase in labour productivity in industry of 65 
per cent in five years, but there was no increase at all during the three 
years that the F.Y.P. officially operated which were the years of the Purge 
Era. But the F.Y.P.s were also largely unrealistic in periods favourable 
for the Soviets. The story of the F.Y.P.s was indeed one of deterioration 
up to and including the Directives on the fifth F. Y.P. approved in October 
1952. 

Such refinements as are implied in the idea that ‘planning must be 
elastic and continuous, like the economy it is to guide’ would have been 
entirely out of place in the atmosphere prevailing when the third F.Y.P. 
was passed, shortly after the end of the great purges, and when their 
after-effects were still strongly in evidence in the almost complete stagna- 
tion of the economy. 

In fact, the verb ‘operate’ should not be used in connection with the 
F.Y.P.s. No F.Y.P. ever operated in the true sense of this word. With 
large parts of the annual plans operating in periods favourable for the 
Soviets, and the F.Y.P.s not operating at all, there was necessarily a huge 
gulf between the two types of plan. Whether deliberately or otherwise, 
a tendency developed to keep them apart, so that the economy, which 
could not have run without some planning, would have at least the 
annual plan to be guided by. 

The year-by-year breakdown of the F.Y.P. targets, which is in any 
case needed to give body to the F.Y.P., was from the outset regarded 
also as a means of maintaining the connection between the two types of 
plan. But such breakdowns were incorporated only in the first two 
F.Y.P.s. They failed to play the part assigned to them, and this may 
have been a secondary reason for their discontinuation (the principal 
reason was the general deterioration of planning). 


EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENT 


The order of December 1960, with its recognition that, though the 
economy was constantly changing, planning was rigid, was only one link 
in a chain of measures intended to bring about a fundamental improve- 
ment in planning, especially perspective (i.e. long-range and medium- 
range) planning. The very number of these measures suggests both the 
great need for improvement and the failure, or at best the only partial 
success, of most of them. The first group of measures was embodied in 

1 The history of the F.Y.P.s, as of perspective planning as a whole, is treated in greater 


detail in an essay under this title in a collection of essays on the Soviet economy, to be 
published this year. 
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the decree of 25 May 1955. Five and a half years elapsed between this 
order and that of December 1960, and yet, except for the measures taken 
in December 1956 (see below), it is difficult to point to one which can be 
regarded definitely as a fundamental improvement. And even the order 
of December 1960 can be assigned real importance only conditionally at 
the time of writing. 

The decree of 25 May 1955 treated the situation delicately. It empha- 
sized not so much the defects in planning as the need for improvement, 
which allegedly arose from the fact that the greatly expanded and much 
more complicated economy required more refined planning methods. 
Still, the presence of disproportions in the economy was acknowledged. 
The principal aim of the decree was to improve perspective planning and 
to create close contact between perspective and short-range planning. It 
asserted that the working out of both types of plan by one organization 
had not operated satisfactorily, and as a remedy it was decided to split 
the Gosplan U.S.S.R. into two organizations. The Gosplan U.S.S.R. re- 
tained perspective planning, while a new organization, the Gosekonom- 
komissiya, was to handle current planning. Perspective planning was to 
include both the F.Y.P.s and the general plan (covering ten to fifteen 
years) which the Soviets had unsuccessfully attempted to bring into 
existence since the 1920s. The F.Y.P.s were to have annual breakdowns. 
Current planning was to consist of annual plans with quarterly break- 
downs. 

The Gosplan U.S.S.R. and the Gosekonomkomissiya U.S.S.R. were to 
co-ordinate their work on the perspective and current plans respectively. 
The Gosekonomkomissiya was to work out the annual plans on the basis 
of the F.Y.P. plans, while the Gosplan U.S.S.R. was assigned the task of 
‘checking the conformity of the annual plans with the perspective plans’. 
It is noteworthy that, while the annual breakdown of the F.Y.P. was to be 
revived, the decree did not suggest that the annual plans were to be 
worked out specifically on the basis of the annual targets of the F.Y.P. 
for the respective year. 

How a close connection between the plans could be established by 
splitting the work on them between two organizations was, and still re- 
mains, a mystery. The Gosekonomkomissiya, for example, was to work 
out the 1956 plan; the Gosplan had to work out the sixth F.Y.P., which 


1 Space permits reference only to changes in the basic features of the various plans and 
their interdependence, as well as in the structure of the central planning organization. 
There was in addition decentralization of decision-making, including reduction in the 
number of indicators included in the State national economic plans. All this seems to be to 
the good, except that the control of the highly centralized Party has been reinforced, and 
many local Khrushchevs may be worse than one in Moscow. The number of indicators 
included in the central plan has been cut drastically from the enormous number still in- 
cluded even a few years ago. Decentralization seems to have consisted mainly in the 
transfer to the republics of the powers to allocate means of production and raw materials; 
subsequent allocation is done by the sounarkhozy. Larger constructions are directed from 
Moscow, where, as before, important decisions on output are taken. 
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of course was to include 1956. Was it actually to work out only a four- 
year plan for 1957-60, accepting the targets of the Gosekonomkomissiya 
for 1956? Too little is known of the 1956 plan, but the Directives on the 
sixth F.Y.P. proved disappointing, although this was hardly due to the 
splitting of the planning organization alone. In particular, the Directives 
did not contain the prescribed year-by-year breakdown. 

May 1955, and for that matter, February 1956, when the Directives 
on the sixth F.Y.P. were approved, were still too near to Stalin’s era 
for any fundamental improvement in planning. The economy and plan- 
ning were still in fetters, and thought and initiative were still paralysed, 
so deeply frozen that more time was needed to bring them to a state 
where real defrosting could start. The Directives on the sixth F.Y.P., 
hastily produced and approved in February 1956, were only a little better 
than those on the fifth. Specifically, as was officially acknowledged later, 
constructions were planned which could not be completed in the scheduled 
time, and targets for industrial output were set for which the productive 
capacities and raw materials were not always assured. And of course a 
fantastic goal was set for the output of farm products. The annual plan 
for 1956 and the original draft of the 1957 plan also apparently had serious 
defects (this cannot be fully checked). And, finally, in the conditions 
of 1955 or 1956, any closer connection between the F.Y.P. and the 
annual plans would have burdened the latter with impossible targets. 

A real break came with the decisions of the plenary Central Com- 
mittee session of 20-24 December 1956. While this was not explicitly 
spelt out, these decisions provided for a decisive turn to realistic planning. 
The Directives on the sixth F.Y.P. and the draft of the 1957 plan were 
to be revised with this in view. The draft of the 1957 plan worked out 
prior to the plenary session succumbed under these revisions straight 
away, while the Directives on the sixth F.Y.P. perished somewhat later. 
The new draft of the 1957 plan, approved in February 1957, was, with some 
exceptions mainly involving output of farm products, wholly realistic; 
some targets were even obviously too low. Realistic also were the targets 
of the general plan, announced in November 1957, and, with the same 
exceptions, those of the subsequent annual plans and of the seven-year 
plan for 1959-65, which took the now vacant place of a F.Y.P. The split- 
ting of the Gosplan was also soon discontinued (officially under the law of 
10 May 1957 on the reorganization of industry and construction, but 
actually earlier). 

With all plans on approximately the same level with respect to their 
realism, the way was open for a closer connection between five-year and 
annual plans and for other improvements. Some progress was actually 
attempted towards establishing this connection, although at first by a 
very peculiar route. 
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The fifteen-year ‘general plan’ announced in November 1957 actually 
consisted of targets for only eleven industrial commodities (in one figure 
each). These targets were dead within not much more than a year. Now, 
little more than three years after their announcement, the targets of this 
plan are hardly mentioned. Even prior to the targets of the ‘general plan’, 
two general plans for individual items existed. The general plan for electric 
power was apparently prepared in 1955, that for traction on railways in 
1956. Both succumbed when the targets of the seven-year plan, which 
showed a marked departure from them, were accepted early in 1959 
(this was also the reason for the death of the general plan’s targets for 
eleven industrial products, approved in November 1957). 

While the discouraging experience with the single and individual 
general plans (a single general plan is one which covers the whole economy) 
may have influenced the thinking of the planners, this is not reflected in 
practice. They go on cheerfully speaking of the possibility of producing 
single general plans which will actually operate. Moreover, the period for 
which it is believed possible to work out such a general plan has even been 
extended. 

In 1958, probably in April or May, new measures on the planning 
front were decided. There seems to have been no official announcement,! 
but the measures were described in an editorial in Planned Economy, 
1958, No. 5, under the familiar title, “ Planning of the National Economy— 
to the Level of Expanding Tasks’. The principal measure was formulated 
in these words (p. 5): “To discontinue from 1959 the existing practice of 
working out and approving annual national economic plans as if from 
scratch [emphasis on ‘‘from scratch’’]’, ‘Planning will be based on per- 
spective plans’, and also (p. 7): ‘Enterprises, constructions, sovnarkhozy 
[regional councils of national economy], union republics, ministries, and 
other central organizations will have annual plans [in the form of annual 
targets of the perspective plans].’ Realizing, if inadequately, that the 
annual targets of the perspective plan could not be applied as they were 
laid down earlier, possibly even years before, the regulation provided for 
the annual targets of the perspective plan to be ‘corrected and made more 
precise’. But this provision was again reduced in significance (the extent 
of the reduction is not clear) by the following: ‘It is important to assure 
that in correcting the yearly targets of the perspective plans the sovnark- 
hozy and Union republics do not subject them to serious changes’ (p. 9). 

This virtually elevates rigidity to a principle. The targets of the 
seven-year plan for 1964, for example, set in 1958, were expected to 
operate in that year without ‘serious changes’ at least by the sounarkhozy 
and Union republics. 


1 The measures were not included in the voluminous collection Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions, IV, 1954-60 (Moscow, 1960). 
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In the intended scheme it would have been easier to provide the 
perspective plan (in this case the seven-year plan) with a year-by-year 
breakdown than to have the annual segments (with revisions) operate 
satisfactorily as the annual plans in the respective years. But the planners 
did not even succeed in providing the seven-year plan with a year-by-year 
breakdown. This failure buried, at least for a time, the unfortunate idea 
of annual segments of a medium-range plan operating as annual plans. 

In November 1959, Mr Khrushchev announced that work was being 
done on a general plan for the whole economy of fifteen to twenty years’ 
duration!, ie five years longer than had been established by the 
decree of 25 May 1955. Since it is scarcely possible for even a ten to 
fifteen years’ single general plan to be worked out with any serious hope 
of survival for at least a few years, a general plan five years longer arouses 
even less enthusiasm. 

June 1960 brought a decision which it was impossible to foresee: a 
renewed split of the planning organization three years after the previous 
split had been hurriedly revoked. It did not of course matter that this 
time the Gosplan U.S.S.R. retained current planning, while a second 
organization, the Gosekonomsovet,? was assigned the task of handling 
perspective planning. The idea that splitting or merging organizations 
can improve performance is still in high favour in the U.S.S.R., in spite of 
Krylov’s 150-year-old fable in which a quartet consisting of an ass, a goat, 
a monkey, and a bear try to improve their music by changing places. The 
present writer does not recall any statement that the renewed split is 
operating successfully, although the results were loudly praised in the 
case of the 1955 split, soon to be discarded. 

Then came the big step. The order of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
of 24 December 1960 prescribed that, beginning with the 1962 plan, each 
annual plan was to include targets for the major items for a fifth year after 
the plan year, i.e., for example, for 1966 in the case of the 1962 plan.? The 
meaning of the changes in five-year plans introduced by the order of 
December 1960 was not grasped at once,‘ and none of its implications 
seems to have been spelt out either inside or outside the U.'S.S.R. A 
perspective plan for a medium distant year, say five or seven years, is 
certainly very desirable, but targets for such a year are needed not so 
much for the purpose of knowing what will have to be done in that 


1 Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, 13 December 1960. 

2 The abbreviated name stands for ‘State Economic Council of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R.’, but some time later ‘Economic’ was changed to ‘Scientific-Economic’ 
(words are cheap!), without changing the abbreviated term. 

3 See interview with V. N. Novikov, president of the Gosplan U.S.S.R., in Ekonomi- 
cheskaya Gazeta, 29 December 1960. 

* The official announcement on the meeting of the Council of Ministers on 24 December 
1960 (see dailies of 27 December 1960) devoted only one paragraph to the vastly important 
organization of planning. This one paragraph still remains the only official pronouncement 
on this item. 
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relatively distant year. That will become clearer when the time approaches. 
The targets for a medium distant year are needed in the first place to find out 
what is to be done in this year and the next, to ensure movement in the right 
direction. This direction must be determined as well as can be foreseen 
now, five years in advance. The F.Y.P.s in the form in which they existed 
for more than thirty years (the seven-year plan also has this form) would 
not have served this purpose well, even if they had been worked out ex- 
cellently in other respects. ; 

With the F.Y.P. worked out every five years for a definite five-year 
period, its role must necessarily change from year to year. In the first 
year of the five-year period, the five-year plan would serve as a guide 
for the next four to five years. In its fourth year of operation, the F.Y.P. 
would be a guide only for one year, i.e. there would not be a perspective 
plan at all. Assuming that the next F.Y.P. would be ready on time 
(which has not happened yet), it would set up these obstructive hurdles 
anew, providing successively a perspective for five, four, three, etc., years. 

The form of plan to be introduced on the basis of the December 1960 
decision ensures the existence of a year-to-year perspective for the same definite 
number of years (namely five). This is why the claim that the perspective 
plan has been made elastic (this feature is constantly emphasized) seems 
wholly justified. Each year there will be a five-year perspective, a 
revision of the previous year’s five-year perspective, in which the develop- 
ments of the past year are taken into account. 

In addition to making the F.Y.P. elastic, the presence in the same 
annual plan of targets for the plan year and for the year five years ahead 
is certainly a serious step towards establishing a close connection between 
the annual and the middle-range plan. This was also the aim of the 
abortive reform attempted in 1958 (and 1959). But while the earlier re- 
form assigned the commanding position to the F.Y.P., in the new order 
the annual plan seems to be in the foreground (where it should logically be). 

Both in relation to elasticity of planning and to the form of the five- 
year targets, the new measure, if it could be made to operate successfully, 
would represent a new, superior stage of planning. That the division of 
the planning organization, from which it is difficult to expect anything 
good, was retained, acts of course as a restraining factor. 

A group of six American economists visiting the U.S.S.R. in 1960 
called on the Gosplan U.S.S.R. They were told then that the Gosplan 
was aware of the practice followed by U.S.A. corporations of setting up 
‘moving’ F.Y.P.s. If planning had proceeded on healthy lines in the 
U.S.S.R., they would not have spoken in 1960 of the long-established 
American practice of a ‘moving’ plan as of something new.1 Moreover, the 


1 A. M. Ginzburg, condemned in 1931 to ten years’ imprisonment at a Moscow trial, cited 
a statement of an American expert that planning must be continuous. See his Essays on 
Industrial Economics (Moscow, 19309), p. 237. 
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adoption of this practice forty years after the start of planning in the 
U.S.S.R. has not been assessed or analysed there. 

One result of the measure announced in December 1960, by no means 
the most important, is that it means a de facto, if not de jure, end of the 
seven-year plan. This conclusion may seem startling, but it is inescapable. 
In January 1962 we are supposed to have the targets of the 1962 plan 
for 1966 in addition to the targets of the seven-year plan for 1965. There 
is no doubt that it will be difficult to find a single important item for which 
the targets of the two plans will coincide (allowing, of course, for the one- 
year difference). It is not the 1965 targets of the seven-year plan that 
will be relevant, but the 1966 targets of the 1962 plan, produced three 
years later with consideration of the intermediate developments. The 
seven-year plan has been propagandized so incessantly that Soviet 
officials will probably be reluctant to recognize its premature death; all 
the same, they will have a corpse on their hands. (They are used to this.) 

The existing form of perspective plan is even less adapted to the 
general plan. Rigidity is even more intolerable in this plan than in a 
F.Y.P. Like the F.Y.P.s, the general plan, if it could be worked out at 
all, would need frequent revision, possibly each year; and a rigid fifteen- 
year plan would provide a perspective for the whole fifteen-year period 
only in its first year. After five years, there would be a perspective only 
for ten years, after ten years only one for five years, and so on. Yet 
there is no provision in the December 1960 decision for changing the general 
plan after each or any of the number of years. 


A STEP BACKWARD? 


The assumption (which this writer was inclined to make) that at long 
last, forty years after its start, Soviet planning had got on to the right 
track received a check after the publication of the report on the Con- 
ference on Improving Planning of 14-18 March 1961, in Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta, 26 March 1961. The conference was organized by the Scientific 
Research Economic Institute of the Gosekonomsovet, and all organ- 
izations connected in any way with planning participated.1 It is not 
clear whether the decisions of the Conference as well as Efimov’s article, 
cited above, are a revision or an elaboration of the December decree. It 
seems probable that they are a revision but are treated as a clarification. 

While the decisions of the Conference contain some good ideas, in 
substance they represent an attempt to combine the new improved 
planning system, prescribed in December 1960, with the old inferior one, 
ignoring the fact that the combination can hardly work. The Conference 


1 The measures, reported as agreed by the Conference, are to be found in an article by 
A. Efimov, head of the Scientific Research Institute of the Gosekonomsovet, in Kommunist, 
1961, No. 4, pp. 19-22, published about a week before the Conference. 
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rightly subscribed to the idea that planning must be elastic, yet retained 
the unrealistic idea that the general plan, specifically the one of fifteen to 
twenty years’ duration, should be the basis of planning. To ensure the 
dominant position of the general plan, the Conference suggested that it 
should be broken up into five-year periods. This requires a plan of either 
fifteen or twenty years, and it seems that the general plan which will be 
presented to the Twenty-second Congress of the C.P.S.U. will be a twenty- 
year plan. This difference does not really matter. Twenty years makes 
even better propaganda than fifteen. Except for the broad outlines, par- 
ticularly those for the regions, and for such items as traction on railways, 
the general plan will not be much good for anything other than Congress 
pageantry, the function successfully fulfilled by the targets of the general 
plan announced in November 1957 and now dead. Nothing was said of 
future revisions.! 

With reference to the F.Y.P.s, the intermediate link in the system of 
plans, Efimov declared categorically,? ‘The F.Y.P.s [i.e. those of the old 
rigid type] must be retained, because they have a great mobilizing 
significance and serve as a programme of activities for the whole nation.’ 
The most likely interpretation of this dictum is that the authorities are 
not yet ready to dispense with the propaganda value of the F.Y.P.s in 
their old form. The Conference wanted the F.Y.P.s to be approved a 
whole year ahead of the start of their operation (another unrealistic wish) ; 
they also are to have year-by-year breakdowns. 

The annual plans, the third step in the system of plans, are to be 
worked out on the basis of the F.Y.P.s, and to include targets for the 
major items in the year next after the plan year as well as for the fifth 
year from the plan year. The idea of targets for the major items of the 
year following the plan year may be good; they will provide, at least to a 
certain extent, a badly-needed bridge from one year to the next. The 
idea was given a trial in 1957, which may have worked satisfactorily, 
and it may be negligence that the provision was not included in the 
December 1960 decision. 

Otherwise the scheme seems unworkable. Under the Conference 
decisions, there would, for example, be targets for 1968 of the year-by- 
year breakdown of the F.Y.P. for, say, 1966-70, as well as targets for the 
same year 1968 in the annual plan for 1964. Which of these would 
operate? This is the very situation which suggests that the provision in 
the order of December 1960 on the inclusion in the annual plans of the 
targets for the fifth year after the plan year means the end of the seven- 
year plan. The two sets of targets, one coming from the F.Y.P. and the 


1 The planners may possibly realize quite clearly that the general plan can only be 
shortlived, but announcement of this fact would greatly reduce the pageantry effect. 
* Op. cit., p. 20. 
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other set as part of the annual plan, can obviously not operate simul- 
taneously. 

While the order of December 1960 seems to establish the priority of 
the annual plan, the decision of the March 1961 Conference obviously 
sticks to the formula: priority of the general plan, then the F.Y.P., and 
only then the annual plan, a formula established in the early 1920s and 
staunchly adhered to since. 

The above had been written when Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, 4 April 
1961, published a long piece entitled ‘The State Plan—The Law of 
Production’, with the subtitle ‘To Assist the Instructor of an Economic 
Seminar’. Such material usually includes only items which are beyond 
dispute. The decisions of the March 1961 Conference are presented in the 
article, not as proposals but as existing planning practice. The outlook 
hardly seems rosy if the attempt should be made to put into practice the 
agglomeration of plans embodied in the resolution of the March 1961 
Conference. 

What comes next? In October there will be the pageant of approval 
of the general plan for twenty years at the C.P.S.U.’s Twenty-second 
Congress. The guides incorporated in it may operate for a few years, 
(They could of course be presented in something sounding less ambitious 
than a twenty-years’ plan.1) Some time in November or December the 
1962 plan with targets for the major items in 1963 and 1966 should be 
approved. If it is decided to struggle along with the seven-year plan, 
the next F.Y.P. should be for 1966-70, which even according to the new 
regulations will not have to be ready before the end of 1964. By that time 
the ‘moving’ F.Y.P. incorporated in the annual plans may be so firmly 
established that there will be no need for an old-style F.Y.P. We can 
only wait and see. 


July 1961. 


1 Such targets as ‘the solution of the basic economic task, the creation of a material- 
technical basis of the communist society, the attainment by the people of the U.S.S.R. of 
the highest living standards in the world’, to be the basis of the general plan in accordance 
with the decision of the Twenty-first Party Congress (see Efimov, op. cit., p. 17), belong in 
the realm of propaganda. What form the twenty-year general plan, to be accepted in 
October 1961, will actually have, is of course a matter for conjecture. If the attempt is 
made to have a breakdown by five-year periods, it may be difficult to hold the plan down 
to the highly tentative guides which seem to be possible and sensible. On the other hand, 
the general plan will possibly not be an overall plan; it may only cover a few items per- 
taining to industry, agriculture, and transport, but with five-year breakdowns. 
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KENYATTA AND THE KIKUYU 
REVIEW ARTICLE 


GEORGE BENNETT 


Jomo Kenyatta: Towards Truth about ‘The Light of Kenya’. By George Delf. 
London, Gollancz, 1961. 223 pp. Index. ats. 

East AFRICAN REBELS: A Study of Some Independent Churches. By F. B. 
Welbourn. London, SCM Press, 1961. xiv-++-258 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. (World Mission Studies.) 21s. 


THESE two publications together with an article by Mr Welbourn in the May 
1961 issue of Race1 provide a challenge to the Corfield Report on Mau Mau 
published in June 1960.? This latter caused little stir when it appeared since it 
seemed merely to reinforce the findings of the trial of Kenyatta in 1952-3. 
Though the Corfield Report was noted in the press it was not then submitted to 
any detailed scrutiny. This was unfortunate since, as the Governor of Kenya 
acknowledged in giving reasons for maintaining Kenyatta’s detention, the 
Report has deepened European fears of Kenyatta, among both administrators 
and settlers in Kenya. Now Mr Delf’s and Mr Welbourn’s writings show the 
need for a re-examination of the Report and its pre-suppositions. 

The Kikuyu occupy a central position in Kenya’s inhabited area. Their land 
stretches north from Nairobi to Mount Kenya, their sacred mountain, and their 
population of 1} million comprises a fifth of the Africans in Kenya. From the 
arrival of the first Europeans conflicting views have been taken of the Kikuyu. 
Corfield quotes (p. 38) the early administrator, C. W. Hobley, describing them 
as ‘a very turbulent and treacherous tribe’, against which Welbourn (Race, 
pp. 13-14) sets Miss Perham’s ‘very different picture’: she records Lugard as 
finding the Kikuyu ‘honest and straightforward’ and believing that the happy 
relations possible with ‘this most friendly tribe’ had been ruined in two years by 
mishandling.* These assessments may reflect less the Kikuyu than the persona- 
lity of the writers, though it may be of some significance that the explorer Joseph 
Thomson, the first European to have dealings with the Kikuyu, reported of 
them a reputation which tallied more with Hobley’s account.* Burke’s warning 
about judging a whole people should be borne in mind as we note the in- 
creasingly bad name the Kikuyu were given by the British. The antagonistic 
generalizations have taken some curious forms. Dr Carothers almost pre- 
judiced the reader against the Kikuyu in the opening pages of his generally 
admirable report:5 he picked up Tracey’s view that the Kikuyu have little 
music in them, and we all know: 


The man that hath no music in himself. . . 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils... 
Let no such man be trusted.® 


1 Vol. u, No. 2 (London, Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations) : 
‘Comment on Corfield’, being extracts from a paper of the same title, by a group of Kikuyu 
students at Makerere College under Welbourn’s chairmanship. 

2 Historical Survey of the Origins and Growth of Mau Mau, Cmnd. 1030 (1960). 

3M. Perham, Lugard, Vol. 1 (London, Collins, 1956), pp. 202-3. 

4 J. Thomson, Through Masailand (London, Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Riving- 
ton, 1885), p. 306. 

5 J. C. Carothers, The Psychology of Mau Mau (Kenya Govt., 1954), pp. 4-5. 

® Merchant of Venice, Act V, Scene I. 
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Carothers commended also the suggestion that the Kikuyu have ‘a forest 
psychology’ which leads to ‘secretiveness, to suspicions, and to scheming’, 
Perhaps it is the nature of the psychologist to seek the complex reasons; the 
historian generally prefers the simpler: the Kikuyu lost land and were almost 
surrounded by European settlement. John Gunther made a valid point when he 
compared the British view of the Kikuyu to that taken earlier of the Bengali:) 
the British colonial administrator has always preferred ‘the noble savage’, the 
Pathan and the Masai, to ‘the clever boy’. Perhaps, as Carothers suggests, it is 
the repulsion of likes: ‘these Kikuyu people are the most like ourselves in Kenya, 
and are the best-fitted for success within our cultural mode’.? They are hard- 
working and have been, throughout the British period, avid for education. 

On education, Welbourn’s East African Rebels is of value in providing a 
check on Corfield’s chapter on the Kikuyu independent schools. Welboum 
starts by commending to our attention again McGregor Ross’s Kenya from 
Within ® as giving an understanding of a situation where ‘injustice and op- 
pression are rife’, and by commenting that if a European can see this ‘it may 
be assumed that Africans—or at least a large proportion of educated Africans— 
are feeling even more strongly, whether or not their feelings can be objectively 
justified’ (Rebels, p. 115). Welbourn, himself a Christian minister, examines the 
missionary part in arousing these feelings; he quotes a Kikuyu saying: “There's 
no difference between a missionary and a settler’ (p. 111). Yet it was not just 
that missionaries, Catholic and Protestant alike, obtained land, so often regarded 
as the starting point for Kikuyu politics. Welbourn’s discussion of the Kikuyu 
is set in a book which shows again how independent churches have often started 
as a reaction against Christian paternalism, in the natural human demand for 
freedom. Corfield makes a comparable point of first importance: ‘I am con- 
vinced that this sense of social injustice is the most fundamental of the many 
grievances and resentments which beset the African in general and the Kikuyu 
in particular’, and he then refers to a Belgian Parliamentary Commission’s 
Report on Congo rioting which ‘considered that the comparative failure of 
the Europeans to realize the effect of discriminatory practices and behaviour 
was probably the most important of the causes of this unrest’ (p. 26). 

Discrimination and unrest were clearly linked in the formation of the first 
Kikuyu political bodies after the first World War. Corfield, in an unfortunate 
sentence (p. 39), has confused the two associations which then emerged. The 
Kikuyu Association, formed in 1920, was concerned almost entirely with land 
grievances and was essentially a moderate body—many of its supporters were 
Chiefs and headmen and it remained closely connected with missionaries.‘ 
Certainly its leader, Chief Koinange of Kiambu, considered Harry Thuku’s 
Young Kikuyu Association, formed in 1921, as a hostile group of young men, 
and the latter took up a series of wider grievances. In particular, they burned 
kipandes, the registration cards bearing finger-prints introduced by the Govern- 
ment in 1920; these became increasingly resented as a mark of discrimination 
since Africans alone had to carry them. 

After Thuku’s arrest in 1922 the Young Kikuyu Association became the 
Kikuyu Central Association and in this Jomo Kenyatta came to play a leading 
part. The new Association attained a real importance only in 1929, in the 
quarrel with the Church of Scotland over female circumcision. As Corfield well 
points out (p. 41), this was of ‘profound significance’; ‘the Kikuyu became a 
divided people’—the traditionalists seeking to preserve their customs, and those 
who believed that progress lay in co-operation with missionaries and Govern- 


1 John Gunther, Inside Africa (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1955), p. 364. 

2 Carothers, op. cit., p. 21. 

3 London, Allen & Unwin, 1927. 

4 G. Bennett, ‘The Development of Political Organizations in Kenya’, Political Studies, 


June 1957, pp. 118 f. 
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ment.! It has been often noted how Kenyatta has been the African leader most 
fervent in defence of tribal custom. In Facing Mount Kenya,* a fascinating 
mixture of anthropology and political tract, Kenyatta displays well the unease 
of Africans in a situation of culture-contact and rapid change. A small illustra- 
tion may suffice: Kenyatta tells us that he ‘had the privilege’ of trying a love- 
spell ‘and it undoubtedly proved successful’, but he then seeks explanation in 
terms of telepathy and ‘occultism’, concluding: ‘it cannot be dismissed as merely 
superstition’ (pp. 289-99). Over the tribal past and over tribal custom, includ- 
ing female circumcision, an aura is cast. Perhaps it was unfortunate that 
Kenyatta’s subject of study was anthropology, for some of its adepts have some- 
times appeared, through their stress on description, to have had little or no 
critical sense with regard to what they were examining. 

Facing Mount Kenya was published in 1938, in that long period, from 1931 
to 1946, of Kenyatta’s absence from Kenya. For these years Delf’s material 
may not be new to those who have met the same informants but it does rein- 
force the general impression of Kenyatta as a moderate in England: the serious 
student under Malinowski, the perfect agricultural labourer, and the good com- 
panion in the Sussex pub. Those who knew Kenyatta well then—equally with 
his stepfather in Kenya reported here (pp. 27-9)—find it impossible to believe 
that he could have led the Mau Mau movement. Yet some had doubts: which of 
the ‘well-known’ women writers on Kenya—Delf (p. 100) gives no name— 
thought him then ‘clearly ambitious and an intriguer . . . a rather sinister per- 
sonality’? The contacts Kenyatta formed with other African and Negro leaders 
during his long exile culminated in the Pan-African Conference at Manchester in 
1945. 
Two of the Conference’s leading figures, Kenyatta and Nkrumah, soon 
returned to their respective countries to find similar post-war discontents. 
Corfield (pp. 23-4) describes well those in Nairobi: ex-servicemen who had 
sought to develop newly acquired skills and had lost money in trading, low 
wages which took account only of ‘the needs of a single man without a family’, 
unemployment of ‘as many as 10,000 Africans, mostly Kikuyu’, slums and a 
grave housing shortage. In such circumstances an ‘agitator’ was not necessary for 
there to be ‘unrest’ ;? stimulation would come from the young discontented 
‘thug’ element natural to such a situation. In Nairobi this was ‘the Forty 
Group’, a collection of Kikuyu circumcised in 1940, many of whom had seen 
war-service. 

Into these elemental conditions Kenyatta returned and received ‘a hero’s’ 
welcome from the young African press. He had been most successful in obtain- 
ing what so many Kikuyu desired: education and acceptance into Western 
society. He was met at Mombasa by Peter, son of Chief Koinange, and ‘he made 
immediate contact with his old K.C.A. associates’. Then something happened 
which Corfield cannot properly understand: the K.C.A.* men ‘were apprehensive 
that he might desert to the Government side and they discussed compelling 
him to take the all-powerful thenge oath as a proof of anti-Government inten- 
tions’ (p. 50). Corfield has asked (same page) whether Kenyatta had not already 
made a final decision to oppose the Government. As Welbourn points out, 
Corfield makes certain assumptions, one of which is, before any evidence is 
adduced, that full responsibility for Mau Mau lies with ‘Jomo Kenyatta and his 
associates’ (Race, p. 8). With this fundamental assumption, Corfield fails to 
examine the real problem of the years 1946-52: who controlled whom, Kenyatta 


1 Welbourn (Race, pp. 16-17) shows that the divisions shade one into the other and he 
distinguishes six different groups of Kikuyu. 

2 London, Secker and Warburg, 1938. Reprinted 1953. 

3 This point has to be made since Corfield appears to accept (pp. 74-5) the Government 
view against S. V. Cooke on this. 

4 Kikuyu Central Association. 
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or the thugs? Yet this question has been discussed in Nairobi since 1947. After 
his visit then the able American writer, Negley Farson, who saw Kenyatta three 
times, wrote: ‘Many Europeans believe, I think correctly, that the “Forty” 
group has Jomo on the spot, and that he is afraid of them.’! Delf is not alone in 
thinking (p. 151) that Kenyatta took to drink ‘as a tranquillizer’. 

Corfield’s picture of the years 1948-9 is curiously unconvincing. It seems 
clear that oathing started in 1947, yet the two following years saw a marked 
decline, not an increase, of agitation in the Kikuyu country. Corfield is clearly 
puzzled but can provide no real explanation. What if Corfield were less suspi- 
cious? Whilst he acknowledges that Kenyatta ‘often made constructive 
speeches’ he adds that he ‘was also an adept in cloaking his inner intentions’ 
(p. 51). Twice during 1948 the East African Standard, Nairobi’s leading Euro- 
pean paper, commended Kenyatta’s outspoken utterances. At the annual 
Kenya African Union conference that year he blamed Africans for many of their 
troubles and called for action by them to raise their standard of living. In the 
Kikuyu country he attacked the African propensity for litigation over land, the 
embezzlement practised by African officials, the general low moral standards, 
and the dishonesty of African traders; he urged better farming practices: the 
use of manure and soil conservation. Surely these speeches should be noted in 
considering the greater Kikuyu co-operation with the Government in 1948.2 

Corfield—unlike some at the time—will not allow that the initiative taken 
by Kenyatta and Peter Koinange to form the Kenya Citizens’ Association in 1951 
was anything but a cover for more violent planning. Some have considered this 
the last attempt to warn the Government and to avert the explosion which 
Kenyatta was powerless to control. Corfield pours scorn on such people and 
writes: ‘since there are still persons to be found who voice some doubt on the full 
complicity of these two in the Mau Mau rebellion’ he will ‘attempt a cursory 
analysis’ of their part in the Citizens’ Association. Here he makes a significant 
concession: in acknowledging that ‘they were caught on the horns of a serious 
dilemma’, he adds: ‘To denounce and renounce Mau Mau would entail the 
sacrifice of the only weapon they had to achieve their ends if all else failed’ 
(p. 103). More bluntly, it was unlikely in the then circumstances of Kenya for 
them to succeed by constitutional action: there were no African elections to the 
Legislative Council and the Governor had already refused to appoint Kenyatta. 
Perhaps the best short analysis of the difficult situation remains that in an 
unjustly neglected book: D. H. Rawcliffe’s Struggle for Kenya,’ pp. 46-9. 
Although this book is by no means uncritical of Kenyatta, it has been banned 
by the Kenya Government; is this because it challenges the ‘orthodox’ view that 
the prime responsibility for Mau Mau was Kenyatta’s? Rawcliffe, like Farson 
and Delf, shows well the complexity of the situation in which Kenyatta was 
caught after being away from Kenya for so long. Dare one make a comparison 
with the Devlin Commission’s * analysis of Banda in Nyasaland? Certainly 
Nairobi in 1951 was no Hyde Park situation with London crowds and ‘Bobbies’. 
Welbourn quotes (Race, p. 18) an article by Archbishop Beecher in which he 
maintained that it was only in June 1951 that Kenyatta came to terms with the 
Nairobi thugs. 

Who then devised Mau Mau? The Government’s evidence against Kenyatta, 
both in the trial and in the Corfield Report, remains circumstantial. As late as 
July 1952 a Government minute recorded: ‘Although there was as yet no con- 

1 N. Farson, Last Chance in Africa (London, Gollancz, 1949), p. I15. 

2 E.A.S., 26 March, 6 July, and 8 October 1948. The present writer has been told 
recently in Kenya by the reporter who recorded these speeches for the E.A.S. (a non- 
Kikuyu and a moderate now prominent in African politics) that he was convinced of the 
genuineness of Kenyatta’s intention in these speeches but that the words were often twisted 
by the thugs for their own purposes. 

3 London, Gollancz, 1954. 
“ Cmnd. 814 of 1959. 
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crete evidence to prove that Jomo Kenyatta was behind the Mau Mau move- 
ment, there was every reason to believe that he was one of the leaders of this 
society’ (Corfield, p. 142). Much confusion has been caused by writings on the 
Mau Mau oath. Carothers argued that this was so akin to medieval witchcraft 
that its ‘broad outlines were conceived by highly sophisticated persons’ and 
Corfield completed the equation of ‘sophisticated persons’ with Kenyatta (Race, 
p.22). As Welbourn commentson this: “There is no morereason to derive the batunt 
oath from European witchcraft than from the traditional orogt magic which 
would be known to others than Kenyatta (Facing Mount Kenya)’. We must 
return to Leakey’s discussion of the oath: there was ‘a remarkable similarity’ 
between the wording of the first oath and that of the K.C.A. before it was banned 
in 1940, and there was nothing revolting about it. Only in the second oath, 
whose existence became known to the Kenya Government in June 1952 (Cor- 
field, p. 136), was violence and killing mentioned. The bestial oaths came later, 
only after the declaration of the Emergency and the arrest of Kenyatta in 
October. Leakey comments: ‘Let it here be said, in fairness to the early leaders 
of the Mau Mau movement, that I do not believe that any of them ever contem- 
plated or in any way planned any of these more advanced oaths. They are the 
creation of the more abnormal and mentally deranged among those followers, 
who took over power and leadership when the earlier leaders—whose aims were 
evil enough—were arrested and detained.’ Leakey insists also that the words 
were ‘very variable, and that no attempt has been made by Mau Mau to stan- 
dardise them’.? 

Here again is a major problem. Kenyatta and his associates were found 
guilty of ‘managing’ Mau Mau. Corfield talks of a ‘central committee’ of Mau 
Mau as existing from October 1951, presided over by Kenyatta and functioning 
in Nairobi under the guise of the Kenya African Union central committee from 
the following March or April (p. 259). Yet, as the K.A.U. showed throughout its 
history and as the Kenya African National Union has shown since its formation 
in March 1960, effective centrally controlled organization is not a strong feature 
of African politics in Kenya. It would seem more likely that Mau Mau would get 
out of hand than that there could be any effective central planning and direction 
in the Kenya of 1950-2. Curiously, the District Commissioner, Fort Hall, noted 
in November 1947 how difficult it was then for Kenyatta to retain control 
(Corfield, p. 72). 

Welbourn’s conclusion rings true: ‘Mr Corfield’s Kenyatta is altogether too 
black to be wholly credible; and his chapter on the origin and growth of Mau 
Mau reads too much like a prosecution brief, suggesting no attempt either to 
present evidence for the defence or to make a dispassionate appraisal’ (Race, 
pp. 25-6). Whilst the use of police informer sources may be essential for Mau 
Mau we must regret that they are not more often balanced by other material; 
Corfield should remember the warning of the Devlin Commission (p. 33): ‘special 
branch reports are not always reliable, particularly when they are summarizing’. 
The Corfield Report is a strange mixture. It gives a valuable insight into the 
Government mind with its quotations from reports, but it is a blinkered picture, 
particularly on Kenyatta. On the Kikuyu Corfield is better. He does depict the 
post-war situation which was the ground for the frustrated discontent, and he 
does acknowledge the driving force of the discriminatory practices which in- 
furiated Africans in Kenya. Yet Corfield can still believe that it was ‘agitation’ 
rather than ‘unrest’ which was responsible for the explosion. 

Corfield will not allow that Kikuyu feeling was genuinely deep on the land, 
believing it became serious only under the influence of agitators. Perhaps a 
story will help to explain how incorrect this view is. Throughout the twenties 
and thirties Chief Koinange, the leader of the Kikuyu Association, was regarded 

1L.S. B. Leakey, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (London, Methuen, 1952), p. 96. 

2L. S. B. Leakey, Defeating Mau Mau (London, Methuen, 1954), pp. 82, 85, 87. 
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by Government and missionaries as a ‘moderate’. Thus he gave evidence before 
every Commission on Kenya, from the Ormsby-Gore in 1924 to the Morris 
Carter in 1932, putting particularly the claims of his clan’s lost lands in Kiambu 
in the belief that he would receive ‘justice’ from the British. Under an award of 
the Carter Commission Koinange received in 1937 approximately one-tenth of 
what he had claimed. It had been European coffee-bearing land but Koinange 
was ordered by the District Commissioner to grub out the bushes—Africans 
were not allowed to grow coffee in that area. The compulsion of this act turned 
Koinange’s spirit. When, in 1940, the K.C.A. was banned and its records seized, 
evidence was found that Koinange had made contact with the Association", com- 
posed though it was of old enemies. Koinange told the story of the coffee to 
Ralph Bunche, who visited him in 1938, and warned of the likely attitude of 
the younger educated group arising from the bitterness engendered by what their 
fathers had suffered*. Perhaps Koinange was thinking of his own son, Peter 
Mbiyu, who had just come home. He had been for a long period of education in 
America and Britain. After his return he was soon associating with the K.C.A. 
leaders, as later with Kenyatta. 

In reading Ralph Bunche’s account one may understand again how it is that 
so many of the Kikuyu have felt their country has been ‘occupied’ and that revolt 
was proper; the surprising fact is rather that there were so many ‘loyalists’ in the 
Emergency. Yet British colonial rulers have always expected that there should 
besuch. On this the best comment is not inappropriately that of the father of 
the Governor of Kenya during the Mau Mau rising, Lord Cromer, who wrote 
in 1908: ‘One of the peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon race is that when they take 
possession or semi-possession of a country, which does not belong to them, they 
are apt in one respect to forget the position which they occupy towards the 
inhabitants. They are conscious of their own good intentions; they earnestly 
desire to govern the people of the country well and justly; they cannot under- 
stand how any one can question the excellence of their motives; and they look 
with much dislike and suspicion, which is not at all unnatural, on all who place 
obstacles in the way of their praiseworthy designs being executed. Thus, for- 
getful of the fact that they are not dealing with the inhabitants of Kent or 
Norfolk, the English speedily apply the term “‘loyal” to those who co-operate 
with them, and the term “disloyal” to those who display hostility or merely 
lukewarm friendship.” Cromer also commented: ‘European civilisation, though 
not absolutely a bed of Procrustes, is not very elastic. Broadly speaking, in 
spite of every effort, the bed could not be made to fit the Egyptian ; the Egyptian 
had to adapt himself to lying on the bed.’ The same has been true of the 
Kikuyu. 


1 Corfield, p. 48. 

2 Ralph J. Bunche, ‘The Land Equation in Kenya’, Journal of Negro History, January 
1939, Pp. 41-3. 

3 Cromer, Modern Egypt, Vol. 11 (London, Macmillan, 1908), pp. 222 and 226. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE YEAR Book oF WorLD AFFAIRS 1960. Vol. 14. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger assisted by F. Parkinson. London, Stevens for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1960. xx-+-496 pp. Index. 50s. 


THE Year Book for 1960 is as usual divided into two parts, the one containing 
articles on topics of current interest in international affairs, the other devoted 
to brief reviews of relevant books under classified headings. Among the articles 
on questions of methodology, that of Mr Kaplan will be of particular interest to 
English-trained students of International Relations. In it the author considers 
the importance of theory and the relevance of the use of models in the discipline. 
He asserts boldly that if the ‘problem of theory construction cannot be overcome 
the science of international politics will be stillborn’ (p. 21) but adds that as yet 
‘there is no really appropriate game model for the kind of game represented by 
international politics’ (p. 34). Other trans-Atlantic contributions are an article 
on the off-shore claims in North-West Europe in connection with fishery dis- 
putes and another on the economic relations between the United States and 
Latin America, but it is perhaps a pity that in the latter case the author takes 
so one-sided a view of the subject. There are also articles on current political 
preoccupations in North Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and elsewhere, and 
reviews of future trends in warfare and of the influence of political parties on 
British foreign policy. In view of the rapidly changing political situation and of 
the fact that the Year Book is published (not written) in its title year, one won- 
ders whether it would not be possible to give the date of writing or, in the case 
of talks, of delivery for articles such as these. The book reviews provide a 
competent and comprehensive coverage of relevant material under such head- 
ings as the psychological, legal, sociological, geographical, institutional, econo- 
mic, and strategic aspects of international affairs. This useful handbook con- 
cludes with a report on contemporary literature and with the customary index. 
RACHEL F. WALL 


LEZIONI DI STORIA DEI TRATTATI E POLITICA INTERNAZIONALE. I. Parte Generale. 
By Mario Toscano. Introduzione allo Studio della Storia dei Trattati e della 
Politica Internazionale, le Fonti Documentarie e Memorialistiche. Turin, 
G. Giappichelli, 1958. 518 pp. (Corsi Universitari.) 3,500 lire. 

Tus book is a collection of the lectures given as the introductory course of 

international politics in the University of Rome. It is of interest for the 
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light it throws on the methodology used, as well as for its factual contents. In 
the first place, for those who are interested in the different methods of teaching 
international relations, Professor Toscano’s lectures provide an insight into 
how the subject is tackled in the University of Rome. He tells us something 
of the history of the teaching of this and allied subjects in Italy, and compares 
it with the traditions which have developed as a result of the teaching at Aberyst- 
wyth, and in Paris under Professor Renouvin. Thereafter he continues with an 
analysis of the distinguishing characteristics of allied subjects: the history of 
treaties, the history of foreign policy, the history of international politics, and 
the history of international relations; and examines the relevant literature, 
Secondly, this book provides a judicious evaluation of the sources available 
today for the study of recent international history. There are sections on the 
different collections of official documents, and on memoirs, which together 
provide a much needed guide to the extensive printed sources. It will not be 
only his own students who will appreciate this valuable compendium. 
RACHEL F. WALL 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Po.iticaL MAN: The Social Bases of Politics. By Seymour Martin Lipset. Lon- 
don, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1960. 432 pp. Index. 30s. 

Tuts book purports to give an account of what we know about the conditions 
and operations of democracy in the modern world. If the reader should find the 
claim presumptuous, he will be right. This is an attempt to reduce the study of 
politics to sociological analysis, and a great number of empirical generalizations 
are made on the basis of public opinion surveys carried out in different countries 
over the last decade. The result of all this is only too frequently a string of 
flaccid platitudes, disguised by unnecessary jargon, and couched in terms of por- 
tentous solemnity. We are firmly led through statistical paths to the Condi- 
tions of the Democratic Order, Voting in Western Democracies, Political 
Behaviour in American Society, the Politics of Private Government, and finally 
to a Personal Postscript. As we plod along, the author at each stage tugs at our 
sleeve and demands that we manfully face the obvious without flinching. 

One must always be concerned when a book by an established scholar goes 
wrong. There seem to be basic errors both of technique and of conception. One 
has little trust in techniques which postulate Iceland and Finland (amongst 
many others) as ‘unstable democracies and dictatorships’ (p. 49), or which pos- 
tulate France and Germany as low income countries (p. 61), or which continually 
assume truths deduced from percentages without citing the order of magnitude 
of the sample. It is also clear that Professor Lipset always assumes as his base 
for comparison the notion that the United States is the norm for a mature 
advanced industrial society, whereas most of his material (as well as that of his 
compatriot sociologists) quite clearly indicates a high degree of immaturity, 
intellectual backwardness, and social infantilism. 

In the last resort there is a clear failure in Professor Lipset’s basic premisses 
and conceptions, which he shares with many other sociologists who become in- 
terested in politics. This is the naive assumption that you have said something 
when you have counted heads, as if politics were nothing more than poll- 
gathering. The sociologist, says Professor Lipset, has got rid of questions about 
the State (p. 23); in so doing, of course, he is merely asserting that he is not 
interested in political theory, constitutional and administrative law, and juris- 
prudence, and that no one else should be. It is like arguing that the only ques- 
tion in playing poker is to know how to count the spots on the cards. 

For one reader, at least, Professor Lipset’s kind of political sociology raises 
serious doubts as to whether it is as yet a reputable academic discipline. 

BRIAN CHAPMAN 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND PRACTICAL Potitics. By F. S. C. Northrop. 
New York, London, The Macmillan Company, 1960. x+384 pp. Index. 
$6.50. 45s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NorTHROP’S latest work will puzzle the ordinary student of inter- 
national relations. He devotes the first part of it to expounding ‘a new ap- 
proach to politics’, by which he means the possibility of exploiting recent dis- 
coveries in neurology and recent advances in the field of logic. What it appears to 
amount to, however, is the not very extraordinary conclusion that one of the 
things that mark nations off from each other is the fact that their peoples have 
different sets of cultural values and political presuppositions. This would seem 
to be something of which historians have been aware for a very long time. The 
remainder of the book deals with the proposed application of this alleged dis- 
covery to contemporary problems, notably in the field of American foreign 
policy. Many of the chapters have already appeared elsewhere. Professor 
Northrop is concerned to attack what he regards as the wholly mechanistic 
concept of international relations held by Mr George Kennan, whose writings 
he has either not read or wholly misunderstood. On other points his factual 
information would appear to be deficient: whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of the Suez operation, it is simply not true that ‘the British, French and 
Israelis accepted the judgment of the world community’ and that . . . ‘a majority 
of the British people showed themselves against their own government and on 
the side of the United States classical foreign policy and an effective world law’ 
(p. 206). It is not as simple as that. Nor can one feel much confidence in 
Professor Northrop’s belief that once one has demonstrated the philesophical 
inadequacies of Marxism the sting will be taken out of the world Communist 
movement. Least of all do I believe that if we were to put ‘intellectual diplomats 
in Peking’ they could ‘persuade even the intellectual Mao that the only way to 
resolve his present theoretical and practical political problem is by giving up 
the two fundamental premisses of his Marxist Communism’ (p. 295). Well, well! 
MAX BELOFF 


POLITICAL IDEAS IN THE MODERN WORLD. By D. B. Heater. London, Toronto, 
Wellington, Sydney, Harrap, 1960. 208 pp. Index. gs. 6d. 


TuIs book was designed in the main for school and service classes in current 
affairs but could serve for a far wider circle of readers. As the author says, there 
is no up-to-date introductory book on modern political ideas. He is well aware 
that we in Britain, as a people, do not take kindly to theorizing of any kind; 
but he is also well aware that other peoples do not share our national distaste 
and that, if we are to understand them, it behoves us to study these seemingly 
alien aspects of their thinking. 

The author begins with an introduction in which he covers conventionally 
but adequately the Western tradition of political ideas from the Greeks to the 
nineteenth century. He then turns to the political ideas of the present time which 
he presents in successive chapters on Nationalism, Communism, Democracy, 
and Religion. His treatment is well-balanced, very readable, and obviously the 
result of careful thought over many years. His chapter on Communism is prob- 
ably his best, especially the part of it where he discusses the post-Stalin period. 

If there is a criticism we could make, it is that the author too often uses 
secondary sources. If, as he says, he is hopeful that his book will induce ‘deeper 
study’, he might at least pay his more promising readers the compliment of 
quoting standard editions. Most of his principal writers—Montesquieu, de 
Tocqueville, Mill, Marx, Lenin, Stalin—are given us second-hand. Even so 
accessible a document as the Balfour Declaration of 1917 has to come out of a 
‘Dictionary of Politics’. All this is a curious and quite unnecessary defect in an 
otherwise admirable book. F. P. CHAMBERS 
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ON THE TRACK OF TYRANNY. Essays Presented by the Wiener Library to 
Leonard G. Montefiore, O.B.E. on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday, 
Ed. by Max Beloff. London, Vallentine, Mitchell for the Wiener Library, 
1960. xi-++-232 pp. 35s. 
THIs volume of essays has appeared a little belatedly to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Wiener Library: at the same time it 
celebrates the seventieth birthday of Mr Leonard Montefiore, the Library’s 
Maecenas. Although it is a rather heterogeneous collection, the volume is, like 
the Wiener Library, essentially dedicated to the Nazi period and the lessons to 
be learnt from it. 

Alfred Wiener originally established his centre in Amsterdam in 1934 to 
collect evidence about Nazi persecution of the Jews. But it was for the study 
of Nazi persecution of whatever kind that he intended it: the Jewish facet was 
merely the most obvious. During and after the war his collection contained 
books and papers which had become scarce or inaccessible, and it thus slipped 
into a position of academic importance. Dr Paul Kluke, former director of the 
Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Munich, contributes an essay showing how Dr 
Wiener used his post-war position to help differentiate between Nazi and 
German: the two men thus came naturally to co-operate in trying to establish 
the truth about the Nazi period. 

Besides that of Dr Kluke, there are interesting contributions from Dr de 
Jong of the Netherlands Institute for War Documentation, from Dr Fritz 
Epstein of the Library of Congress, and others. Contributors like Professor K. D, 
Bracher and Dr Ernest Bramsted offer sections of their recent or forthcoming 
books. Mr Bullock and Madame Eva Reichmann vindicate the writing of 
‘contemporary history’. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HISTORY 


THE GRAND CAMOUFLAGE: The Communist Conspiracy in the Spanish Civil 
War. By Burnett Bolloten. London, Hollis & Carter, 1961. 350 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

THE SPANISH Civ War. By Hugh Thomas. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1961. xxix-++-720 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 


EVEN after the lapse of twenty-five years the story of the Spanish Civil War is 
worth re-telling, on its own tragic merits and for the sake of the manifold issues 
it involved. For it was at one and the same time a war of religion, a social re- 
volution promoted by several strongly contrasted parties, a counter-revolution 
by a local variety of Fascism, an attempt to establish the Anarchist millennium 
in the century of Henry Ford and Mao Tse-tung, and an episode (less important, 
however, than was supposed at the time) in the antecedents of the second World 
War. As regards events inside Spain, the evidence which has become available 
since 1939 is of great value in amplifying and correcting the story, but the main 
outlines appear very much as they did at the time to the non-partisan student. 
Far more has been revealed about the extent and timing of foreign intervention 
(and the exasperation it caused the Nazi and Fascist leaders). The aspect of the 
war most in need of reinterpretation, and one not without relevance in the 
present international situation, is that of the official and unofficial reactions in 
Great Britain, France, and the United States and how far these prove to have 
been justified in the light of our present knowledge. 

Mr Thomas and Mr Bolloten have immersed themselves in the super- 
abundance of material available, supplementing contemporary records with 
memoirs and personal interviews. To present research on this scale without 
being unreadable is in itself an achievement. 

The Communists’ bid for power in Republican Spain was an early example 
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of their technique in uncommitted countries. The Grand Camouflage, in spite of 
its lurid dust-jacket and its allegations about the Communists’ success in con- 
cealing their ‘conspiracy’, is a sober and fully documented account of political 
and other developments up to the appointment of Dr Negrin as Premier in 
May 1937. The copious quotations from contemporary sources reveal quite as 
much about Anarchism, libertarianism in the army, and collectivization as 
about Communist machinations. 

Mr Thomas’s vivid narrative covers the whole period in a wealth of detail 
well supported by evidence. Of particular interest are his frank treatment of the 
atrocities on both sides, his estimate of total casualties, and his accounts of the 
mounting tension in the summer of 1936, of the political cross-currents and of 
the leading personalities. Even that elusive phrase ‘fifth column’ is traced back 
to its source. A little more space might, perhaps, have been given to the home 
fronts at the expense of military operations. K. Durr 


BRITAIN IN WorLpD Arrairs: A Survey of the Fluctuations in British Power and 
Influence from Henry vil to Elizabeth mu. By Lord Strang, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.B.E. London, Faber & Faber and André Deutsch, 196r. 
426 pp. Index. 30s. 


LorpD StTRANG’s book is, in essence, reflections on how British Foreign Ministers 
can win friends and influence people in the modern world; reflections based 
partly on morals drawn from history, partly on recent and even personal ex- 
perience. Since his approach is humane, moderate, and shrewd, he has much to 
say that is wise and percipient. But since this is, indeed, the gist and purport 
of his book, it might have been more strikingly presented as a direct analysis 
and discussion of the ingredients of British foreign policy in the modern world, 
instead of in its present largely historical and chronological form. 

It is not that the author’s historical excursions and generalizations are bad 
history: as a rule, they are sound and accurate history. But they are not, and 
do not claim to be, original, and much of what is said is too condensed to be 
interesting. The first seventy-five pages on three centuries might, for present 
purposes, have been as usefully only twenty-five. The next 150, on the nine- 
teenth century, are a more substantial lead-in to the main theme, though here, 
too, chronology predominates over systematic analysis to the detriment of the 
argument. It is the second half of the book, on the present century, for many 
years of which the author was himself at the Foreign Office, that offers the 
freshest insights and the most valuable reflections. Lord Strang’s views on 
United States policy between the wars, on Ernest Bevin as a second Castlereagh, 
and on the changed position of Britain in world affairs in 1960 command special 
attention. 

A theme that constantly recurs is the distinction between power (capacity 
to coerce, based mainly on material strength) and influence (capacity to 
persuade, not necessarily proportionate to power). At the end of 1940 Britain’s 
power was small, her influence great. Lord Strang believes that ‘it is one of the 
characteristics of the present age that the part played by material strength in 
determining the degree of influence exercised by a Government in international 
affairs has tended to decrease rather than to increase’ (p. 373). If only he had 
devoted still more space to discussion of this pregnant thought! 

Davip THOMSON 


THE SUPREME COMMAND 1914-1918. 2 vols. By Lord Hankey. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1961. Vol. 1. xv-+-435 pp. Vol. 2. ix-+-439-906 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
84s. for the two vols. 

EARLIER reviewers of Lord Hankey’s Supreme Command have drawn attention 

to the necessity of textual criticism. The book is written in three stages, partly 

from contemporary notes, partly between the wars when the lessons to be 
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learned from the first World War had an immediate application and urgency, 
partly in the author’s retirement when he could offer his mature reflections upon 
the art of government. The reader is not always sure whether he is being given 
the reaction to the situation, or a considered afterthought. The last word is 
most valuable, since no one better understands supreme command than Lord 
Hankey, who was deep in councils of state in both World Wars. Lord Hankey is 
an organization-man. Very early in his career he was plucked out of the ward- 
room to serve ashore—‘soldier and sailor too’—as indispensable when it came to 
improvising committees on the high level. In a war conducted by old men, and 
senility was a more frequent problem in the first War than in the second, he was 
surprisingly young, a major of Marines aged thirty-seven in 1914, and already at 
the heart of the establishment. So useful was he that he could not be released 
for promotion; some talked of making him First Lord after Carson, some of 
making him Haig’s Chief of Staff, and Hankey might well have quailed at the 
opposition he would have met in either post; but he could not be spared. He 
spent the war in convening councils, drafting pregnant papers, and making 
confidential manuscript notes which were instantly accepted as authoritative. 
No one can expect that such a man’s memoirs will be indiscreet. The future 
historian using this essential document should be as attentive to what he does 
not as to what he does say. 

There is almost nothing here about that British social revolution, the creation 
of Kitchener’s Army, almost nothing about conscription, or about Ireland, but 
it may be thought more surprising that the dispute over Foch’s appointment as 
generalissimo is dismissed in a few lines, that the Frederick Maurice debate 
comes up merely as one of Lloyd George’s minor triumphs, that war aims are 
barely mentioned. In 1918 the book tails off sharply and ends with a bout of 
influenza which excluded Lord Hankey from the armistice negotiations. 
Whether these omissions are in part deliberate, we are not told, but plenty 
remains for discussion. Perhaps the author did not find in these problems any 
clarification of his thesis on the supreme command in war. 

We begin with the Committee of Imperial Defence, Balfour’s child: 


The Prime Minister was to be its invariable president with ‘absolute discretion in 
the selection and variation of its members’. As the cornerstone of the whole edifice 
there was to be a small permanent secretariat (p. 46). 


This was to be the scene of Hankey’s lifelong labours and the matrix in 
which so many war executives were formed. As early as August 1904 Balfour 
had seen clearly its relation to the self-governing dominions; it must be an 
advisory not an executive body and in that capacity the dominions would be 
glad to share. “We may have the advantage of their assistance in our councils.’ 
Throughout the book, Lord Hankey is peculiarly alive to Commonwealth co- 
operation, and his study of the Imperial War Cabinet of 1917 brings much new 
information to light. The distinction between the War Cabinet, the Imperial 
War Cabinet, and the Imperial War Conference is here—for the first time— 
clearly marked out (p. 661). 

Lord Hankey asserts his loyalty and admiration for the Liberal Imperialist 
leaders, Asquith, Haldane, and Grey, with the implication that Asquith’s 
Government was a better war-making machine than the first coalition which 
succeeded it. At first the old Cabinet tradition—no agenda, no minutes, and no 
certainty as to what had been decided—was absurdly lax, but the efficiency of 
the pre-war preparations provided an initial impetus and the public confidence 
in Kitchener maintained it. The doldrum of November 1914 when deadlock 
clamped down on the Western Front provoked thought, and Lord Hankey 
claims precedence in suggesting, if not in projecting, tracked fighting vehicles 
to break the trench-line and the transference of our effort to the Mediterranean. 
The effective change was the formation of a War Council of eight members. Its 
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strength and its weakness were shown in the Dardanelles campaign; it could 
make plans but could not implement them since its decisions were passed by the 
Prime Minister to the Service Departments severally, without the intervention 
of a joint planning staff. 

The political crisis of May 1915 was, in Lord Hankey’s view, a change for 
the worse. Far from being made more effective the War Council faded away 
under the new Coalition Government, its place being taken by the Dardanelles 
Committee, a critical rather than a creative body. ‘No one expected the coalition 
to last,’ wrote Hankey. ‘It had been regarded merely as a stopgap arrangement 
and both parties were watching each other closely all the time’ (p. 319). 

With the arrival of Lloyd George at the seat of power, Lord Hankey’s verdict 
is given. Lloyd George is the hero of his book and not for his eloquence and 
political adroitness but for his solid gifts as an administrator. 


Perhaps the greatest work he accomplished was in the sphere of organisation. 
Coordination was accomplished in one great field of war effort after another, first 
in that of home administration by the creation of the War Cabinet and its Secre- 
tariat; then in that of the Empire by calling into existence the Imperial War 
Cabinet; and finally in the vast arena of inter-allied war effort by the establishment 
of the Supreme War Council. In neither case did he act on a mere impulse or brain- 
wave. In all these matters he had matured his plans long before. Day and night, 
month in month out, he was looking ahead (p. 868). 


Lord Hankey’s adherence to the cause of Lloyd George does not blind him 
to the merits of the other war-leaders. Due credit is given to Haig’s immense 
professional competence, in spite of his temperamental aversion to the Welsh 
Wizard. A careful study of this book should cleanse a reader’s mind if it has 
been corrupted by the slimy malice of a recent biography of Kitchener. 


He had conceived and brought into being completely equipped in every way, a 
national army capable of holding its own against the armies of the greatest military 
power the world has ever seen. That is the achievement beside which all else fails 
(p. 508). 


Lord Hankey is never mean or petty; his comments on Curzon, Milner, Bonar 
Law, Robertson, and the others, though critical, are never bitter. He inspires 
confidence in the reader as he did in his official colleagues, and gives a starting 
point for that reassessment of the first World War which is now due. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE Dretomatic History oF BriTIsH HonpurAs 1638-1901. By R. A. Hum- 
phreys. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1961. x+196 pp. Maps. Index. 
35s. 

Tuts book will be immediately recognized as an addition of outstanding import- 

ance to the voluminous literature of the British Honduras question. Unlike 

most of the writings on this subject, Professor Humphreys’s history is based, 
not on the partial documentation provided by the official Guatemalan White 

Book of 1938, but on the much broader foundation of the archives of the Colonial 

and Foreign Offices, supplemented by occasional recourse to records in Spain, 

Jamaica, and British Honduras itself. After a summary account of the earlier 

period (which has already been adequately covered by other writers), much new 

information is brought forward on the history of the British settlement in the 
nineteenth century, and on the attitude of the British Government towards it. 

This is not only interesting and significant in itself, but also vital to the proper 

understanding of the disputed Anglo-Guatemalan treaty of 1859. A discussion 

of the interpretation of this treaty, and of the events which follow it, in the light 
of Foreign Office records, forms the centrepiece of the book, which also includes 
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an account of the negotiations and ultimate settlement with British Honduras’s 
other neighbour, Mexico. Professor Humphreys not only presents a mass of new 
material. He is outstandingly successful in clarifying the tortuous complexities 
of the subject without over-simplifying them, and in avoiding the national 
partisanship which has disfigured so much of the writing on the British Honduras 
question—it emerges clearly that the author takes a critical view of many of 
the actions of the British Government in the period he covers. 

Although the book is a purely historical one, which stops at Igor, does not 
treat of the revival of the British Honduras question in the 1930s and its con- 
tinuance to the present day, and offers no legal opinions, it is highly pertinent to 
inquire what bearing it may have on the present state of the controversy. The 
present regime in Guatemala has been noted for its vigorous reassertion of the 
view that British Honduras is Guatemalan territory illegally held by Britain: 
and Guatemala has claimed since 1940 that the 1859 treaty has lapsed through 
the non-fulfilment by Britain of the obligation contained in its seventh article 
for British co-operation in the making of a road from Guatemala City to the 
Atlantic coast; that the treaty, ostensibly a boundary treaty, actually con- 
stituted a concealed cession by Guatemala to Britain of the territory of British 
Honduras, for which the British contribution to the road was a compensation; 
and that consequently Guatemala is entitled to restore the status guo and recover 
the territory she ceded in 1859. 

Professor Humphreys, of course, makes no pronouncement on the validity of 
Guatemala’s revocation of the treaty after it had been in existence for eighty 
years, but his book does throw some doubt on two arguments which have been 
used against this part of Guatemala’s claim. First, he shows the British conten- 
tion of 1867 (which appears never to have been officially repudiated), that 
Britain had by then done all that could be expected of her towards the fulfilment 
of the seventh article, not only to be dubious, at least in equity, but to have been 
recognized as such a few years later by the Foreign Office and its legal advisers. 
Secondly, his account of the negotiation of the 1859 treaty suggests that the 
argument that the seventh article was a stipulation extraneous to a boundary 
treaty, which could not affect its general validity, would be extremely difficult 
to sustain. On the crucial question of the interpretation of the 1859 treaty, 
however, Professor Humphreys categorically refutes the Guatemalan view (first 
put forward officially in 1862) that the treaty involved a cession of territory by 
Guatemala, which Britain was to compensate by her part in the road agree- 
ment, by showing that there is no evidence that Britain ratified the treaty in the 
belief that she was accepting a cession. He goes on to suggest that what Guate- 
mala gave up were not rights of sovereignty, but claims to territory; and that 
what Britain offered in the seventh article was not compensation for cession, but 
an ‘inducement’ to abandon claims. This verdict is the more important in view 
of the fact that Professor W. M. Clegern, in an article in the American Journal 
of International Law (Vol. 52, 1958) based on the same Foreign Office records, 
concluded that the indications were that the treaty did involve cession and 
compensation. The evidence used by both writers shows clearly that the British 
Government regarded the road agreement as in some sense compensatory: but 
Professor Humphreys makes it clear that the evidence does not warrant Professor 
Clegern’s process of deducing cession from compensation. Professor Hum- 
phreys’s interpretation is reinforced by his conclusions about the status quo 
(which Professor Clegern does not deal with). He shows that Britain never 
accepted earlier Guatemalan claims to sovereignty over British Honduras, or 
the basis of such claims—the doctrine of the ‘inheritance’ of sovereignty from 
Spain; he points out by the way that in terms of that doctrine the claims of 
Mexico to the northern half of the territory would appear to be better than those 
of Guatemala; and he finds no foundation, recognized in the general body of 
international law, for Guatemala’s pretensions to sovereignty. Thus whatever 
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may have been Britain’s shortcomings in implementing the road agreement, and 
whatever obligations Britain may yet be called upon to discharge on that score, 
the evidence provided by Professor Humphreys’s book is fatal to any territorial 
claims by Guatemala. D. A. G. WADDELL 


THE Hoty Sworp: The Story of Islam from Muhammad to the Present. By 
Robert Payne. London, Hale, 1961. 288 pp. Illus. Maps. Table. Bibliog. 
Index. 35s. 

AccorpD1NG to the publishers, this book is the first complete popular history of 

Islam. ‘Combining tremendous research,’ they write on the dust-cover, ‘with 

swift and vivid narrative, Robert Payne reveals every aspect of the dramatic 

Muslim march through history.’ In fact the work is a hotch-potch of material 

hastily gathered from translations of Muslim writers and from the books of 

European orientalists, the principle of selection being apparently that the 

quotation shall be as sensational as possible. In a ‘selective bibliography’ the 

author assumes the mantle of the scholar and pontificates on the fields of orien- 
tal research yet to be explored. From his description of ‘whole areas of Islamic 
knowledge’ which ‘remain closed to us’ (p. 273) and his reference in this connec- 
tion to Muslim Spanish history and art, it appears that he has never heard of 

Levi-Provencal’s authoritative and up-to-date Histoire del’Espagne musulmane 

or of the writings of Gomez Moreno, Torres Balbas, and Henri Terrasse, on 

Muslim Spanish art. His remarks about the Urdu version of the Encyclopaedia 

of Islam indicate that he is unaware that a new and completely rewritten 

version of the Encyclopaedia is also being published in the principal European 
languages, as was its predecessor. Having said this, it is only fair to add that 

Mr Payne has a widely-ranging mind and a gift for picturesque writing; and 

that he has assembled in one volume—in however haphazard a manner—a great 

many interesting passages from Muslim writers. NEVILL BARBOUR 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


On THERMONUCLEAR War. By Herman Kahn. Princeton University Press, 
1960; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. xx-+651 pp. Tables. $10. 


55s. 
NEARLY a century and a half ago the author of On War argued that war is the 
continuation of policy by other means. Today it is widely held that thermo- 
nuclear war is not: that while Clausewitz’s dictum may still apply to lesser 
forms of violence, war in the thermonuclear dimension can represent only the 
breakdown of policy. 

It is fitting that the author of On Thermonuclear War should have as his 
main thesis the reassertion, against its modern detractors, of Clausewitz’s view. 
The outbreak of such war, according to Dr Kahn, should not be treated as the 
ultimate catastrophe, such that policy can consist only in the attempt to avoid 
it and nothing done after it has begun can be dignified with that name. American 
policy in relation to thermonuclear war cannot be one of ‘deterrence only’; it 
must also include the power and the will to conduct such a war in a rational way. 
This is not only because much can be done to ensure that, if deterrence fails, 
the outcome of the war is less unfavourable than it would otherwise be—by 
way of civil defence, air defence, ‘counter-force’ capabilities, and flexible war 
plans—but also because unless America does these things she will be able to 
deter very little, and will suffer a series of political defeats. The effect of Dr 
Kahn’s arguments is to undermine the whole logic of ‘nuclear sufficiency’ and 
‘enough is enough’, and to establish that in the case of strategic nuclear war, as 


1 Paris, Maison Neuve, new ed., Part 1, 3 vols., 1950-53. 
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in the case of other and earlier kinds of war, the political relations between 
nations are sensitive to their relative capacity to engage in it. If this is a view 
which affords us less comfort than the idea that nuclear war has abolished 
itself, it is one that does more justice to the continuity of history. 

Though it is repetitive, jargon-bound, and chaotically organized, Dr Kahn’s 
book towers above its predecessors in this field, and is intellectually by far the 
most impressive book that has so far been written on war in the nuclear age. 
In one step it has taken the business of reasoning about the possible military 
future as far as the combined efforts of others have done for several years. It is 
this very intellectual impressiveness, however, which makes a large part of the 
book suspect. For the military future is susceptible of being reasoned about 
only up to a certain point, and Dr Kahn has pressed beyond it. It is wholly 
commendable that we should think through the business of war, and not be 
deterred by the thought that it is wicked to do so. It is also true that we can do 
so only by theorizing. ‘It will do no good to inveigh against theorists,’ Dr Kahn 
writes in the chapter entitled ‘World War 1 Through World War vit’. ‘In this 
field everybody is a theorist’ (p. 326). But there are some fields in which the 
grounds for choosing between one view and another are so slight that it is better 
to remain silent. HEDLEY BULL 


THE CONTROL OF THE ARMS Race: Disarmament and Arms Control in the 
Missile Age. By Hedley Bull with the co-operation of a Study Group of 
the Institute. Foreword by Richard Goold-Adams. London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson for the Institute for Strategic Studies, 1961. xiv-+-215 pp. (Studies 
in International Security: II.) 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is the second of the studies in international security to be published for 
the Institute for Strategic Studies. The first, dealing with N.A.T.O. in the 
1960s,! was written by the Director of the Institute, Mr Buchan, and the third, 
Men in Uniform, is being published in the autumn. Mr Buchan is to be con- 
gratulated upon having in this manner acted on the correct principles of a 
sound research programme. General considerations are being backed by analysis 
of particular and related aspects of them. 

Mr Bull’s examination of the problems of arms control reveals a realistic 
frame of mind which is rare where this subject is concerned, but the book, 
despite its admirable brevity, is not easy to read. It is, in fact, a grammar of the 
subject rather than a narrative account of it. Some will join with Mr John 
Strachey, who enters a note of restrained complaint at the end, in thinking that 
it is dangerously pessimistic. There is, however, such a thing as dangerous 
optimism. Mr Bull does not hold out much hope of an effective disarmament 
agreement being reached. But this is not just an opinion. Indeed, Mr Bull is 
not much concerned with opinions. He is interested in facts and probabilities. 

We in the West would be foolish to expect the Soviet Union to honour 
agreements which weaken its position vis-d-vis ourselves, and we, to put it 
mildly, would be foolish to enter into agreements which weaken our position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Disarmament proposals are therefore, inevitably, 
put forward on both sides with the object of increasing the relative strength of 
their respective positions or else of releasing treasure and effort for other forms 
of international competition. Disarmament, like re-armament, in a world 
which is governed by the system of the balance of power, is a strategic 
manoeuvre. As from the trenches in 1915-18, it is hard to break through. 
Mr Bull would, perhaps, have made his analysis clearer if he had included a 
chapter on the basic facts of the existing international situation. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1960, p. 354. 
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AssAULT AT Arms: A Policy for Disarmament. By General Sir Ronald Adam 
and Charles Judd. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson for the United Nations 
Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1960. 80 pp. 5s. 


AFTER giving the reader an account of the background to the international 
disarmament talks of 1959, the Chairman and Director General of the U.N. 
Association present a detailed statement of the Association’s recommendations, 
followed by a tabulated list of the British and Soviet proposals placed before 
the U.N. General Assembly in September of that year. Their object is to give 
publicity to the problems preventing agreement between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet bloc and to examine practical ways of achieving success in the 
light of past experience. 

This book might be described as a useful, concise study in suspicion and 
distrust. The attitudes of East and West are seen in retrospect without the 
emotion or prejudice engendered at the time. The mistakes of both sides are 
adroitly unveiled and one sees not only how the conciliatory hand has invariably 
been offered when the other’s back was turned, but that sometimes the back 
was turned purposely to avoid agreement and for seemingly trivial or unworthy 
reasons such as the gaining of a propaganda advantage, or from political ex- 
pediency. The truth of such statements as, for instance, ‘Several times it has 
seemed that proposals have been rejected by the Western powers on the 
grounds that they would jeopardise military arrangements whose necessity 
would disappear if the proposals had been actually agreed and put into effect ’ 
(p. 21) is hard to resist, and both sides appear equally guilty, even against 
their vital interests. 

This is a book deserving wide publicity and it can only lead to a more en- 
lightened approach to the subject. E. D. CARTER 


THE Economics OF DEFENSE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Charles J. Hitch and 
Roland McKean. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1961. vii+422 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 45s. 


THIs important book is not a study of the economic problems that arise in 
connection with that branch of policy to which we give the prudish and dis- 
honest name of ‘defence’. It is rather an attempt to show that the problems of 
military policy are themselves economic problems, or can profitably be thought 
of as such. Economics, in the authors’ view, is not concerned with one kind of 
activity rather than another, with industry and finance, for example, rather 
than with war: it is concerned with making the best use of available resources. 
So also, in their view, is military policy. In choosing a strategy or a weapon, the 
question of its cost and the question of its military efficiency are inseparable. 
‘Economy and efficiency are two ways of looking at the same characteristic of an 
operation . . . the choices that maximise the attainment of an objective for a 
given budget are the same choices that minimise the cost of attaining that 
objective’ (p. 2). 

How economical (or efficient) a country’s military policy is will depend on 
‘The Resources Available for Defense’, to which Part I is devoted, and on 
‘Efficiency in Using Defense Resources’, which is the subject of Part 11. Part 11, 
whichisentitled ‘Special Problemsand Applications’, isa hodge-podge of contribut- 
ions from other writers, intended to indicate the unity of economic and strategic 
theory. These contributions, on research, logistics, alliances, economic warfare, 
disarmament, civil defence, and deterrence, are of a high quality, though some 
of them, like Albert Wohlstetter’s discussion of deterrence, are re-hashes 
of work already published. 

In the section on resources available there is a theoretical discussion of 
gross national product and the factors determining how much of it is devoted to 
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defence, and an account of the economic strengths of the major Powers, in the 
light of this discussion. This is a solid contribution, though it does not meet 
the present need for a full-scale, empirical study of international military 
expenditures over a long period. 

It is when they come to discuss the efficient use of resources that the authors 
have to face up to the implications of their thesis. What is the objective of 
military policy, whose attainment is to be maximized? It is not anything so 
all-inclusive and calculable as wealth. Nor is it helpful to speak of maximizing 
‘military power’ or ‘military worth’. The authors are led to explore the questions 
of ‘proximate criteria’, incommensurables, uncertainty, and the effect on the 
value on what we do of what the enemy does, all of which appear to destroy a 
great deal of what is valid in the analogy with economics. The authors handle 
their theme with great skill, and if it is more remarkable for the questions it 
raises than for those it answers, it is none the worse for that. 

HEDLEY BULL 


DEFENCE: Policy and Strategy. By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry. Foreword by Alastair Buchan. London, Stevens (Atlantic 
Books), 1960. xvi+-272 pp. Diagram. Index. 25s. 

THE author presents the reader with a thorough examination of the com- 

plicated problems of defence strategy and organization with depth and clarity 

which will interest expert and layman alike. 

The national inter-service command structure, the contribution each of the 
three services must make to national defence, and the priority of their various 
responsibilities are explained in critical detail, and conflicting aspects of 
national and international control of the armed forces of the Western alliance 
are put into perspective. The book is comprehensive, singularly free from service 
prejudice, and contains some interesting comparisons with Russian practice. 

The only criticism I would venture is that, in discussing national defence, 
the author seems to exaggerate the role aircraft would play, and that he tends 
to lose sight of the possibility, however remote, of a defensive strategy based on 
an intrinsically international structure. It may become less true that ‘. . . the 
prime concern of each nation is the defence of its own home front’ (p. 89). But 
perhaps he is just more of a realist than I. E. D. CARTER 


STRATEGIC PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS AND AMERICAN ForEIGN POLicy. 
By Robert T. Holt and Robert W. van de Velde. University of Chicago 
Press, 1960; London, Cambridge University Press, 1961. x+244 pp. 
Index. 40s. 

It is a curious fact that, since the war, the Americans continue to write a 

considerable number of books on psychological warfare (or political warfare as 

we British call it) whereas the British have been almost silent on this subject. 

The reason can perhaps be explained by the fact that the British, who taught 

the Americans this new adjunct of warfare, regarded, and perhaps still regard, 

psychological operations as part and parcel of military operations and therefore 
as secret. 

Both authors of this book have had experience of psychological warfare. 
Mr Robert Holt, who is associate professor of political science at the University 
of Minnesota, was attached to the psychological warfare staff in Europe during 
his war service and has written a useful book on Radio Free Europe. Robert 
van de Velde is a retired American colonel and was chief of the psychological 
warfare section of the U.S. European Command in Paris (1955-7). 

Both authors believe that the work of political scientists and psychological 
experts should be to help in solving the problems of influencing other nations. 
In this country such an interrelationship exists. Inevitably it is subordinate 
to the requirements of the foreign service in peace-time and to the Cabinet or to 
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the Prime Minister in war-time. Psychological operations in war-time can be of 
great use to an army, but even the greatest general has to bear in mind that 
political warfare is the responsibility of the Prime Minister and that when 
over-zealous propagandists put up a stunt which may have serious political 
consequences the commander-in-chief may get a rap. During the last war there 
was at least one incident of this nature. 

Nevertheless, this is a book well worth reading, for it deals with psycho- 
logical or political warfare in peace-time and includes such useful chapters as 
American Psychological Operations during the 1948 Italian Elections and Radio 
Free Europe’s operations in 1953. R. Bruce LocKHART 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND WorLD War. By A. J. P. Taylor. London, 

Hamish Hamilton, 1961. 296 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 
Aways an enfant terrible among historians, Mr Taylor has now unconcernedly 
let loose a hawk amid the academic dovecotes to tear preconceived and traditional 
notions to pieces and inevitably to provoke noisy flutterings and shrill cries of 
outraged and alarmed protest. Critics of this highly controversial and challeng- 
ing yet withal stimulating and very readable account of the origins of the second 
World War have accused Mr Taylor of committing nearly all the sins comprised 
in the historian’s decalogue. Glaringly contradictory statements have rightly 
been discovered in these pages; moral considerations are said to have been 
ignored or minimized; the protagonists in the bloodiest drama in history have 
been set on a level of nebulous greyness where blame for what happened seems 
to rest almost equally and indifferently upon all their shoulders. It has also been 
justly said that Mr Taylor often neglects to furnish substantiating evidence for 
the many—there are indeed a great many—startlingly controversial statements 
which he makes and which have the delusive appearance of being delivered ex 
cathedra, although in fact they are only expressions of personal opinion. Many 
of these criticisms are undoubtedly justifiable. Yet when all have been taken 
into account it seems to the present reviewer that Mr Taylor’s learned critics 
have failed to comprehend or else have ignored the standpoint from which 
Mr Taylor writes. It is certainly mot an accepted traditional academic stand- 
point. On the contrary. Mr Taylor expressly states as early as page 16 that he 
has ‘attempted to tell the story as it may appear to some future historian (my 
italics), working from the records’. 

Mr Taylor with disturbing originality has discovered or perhaps invented a 
new form of history—imaginable history. The judgments and opinions liberally 
scattered over these pages are not necessarily Mr Taylor’s own real opinions and 
judgments. They are simply the opinions and judgments which Mr Taylor 
rightly or wrongly imagines will be held and formed by an as yet unborn historian 
writing in fifty or one hundred years’ time. As an experiment in this new form of 
history Mr Taylor’s coruscating volume is nothing less than a tour de force. Clio 
owes him a measure of gratitude for some light relief from her habitual serious 
reading. Ian F. D. Morrow 


DocuUMENTS ON GERMAN ForEIGN Poricy 1918-1945. Series D (1937-1945). 
Vol. x1. The War Years. September 1, 1940—January 31, 1941. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1961. xciv-+1267 pp. 45s. 

Tuts volume of the captured German documents covers the period 1 September 

1940-31 January 1941. Hitler is still telling interlocutors—and how verbosely, 

how tediously!—that the war is already won, but he still thinks it necessary to 

draw Japan and Spain into the winning team. The negotiations with Japan go 
smoothly enough, but the Spaniards consistently and ingeniously ask always 
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just more than Hitler can give, and very good reading this makes. Meanwhile, 
France proves less subservient than expected, America elects the wrong Presi- 
dent, Mussolini upsets all calculations by his ill-conceived and worse-executed 
attack on Greece, and Russia grows more and more sulky. There are endless 
wrangles over Finnish nickel, over the Axis guarantee to Rumania, and over 
Bulgaria. By the time the volume closes, the Germans are working out the first 
drafts of Operation Barbarossa. 

The cream of this collection, such as the record of Molotov’s visit to Berlin 
and that of the various meetings between Hitler and Mussolini, has already been 
skimmed off for the Nuremburg Trial and in various publications—Nazi—Soviet 
Relations 1939-41, the Lettres Secrétes,* the three volumes issued by the 
Russians,* etc. But, at least to the present reviewer, the bulk of the material on 
Bulgaria was new, and is of high historical importance. There is also some 
interesting material on General Antonescu’s struggle with the Iron Guard, and, 
inter alia, some intriguing correspondence between Hess and the Haushofer 
family throwing light on the antecedents of Hess’s flight to Scotland. 

As was the case with the last two of these volumes issued by the American 
editors, much of the translation is an insult to the readers. So far is it from 
English—let alone literary English—that it is not always possible even to guess 
what the original text was. C. A. MACARTNEY 


“‘WESERUBUNG’: Die deutsche Besetzung von Danemark und Norwegen 1940. 
Dokumente zum Norwegenfeldzug 1940. 2nd ed. By Walther Hubatsch. 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Géttingen, Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1960. xix-++586 pp. 
Maps. Indexes. (Studien und Dokumente zur Geschichte des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges, Band 7.) DM 42. 

Tuts is the second, completely rewritten edition of this survey of the German 

invasion of Denmark and Norway based on official German sources; the first 

edition appeared under the title of Die deutsche Besetzung von Dainemark und 

Norwegen 1940 in 19524 as the fifth volume of Géttinger Beitrége zu Gegenwarts- 

fragen des Vélkerrechts und der internationalen Beziehungen. It was approved by 

American, British, and, last but not least, Scandinavian scholars. The author, 

of Bonn University, has written numerous works on Scandinavian history and 

on the first and second World Wars and is familiar with the working methods of 
both the higher military staffs and the army. The first section of his book deals 
with the historical background of “Weseriibung’, with special reference to the 
difficult position of the Scandinavian States between Russia, Britain, and 

France, from 1905 to the day when Norway was forced to ask for an armistice. 

Again and again the author emphasizes that, as during the first World War, 
the Auswartiges Amt tried to avoid any deviation from international law in the 
hope that Britain would take the first step in that direction. Thus the German 

Ambassador in Denmark urged the Government to consider whether it was more 

important from the standpoint of waging the war to prevent Danish traffic of 

merchant ships with Britain as much as possible, or to allow such traffic in order 
to preserve Denmark’s full supplying capacity. From Oslo the Ambassador 
urged that ‘in the circumstances our policy must consist in supporting and con- 
trolling the desire to remain neutral’ (p. 17). It is also stated that the German 
navy was found quite unprepared at the outbreak of the war with Britain, as 

Hitler had assured the Naval C.-in-C. that war with Britain would not occur 

before 1943 (p. 26). Therefore in September 1939 the actual ratio was one Ger- 

man to ten British units. In the author’s view the Altmark incident finally 
decided the German Government to put ‘Weseriibung’ into operation, a claim 


1 Washington, U.S.G.P.O., 1948. 
2 Les Lettres secrétes échangées par Hitler et Mussolini, Paris, Editions du Pavois, 1946. 
3 Dokumenty Ministerstua Inostrannykh Del Germanii, Moscow, Ogiz, 1946. 

* Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1953, p. 231. 
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which can hardly be sustained when it is realized that preparations for the 
operation had been begun a very long time before the incident. 

The second chapter is mainly military, dealing with the preparations for the 
operation. They were hurried on when Berlin learnt on 4 March of the proposed 
Allied military intervention in favour of Finland, which was interpreted as a 
pretext for an Allied landing in Norway. Hitler was determined that the inva- 
sion should take place without any previous warning which might induce the 
Scandinavians to turn for help to the Allies (pp. 57-8), while Falkenhorst’s staff 
was somewhat doubtful of the advisability of this course as the Governments 
would thus be unable to stop military counter-measures. Events proved him 
wrong in the case of Denmark but right in that of Norway. It is well known to- 
day that the Scandinavian Governments had early warning of the possibility of 
a German invasion, but that neither the Danish Government nor, in particular, 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Koht, attached any credence to it. Koht was 
constantly labouring under the feeling that Norway ‘liegt unter Englands Mes- 
ser’ (p. 133) and also argued that if the ‘rumours’ were wrong they need not be 
heeded, and if right, then the German fleet was anyhow on its way and could not 
be stopped (pp. 135-6). 

An interesting sidelight on Sweden’s attitude at the time is the reference to 
the German request to the Swedish Government not to put its defences on a war 
footing. Hubatsch states that Kelgren, the chief of the Swedish army, described 
the calling out of his reserves merely as a ‘strengthening of the neutrality watch’ 
and thus made it impossible for the Germans to object to it (pp. 148-9). 

Chapters 6 and 7 give a detailed description of the Norwegian campaign, and 
the descriptive part of the work ends with a brief chapter on ‘Conclusions’. 
Hubatsch points out that the newly gained operational bases for heavy ships 
could not be exploited because one heavy and two light cruisers were sunk, as 
were ten destroyers and small vessels, while several heavy ships were so badly 
damaged that they were out of action for too long a time. Thus the German 
occupation of Denmark and Norway was of no value to Germany and in the 
author’s view did not produce any political gain either. 

This book is of course written entirely from the German angle and at times a 
certain bias cannot be denied; but if studied together with Dr T. K. Derry’s The 
Campaign in Norway! it should provide a clear picture of the events of the 
German invasion of the two Scandinavian countries. Acnes H. Hicks 


THE TESTAMENT OF ApoLF Hitter: The Hitler-Bormann Documents (Febru- 
ary—April 1945). Ed. by Frangois Genoud. Trans. from the German by 
Col. R. H. Stevens. Introduction by Hugh Trevor-Roper. London, Cassell, 
1961. vii+115 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 

Tuis text of Hitler’s last statements made to Bormann in February 1945 was 

first published in French in 1959: then, as now, it was introduced by Professor 

Trevor-Roper’sreflections on the mind of Adolf Hitler, ‘vulgar and violent, coarse, 

cruel and horrible . . .’ as he says, and yet ‘a mind of extraordinary power’. 

Hitler was unique, we are reminded, in controlling his revolution ‘through all its 

stages, even in defeat’. 

The other authentic records of Hitler’s thought were all essentially forward- 
looking. He repeatedly announced his general intentions for the future without 
revealing the more terrible details. The Testament still looks forward here and 
there, but it is the final pronouncement at the end of his ruined career. Above 
all it justifies his attack upon Russia which he claims to have erred only in the 
timing, the delay of a few weeks caused by Mussolini’s fiasco in the Balkans. An 
attack upon Russia was, of course, the core of Hitler’s ideology, for it was 
Russian or Ukrainian territory which he had always intended to germanize by 
force to serve German purposes. Now in the Testament he finds other reasons 

1 London, H.M.S.O., 1952. Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1953, p. 230. 
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for his Russian war; Russia, he says, would certainly have attacked him and 
Britain could only be beaten if Russia were destroyed. Characteristically he lies 
in saying that he decided to attack Russia after Molotov’s visit to Berlin in 
November 1940, for we have evidence that his decision was made several months 
earlier: Molotov certainly caused no change of his mind. 

The Testament shows Hitler to have learnt nothing except for one modifica- 
tion of his anti-Semitic formulations and to have forgotten only what it suited 
him to forget. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


DOCUMENTS ON POLISH-SOVIET RELATIONS 1939-45. Vol. I. 1939-1943. By the 
General Sikorski Historical Institute. Preface by Edward Raczyriski. 
Editorial Note by Stanistaw Biegariski. London, Melbourne, Toronto, 
Heinemann, 1961. xl+-625 pp. Index. 63s. 

In broad outline, the melancholy story of Soviet—Polish relations between the 

outbreak of war in 1939 and the rupture between Moscow and the Polish Govern- 

ment in Exile in the spring of 1943 is well enough known. Here a thousand 
details are filled in. Of the 321 documents presented by the General Sikorski 

Historical Institute, 35 antedate the war, 50 relate to the war period before the 

German attack on the U.S.S.R., and the remainder tell of the failure, from a not 

too hopeful start, of the attempt at collaboration. 

To say that the end is visible in the beginning is not an exercise in hindsight. 
There seems to have been, on both sides, an initial effort to ignore if not to forget 
the past, but the consequences of what had already happened were inescapable, 
and every encounter revealed differences that grew steadily more irreconcilable. 
The composition and disposition of the Polish forces in the U.S.S.R., their 
rations and equipment, the issuing of passports, the evacuation of Polish children 
and care of Polish civilians—each issue, as it arose and followed its doomed 
course, aggravated old suspicions and generated new hostilities. ‘These corpses,’ 
Sikorski said to Stalin in December 1941, referring to the conditions in which 
Poles were working and dying in Soviet labour camps, ‘will heavily influence our 
future relations’ (p. 234). It was after this conversation, incidentally, that 
Sikorski told Churchill of Stalin’s desire for a permanent reduction of German 
power—he did not trust even the German Communists. 

General Sikorski and his colleagues, overwhelmingly concerned to preserve 
Poland’s integrity—in at least as much a spiritual as a territorial sense—were 
faced with an impossible dilemma. The Soviet leaders give the impression of 
believing that, since both were fighting the same enemy, and since Germany’s 
defeat in the East—and hence the re-establishment of the Polish State—was 
bound to be accomplished primarily by Soviet arms, the Poles had no right to 
complain. The Poles, confronted with unending frustrations and evasions, could 
not refrain from pointing out that it was the Russians, by their conduct in 
1939-41, who were responsible for the plight of Poles in Russia. It must have 
been with immense relief and satisfaction that Stalin found an adequate pretext 
for breaking off relations, and reverting to his original plan to deal with a com- 
mittee of selected and more manageable Poles in Russia. 

A second volume is to be published, bringing the story down to the end of 
the war. There might be some advantage in examining the translations more 
closely, for though in most cases the oddities of language are not misleading, it 
is a pity when what in the context would appear to call for ‘disappointment’ is 
given as ‘deception’ (p. 336). JANE DEGRAS 


MonTE Cassino. By Rudolf Bohmler. Preface by Général Chambe. Trans. by 
Edouard Evan. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1961. xxii+-281 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
NF 16.95. 

Major BOHMLER commanded a parachute battalion at Monte Cassino. His 

book embraces the grand strategy of the battle and the tactics of the tough 
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infantry he commanded. Of both he gives an excellent, vivid picture. On the 
question of the destruction of the monastery, he maintains that the building was 
not used for military purposes and should not have been bombed. His evidence 
is detailed and convincing. But he ignores the strong psychological pressure 
from the Allied forward troops for the reduction of the great fortress-like build- 
ing which dominated their precarious positions. He is ungenerous, too, in his 
assumption that his opponents were colonial barbarians, unaware of the 
monastery’s history and significance. He describes in detail the rescue of the 
art-treasures; he does not mention the wanton destruction of the great library of 
Naples by the retreating Germans. 

On the strategy of the battle he sides with the French in thinking that their 
flanking movement on the right should have been supported and might have 
enveloped the position in the early days. This explains, in part, the enthusiastic 
introduction by a French General—General Chambe—who rehearses with 
approval the strategic argument of the book: that the Italian campaign should 
have been carried through with determination so as to reach the Danube and 
Berlin before the Russians. ‘If Roosevelt had not opposed his veto, Alexander’s 
victory and Kesselring’s defeat would have been a true victory for Europe and, 
in the last analysis, the troops, whether German or Allied, who fell at Cassino 
would have died for an idea worth dying for: the liberty of Europe’ (p. 276). 

We are not told whether General Chambe, too, is a parachutist. 

STUART Hoop 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE MALAYAN CAMPAIGN 1941-42. 2nd rev. ed. By Capt.” 
S. G. Chaphekar. Foreword by Major-General S. P. P. Thorat. Poona, 
Maharashtra Militarisation Board; London, Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, 1960. 
I2I pp. Rs. 6. 12s. 6d. 

Tuis is a plain soldier’s tale, told by one who took part in the campaign. He 

concentrates on the opening phase, arguing that once a strategy of retreat was 

accepted, final defeat was inevitable. He attributes the Japanese success to 
sound advance planning, combined with a flexible command structure and ex- 
treme mobility. The Allies hopelessly underestimated their enemy, and al- 
though the British defence of Malaya was supposedly based upon air-power, 
there were no planes capable of taking on the Hayabusa and Syoku fighters. 

British-Indian military morale, high at first, was undermined by continuous 

air-pounding and retreat. 

Of the sequel, the hell of the prison camps, Captain Chaphekar is grimly taci- 
turn. Of the so-called Indian National Army, he observes simply (p. 118), ‘I 
didn’t join it and the majority of the Indian officers and men didn’t join it. 
Under the circumstances I would prefer death to desertion. As a soldier, I know 
one thing, that a soldier cannot have divided loyalties. Politics is not a soldier’s 
business.’ HuGu TINKER 


Dans L’ETAU: Au Service de la Belgique. By Général e.r. van Overstraeten. 
Paris, Plon, 1960. vi+-367 pp. NF 16.95. 
THE author was aide-de-camp and military adviser first to King Albert and 
afterwards to King Leopold, and gives a detailed description of Belgium’s mili- 
tary preparations before the invasion and of the eighteen days’ campaign in May 
1940. He has already covered most of the ground in his earlier and longer book, 
Albert I-Léopold III.4 Before the invasion there were two schools of thought— 
whether to defend the eastern frontier or to make the interior position, An- 
twerp—Namur, the main line of defence. The General favoured the latter plan, 
which was adopted (p. 214). Because of her neutrality the Allied forces were not 
able to enter Belgium before the invasion, making it impossible for them to 
arrive at a position farther east than the Antwerp-Namur line. The General 
1 Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1949. 
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regarded the defence of the Albert Canal and of the eastern forts such as Eben 
Emael as a means of gaining time; but the German use of parachutists to win 
the bridgeheads before the bridges were destroyed made the Belgian retreat 
more precipitate. When the Germans crossed the Meuse at Sedan, however, the 
Antwerp-Namur line became untenable, and the Belgians (with the Allies) were 
forced to retreat to hastily prepared positions on the Dyle, Scheldt, and finally on 
the Lys, often without having been engaged in battle. 

The most interesting part of the book is the General’s opinion that the sur- 
render of the Belgian army should have been deferred, even for a few hours, to 
allow of proper consultation with the Allies, and possibly of concerted action, 
which would have completely altered the political situation of the King and of 
Belgium; but he writes that King Leopold had then fallen so much under the 
influence of the pro-German, Henri de Man, that he no longer listened to the 
General who advocated delay (pp. 348-51). The book contains excellent maps, 
It will be of value to military experts rather than for the general reader. 

MARJORY TAYLOR 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A PRIME MINISTER REMEMBERS: The War and Post-War Memoirs of the Rt Hon. 
Earl Attlee, K.G., P.C., O.M., C.H. Based on his Private Papers and on a 
Series of Recorded Conversations. By Francis Williams. London, Melbourne, 
Toronto, Heinemann, 1961. 264 pp. Index. ats. 

Tuts book is, I suppose, the most detailed record we shall ever get of the 

memories of a man who, for twelve consecutive years, was at the centre of 

political affairs, controlling the destiny of our country. Even with the valuable 
help of an experienced journalist like Francis Williams, this book is a bare 
chronicle of events and brief comments on people. There is scarcely a hint of 
drama or emotional tensions. Yet during the period that Lord Attlee was 

Deputy Prime Minister and Prime Minister there was a world war and a social 

revolution in Britain. His predecessor, his colleagues, and his generals, too 

numerous to mention, have found many volumes of memoirs inadequate to tell 
these great stories. The part played by Lord Attlee in deposing a Prime 

Minister, whose party had a substantial majority in the House of Commons, 

and getting him replaced by Winston Churchill, is told with stark simplicity. 

Nevertheless, it provides a classic example of how to scheme with success. Lord 

Attlee did not ask his colleagues in the Labour Party to consider joining a 

Coalition War Government until he was certain, after some confidential meet- 

ings, that there would be a split in the majority party forming the Government, 

and the Prime Minister would be forced to go. 

As Prime Minister he showed the same sense of good timing. His description 
of proceedings at Cabinet meetings shows how he was able to keep together such 
a diversified group of powerful personalities as Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison, 
Stafford Cripps, Aneurin Bevan, Hugh Dalton, and Emanuel Shinwell. I have 
personally watched Lord Attlee allowing a discussion to rage—his colleagues 
getting excited and heated—whilst he doodled. Then suddenly he would say: 
‘Well, I think the decision of the Cabinet is this, that, or the other. Any objec- 
tions?’—and that would be the end of the matter. As he says: ‘I didn’t often 
find my Cabinet disagreeing with me. I was for getting on with the job, you 
know.’ 

In spite of his shyness in personal relations, Lord Attlee shows a remarkable 
knowledge of men from all walks of life. He was able to make a speedy and 
accurate assessment of a man’s character. His reference to General Aung San 
convinces me of this. I was present at the talks Lord Attlee had with him about 
the transference of power to Burma. Afterwards Lord Attlee sent me to Burma 
as a special emissary so that I had a further six weeks in close association with 
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General Aung San there. Lord Attlee’s judgment of him as a man of courage 
and capacity—‘a stout fellow’—is excellent and wise. I treasure a personal 
letter which I had from Aung San in which he expressed the hope that Burma 
would continue to have the closest ties with the Commonwealth, thus confirming 
Lord Attlee’s own judgment on the situation. We are living too near history to 
appreciate fully the work done in war and peace by this remarkable man. 
Shrewd, kind, humorous, modest, and unaffected, he demonstrates a true 
nobility of character and a genuine love of his fellow men. 
ARTHUR BOTTOMLEY 


TURMOIL AND TRADITION: A Study of the Life and Times of Henry L. Stimson. 
By Elting E. Morison. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1960. xii+-686 pp. Illus. 
Index. $7.50. 


No student of the life and work of the late Henry L. Stimson can complain of a 
lack of good biographical material. Apart from Mr Stimson’s own very full 
memoirs (H. L. Stimson and McG. Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War, 
New York, 1948) we have Professor R. N. Current’s excellent short study 
(Secretary Stimson, A Study in Statecraft, New Brunswick, 19541); and now, 
with this present detailed and erudite work, Professor Morison has given us what 
must surely be regarded as the most definitive of biographies. 

Mr Stimson’s official life was a long and active one; indeed it seems hardly 
comprehensible that a man who began his first term of office as Secretary of War 
in I91I, when the United States Army was an unspectacular body of 75,000 men 
distributed mainly throughout the West according to the strategic requirements 
of Indian fighting, should still have been serving another term in the same capa- 
city when the first atomic bomb fell in 1945. It is also indicative of Mr Stimson’s 
remarkable staying power that the most successful part of his career could have 
begun only a few weeks before his seventy-third birthday in 1940, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked him again to take over the War Department. That he was 
such a success in this, the most arduous of all his tasks, was due, as Professor 
Morison clearly shows, not only to his own ability and sense of duty and dedica- 
tion (throughout his life he ‘loved and trusted’ the Army with an almost boyish 
enthusiasm), but to the outstanding team which he mustered at the Under 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary level (Robert Patterson, John J. McCloy, 
Robert A. Lovett, and Harvey Bundy, amongst others) and, above all, to his 
excellent relations with the then Chief of Staff, General Marshall, which gave 
their joint efforts ‘a sense of single purpose, a sense that remained alive and at 
work through eighteen confusing months of preparation and four years of actual 
war’ (p. 500). 

If Mr Stimson was not such a success as Secretary of State (and who amongst 
his political contemporaries of the years 1929-33 could be accounted successful?), 
this was because circumstances beyond his control seemed continually to con- 
spire against him. His differences with Sir John Simon—e.g. on the desirability 
of invoking the Nine-Power Pact in the Manchurian crisis—defied precise de- 
finition and therefore easy resolution, lying, as they did, ‘in the region where 
things cannot be fully proved, in feelings about consequences, in ultimate in- 
tentions’ (p. 393). Moreover, he apparently experienced great difficulty in 
working with President Hoover, who later revealed that, had he known Charles 
Francis Adams as well in 1928 as he knew him in 1933, he would have made him, 
rather than Stimson, his Secretary of State. Not only in their respective re- 
actions to each succeeding international crisis but also in their very natures the 
President and Secretary of State were poles apart, and ‘no mutual respect .. . 
no preservation of the gentlemanly decencies could subdue the clash of such 
different temperaments when fully roused by hard times’ (p. 404). CC. J.C. 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1955, p. 269. 
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THE CAMELS Must Go: An Autobiography. By Sir Reader Bullard. London, 
Faber & Faber, 1961. 300 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 
It is no ordinary pleasure to read the autobiography of a distinguished public 
servant without a trace in all its pages of even one of the besetting sins of that 
literary form—self-praise, heightened effects, facetiousness, insipidity, senten- 
tious banality, or even dulness. All these are absent; and instead, positively, 
there is simplicity, proportion, good sense, a record of highly interesting scenes 
and personalities—and indeed of great events—kindly and humorous remini- 
scence, shrewd comment never ponderous and never malicious, and a personal 
modesty which can at moments, since it almost never allows Sir Reader any 
personal credit for anything, come near to irritating his more appreciative or 
less high-minded friends! The record ranges, unforced and humane, from a child- 
hood in east London by way of hard-won education to Cambridge and thence to 
Turkey, then by way of Iraq and Arabia to Greece, Ethiopia, Russia, and 
Morocco, and again to Arabia and again, for six years of the highest interest, to 
Persia. There is material here for far more than a single volume: for a fuller 
treatment not only of the many diplomatic issues which the writer handled or 
witnessed—and upon which his first-hand evidence is historically valuable as 
well as delightfully readable—but also of his private fortunes, to which the first 
chapter of this record gives so charming and evocative a beginning. 
S. H. Loncrice 


DEFEATED LEADERS: The Political Fate of Caillaux, Jouvenel, and Tardieu. By 
Rudolph Binion. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1960. viii+-425 pp. Bibliog. Index. 60s. $7.50. 

To write political history in the form of comparative biography, especially in the 
form of biographical studies of three republicans in conflict with the parlia- 
mentary republican regime of modern France, is a peculiarly intricate and 
delicate undertaking. Professor Binion has under-rated the subtleties of his 
task to the extent that specific comparisons are very slight, and his book is little 
more than three separate essays bound together. The common strand of ‘lost 
leadership’ (by which the author means political frustration and disappoint- 
ment), and even the basic fact that Joseph Caillaux, Henry de Jouvenel, and 
André Tardieu all entered politics in the entourage of Waldeck—Rousseau at the 
height of the Dreyfus Affair, are hardly sufficient to give the book the cohesion 
it needs. Of the three Tardieu has the most obvious political importance, and 
is suitably accorded most space. Caillaux, like Tardieu, held high office and 
attained the premiership. Jouvenel, with talents perhaps superior to those of 
either, remained on the periphery of politics but emerges as an attractive and 
neglected figure. 

The three studies are written with erudition (at times with that excessive 
erudition that spills over from the original Ph.D. thesis), and with a firm grasp 
of the realities of French politics under the Third Republic. The three men all 
belong to that second generation of the Republic, ruinously overshadowed by 
the excitements and aftermath of the Dreyfus Affair, emotionally exhausted by 
its passions and by the ordeal of the first World War. The book throws shafts of 
light on some of the many personalities and political relationships which must, 
eventually, go to make up a balanced interpretation of France since 1870. 

Davip THOMSON 


I WALKED witH HEROES. By General Carlos P. Romulo. New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961. 342 pp. Illus. Index. $5. 

GENERAL ROMULO may have walked with many heroes but the one he writes 

about is General Romulo, who began his career by being at one and the same 

time a university teacher of English, a journalist, and a private secretary to 

Manuel Quezon, who later became a newspaper editor and publisher, aide-de- 
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camp to General MacArthur on the outbreak of war, Secretary of Information 
and Public Relations to the Philippine Government in Washington during the 
war years, and after the war Philippine delegate to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and Ambassador to the United States. General Romulo tells his life-story 
in the style of popular journalism, in which he is a master hand, and his book will 
no doubt appeal to the very many people in the United States who have listened 
to him on his lecture tours. Old friends might wish to read it for sentimental 
reasons. But no one should read it in the hope of finding in it a contribution to 
history. Iror B. POWELL 


LAW 


THE Law oF INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS AND RELATIONS: Cases and 
Materials. By Milton Katz and Kingman Brewster, Jr. London, Stevens for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1960. xliv-++-863 pp. Index. (Library 
of World Affairs.) 110s. 

THE title of this book requires a word or two of explanation. It is not concerned 

with the law of treaties, as the term ‘International Transactions’ might be 

thought to imply, nor is it concerned with ‘International Relations’ in the sense 
in which that term is understood by textbook writers on international law. Its 

purpose is to inquire whether there is a system of law for which Jessup—in a 

book published in 1956—coined the phrase “Transnational Law’, i.e. a system 

transcending national frontiers and capable of solving all the numerous problems 
which arise where a transaction has, to use the authors’ description, an element 
of ‘foreignness’. No one familiar with these problems would be so optimistic as to 
suggest that there is any such system of ‘Transnational Law’, and the question 
resolves itself into a comparison between different systems of municipal law 
and their varying degrees of agreement and disagreement on selected problems. 

This comparative inquiry has been carried out in the manner now customary in 

American universities and law schools, by selecting, for the purpose of illustra- 

tion, cases decided by the municipal courts of different countries, provisions of 

municipal law and treaties, and extracts from the writings of experts in various 
branches of law. The book is thus as much a collection of materials on private 
as on public international law, as the following summary of its contents indi- 
cates: Entry into and Residence in a Foreign Country, Property in a Foreign 

Country, Engaging in Economic Activity in a Foreign Country, Doing Business 

Abroad as a Corporation, Transactions with Governments, Judicial Assistance 

Abroad, Enforcement of Foreign Judgements, Overlapping or Conflicting Laws 

and Regulations, Overlapping or Conflicting Taxation, and Nationalization and 

Expropriation. 

Pride of place, as may be expected, is given to American case and statute 
law, but non-American source material is nevertheless cited in abundance, and 
the scholarship of the authors and their meticulous care in selecting illustrative 
material are truly impressive. On the other hand, as far as non-American 
material is concerned, there are some strange omissions. Thus it is difficult to 
see why in a chapter entitled ‘International Transactions with or by Govern- 
ments or their Instrumentalities’ (pp. 299-398) a judgement of the Tribunal Civil 
de la Seine is quoted in full (pp. 357-9) while there is no mention of Kahan v. 
Pakistan Federation (1951) 2 K.B. 1003, an important judgement of the English 
Court of Appeal, or Hoffman v. Dralle, a judgement of the Austrian Supreme 
Court, which is probably the most important post-war judgement (given in 1950) 
on the distinction between acta jure imperit and acta jure gestionts of foreign 
States. The case of Baccus S.L.R. v. Servicio Nacional del Trigo (1957) I. 
Q.B. 438, another important judgement of the English Court of Appeal, which is 
the high-water mark of judicial tolerance in granting immunity from the juris- 
diction to foreign government departments and which—to the regret of many— 
never reached the House of Lords, is only referred to in a very short footnote 
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(on p. 345). Also, there is no reference to the Cristina case (1938) A.C. 485, in 
which the House of Lords doubted the wisdom of granting unlimited immunity 
to foreign States, nor to the case law of the highest Italian and French courts on 
this subject. 

The reviewer would be the first to concede that the selection of materials of 
this kind is immensely difficult and that opinions on the relevant importance of 
cases are bound to differ, but the fact remains that omissions such as these are 
apt to give a somewhat unbalanced picture. If, in order to keep this book with- 
in reasonable bounds, omissions had to be made, it would have been preferable 
to shorten the extracts, many of which are far too long and only a few of which 
are preceded by headnotes. Was it really necessary to set out the judgement of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice in the Lotus case in such detail 
that it occupies 18 pages (pp. 525-43), and on the other hand to dismiss Emanuel 
v. Symon (1908) 1. K.B. 302, a case which in its own field—the recognition of 
foreign judgements—is no less important, in four lines (on p. 472)? In the latter 
case the Court held that there are five cases in which the English courts will 
allow an action to be brought on a foreign judgement, but only one of these 
cases is referred to in the short extract from the judgement, and that, inci- 
dentally, the most controversial of the five. 

The reviewer's criticism must not be taken as disparaging this scholarly work 
which, after all, is primarily intended for use in American universities. Judici- 
ously used it may be equally useful for teaching purposes at universities in 
this country. F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN AN EXPANDED WoRrLD. By B. V. A. Réling. Amsterdam, 

Djambatan, 1960. xxv-+126 pp. Hf. 15. 
PROFESSOR ROLING’S is the first of a series of monographs to be published by 
eastern and western scholars who believe ‘that the present-day law of nations 
is not adequate, that world interdependence requires a considerable extension 
of international law, and that cooperation on the creation of an international 
law which gives expression to the principle of “one world” forms part of the 
task of international lawyers’. Subsequent contributions are intended to deal 
with specific subjects, and the present volume serves essentially as an introduc- 
tion. 

It is perhaps an oversimplification to divide the history of international law 
into three periods (p. xv): the period of ‘Christian nations’ (1648-1856), the 
period of ‘civilized nations’ (1856-1945), and the period of ‘peace-loving nations’ 
(from 1945 onwards). On the other hand, this convenient division serves well 
enough to illustrate the author’s criticism of the inadequacy of present-day 
international law. It is a system of law of Christian European origin, and its 
concepts are not necessarily those which commend themselves to the emerging 
Asian and African countries. The admission of Turkey to the family of nations 
and the subsequent admission of Japan have not changed this basically Euro- 
pean system, nor have subsequent developments, including the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. 

Professor Réling is probably right in his assumption that the suspicion of 
many new countries of a system which they regard as imposed and not freely 
negotiated is responsible for their reluctance to submit disputes to the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court. On the other hand, there is no simple answer to 
the question of how such suspicion can be allayed. Professor Réling suggests 
the setting up of a World Equity Tribunal to replace the inadequate machinery 
for ‘peaceful change’ previously contained in article 19 of the Covenant of the 
League which, incidentally, has no counterpart in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Such a tribunal would initially be a consultative rather than a judicial 
organ. It would be able to make suggestions but unable to give binding decisions. 
It is doubtful whether such limited competence of a new tribunal would be any 
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more popular than the jurisdiction of the international Court to decide cases ex 
aequo et bono, which has never been invoked. Yet, however difficult the solution 
may now appear to be, it is certain that an adaptation of many of the rules of 
international law to the changed circumstances of our time is necessary, and it 
is the merit of Professor Réling’s book that he has asked the questions which are 
pertinent to the issue, although he may not have answered many of them. 

F. Honic 


DAs VERFASSUNGS- UND RECHTSSYSTEM DES INTERNATIONALEN WAHRUNGS- 
FONDS. By Ervin P. Hexner. Frankfurt am Main, Vittorio Klostermann, 
1960. 115 pp. DM 14. 

THE author was at one time legal adviser to the International Monetary Fund 

and is therefore eminently qualified to explain to the uninitiated the complicated 

structure of this somewhat remote specialized agency. The Constitution of the 

Fund provides for a system of weighted voting, the relative voting strength of 

member States being based on the size of their contributions. At present four 

countries (the United States of America, the United Kingdom, France, and the 

Federal Republic of Germany) account for a little over half of that strength. 

The Articles of Agreement also provide that five States with the largest quotas— 

those here referred to by name, with the addition of India—are entitled to 

appoint directors of their own choice to the Executive Board which has a total 
membership of eighteen directors. 

The privileged position of the wealthier member States has not prevented 
the Fund from functioning smoothly, and its advice has frequently been sought 
on currency problems. The total membership of the Fund on 1 January 1960 
was sixty-eight. The countries of the so-called ‘eastern bloc’, with the excep- 
tion of Yugoslavia, had by then either withdrawn from membership or had 
previously refused to become members. China is at present represented only by 
the Formosa Government. 

The legal status of the Fund, notwithstanding certain peculiarities, especially 
with regard to the voting strength of its members, does not differ from that of 
other specialized agencies. It enjoys full legal personality and the usual privi- 
leges and immunities for which the Convention of 1947 provides. The book 
under review, which is one of the few devoted exclusively to the legal—as 
distinct from the economic—aspects of the Fund, gives an admirably clear 
picture of an organization which, though little known except to specialists, 
exercises considerable influence on the economic life of member States. 

F. Honic 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL Awarps. Vol. IX. (Also in French.) 
New York, United Nations, 1960. xv-+551 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 36s. 
Sw. frs. 21. 

WirTH this volume this series begins the coverage of the period 1902-20, the first 

eight volumes having covered the period since the latter date. There are 

included here the Pious Funds Case, the Samoan Claims, the Argentine—Chile 

Boundary Arbitration, the Cape Horn Pigeon, the arbitration between Italy and 

Peru concerning the interpretation of the treaty of 1874, and some of the 

Venezuelan claims. Among the latter are the Flutie and Orinoco Steamship Co. 

cases, the Roberts claim, and the Stevenson claim. The Venezuelan claims will be 

completed in the next volume. CLIVE PARRY 


LEGAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE CORFU CHANNEL INCIDENT. By II] Yung 
Chung. Geneva, Droz; Paris, Minard, 1959. 287 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Travaux 
de Juridiction Internationale No. 111.) NF. 33. 


THE judgement of the International Court of Justice in the Corfu Channel Case 
is notable mainly on two grounds. It recognized, in the first place, the extension 
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of the municipal principle of the forum prorogatum to international law cases, 
based on the express or implied consent of the parties, even if effected by two 
separate or successive acts. Secondly, it resolved the existing controversy as to 
whether a State had the right, in time of peace, to send its warships through 
straits used for international navigation between two parts of the high seas, 
without the previous authorization of the coastal State, provided that such 
passage was innocent. It left, however, undecided the question whether this 
privilege applied indiscriminately to all territorial and national waters and not 
solely to international straits. 

In his treatment of his subject, Dr Il Yung Chung adopts the system of sub- 
dividing each of the points dealt with by him into ‘merits’, ‘observations’, and 
‘conclusions’. This system, however admirable in practice, leads to constant 
repetitions of the same arguments. The learned author is, moreover, inclined to 
fall into lengthy discussions on comparatively unimportant matters, not wholly 
relevant to his subject. In spite of these minor defects, this monograph remains 
the best exposition so far published of the International Court’s judgement. It 
is to be regretted that the Albanian Government has not up to now seen its way 
to pay to the British Government the compensation due to it for the sinking of 
H.M.S. Saumarez and the damage caused to H.M.S. Volage as a direct result of 
the anchored automatic mines in the Corfu Strait, within Albanian territorial 
waters—a non-compliance with the Court’s judgement which fortunately remains 
unprecedented. C. JoHN COLOMBOS 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


SoME REFLECTIONS ON MonETARY Potricy in the light of the Radcliffe Report. 
By Sir Oliver Franks. London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. viii+72 pp. 
7s 6d. 

REFLECTIONS on Monetary Policy ‘in the light of the Radcliffe Report’ from a 

member of the Radcliffe Committee cannot fail to be of interest. Sir Oliver 

Franks’ book however is composed of three lectures delivered in India under the 

Dorab Tata foundation, and they are naturally devoted rather to an account 

of what the Committee did than to dealing with the controversies arising out of 

the Report. 

Sir Oliver describes the circumstances which led to the appointment of the 
Committee. The Treasury told the Committee that, when all available measures 
of monetary policy had been applied in 1955, ‘it was clear that they had little 
positive effect within the year’ (p. 4). And ‘we were set up to try to find some 
answer to this puzzle’ (p. 5). 

The Committee inferred from the evidence, ‘to my personal surprise’ (p. 32), 
that the ‘interest incentive effect’ has little effect on plans of capital develop- 
ment, though of the effect of the short-term rate of interest on the holding of 
stocks he has practically nothing to say. 

The rise of Bank rate to 7 per cent in September 1957 came after the Com- 
mittee had got to work. Sir Oliver says that thereupon ‘the drain over the 
exchanges ceased, and the inflationary pressures at home subsided. We reached 
a comfortable situation surprisingly quickly’ (p. 39). He does not regard this as 
evidence of the efficacy of the interest incentive effect, because ‘just before 
September 1957 the whole trading world had begun to move, at first gently and 
almost imperceptibly, into a recession’ (p. 40). Then were the measures of 1955 
so ineffective as the Treasury had supposed? 

The concluding lecture is devoted to International Aspects of Monetary 
Policy, the balance of payments and the monetary reserves. Having quoted 
Mr Thorneycroft’s pronouncement indicating ‘a fixed and stable exchange rate’ 
as a principal objective of monetary policy (p. 7), Sir Oliver Franks (in common 
with his colleagues) ignores the question whether the rate adopted is in equili- 
brium. RALPH HAWTREY 
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OXFORD REGIONAL Economic ATLas. The Middle East and North Africa. 
Prepared by the Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. and the Cartographic De- 
partment of the Clarendon Press. London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
viii+135 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

ATLAS OF THE ARAB WoRLD AND THE Mrpp1eE East. Introduction by C. F. 
Beckingham. London, Macmillan; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
72 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 35s. 


THE Oxford Regional Economic Atlas of the Middle East and North Africa is the 
second in a series of regional economic atlases, and it keeps up the high standards 
set by its predecessor on the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. One of the pitfalls 
for a cartographer who wants to show economic data on his maps is that he may 
overcrowd them with flow diagrams, pie graphs, and other devices and the 
wood cannot be seen for the trees. But this temptation is avoided; the maps, 
which do indeed go into much detail, are fine examples of the map-maker’s art. 
In addition to the maps themselves there are concise accounts, compiled by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit, of the economies of the countries concerned, with 
many valuable tables of statistics. To use a cliché, this atlas is a mine of in- 
formation about the modern Middle East and North Africa and is indispensable 
to all who are concerned with this area. 

The Adlas of the Arab World and the Middle East has another emphasis. 
Although it mainly deals with the modern situation it is more in the tradition of 
the German atlas on Kulturgeschichte than those of Ryder Street. Its main aim 
is to show the unity of the Arab world in its physical and economic setting and 
it does not go into the detail of the Oxford atlas. There is a long historical 
introduction by Professor C. F. Beckingham and an excellent selection ef photo- 
graphs. This atlas is useful for the general reader or for Sixth Forms, but the 
specialist in Arab affairs would do better to turn to the Oxford regional atlas. 

DonaLtp Woop 


Foop PRICES AND THE COMMON MarkKET. By Political and Economic Planning. 
London, P.E.P., 1961. 18 pp. Tables. (Britain and the European Market. 
Occasional Paper No. 13. 29 May 1961.) 2s. 6d. 


In this pamphlet, P.E.P. has sought to allay fears expressed in this country 
about the likely effects of Britain’s joining the Common Market upon retail 
food prices. Briefly, P.E.P.’s conclusions—supported by nine statistical tables 
—are as follows. Existing British food prices are not very different from those 
prevailing in the Six. The importance of cheap food as a factor in manufacturing 
costs can be exaggerated. If Britain adopted the common agricultural policy, 
the effect upon the cost-of-living would be small and gradual. In any case, the 
abolition of deficiency payments would leave the Government with more than 
enough money to offset any hardship by means of increased welfare benefits. 

Even on the evidence P.E.P. quotes, some of its conclusions are rather 
tenuous. British food prices ‘are not lower than those in all the Common Market 
countries’, but, using I.L.O. data, they are below those in Germany, Belgium, 
and France, and, using comparative data for miners’ budgets, France’s prices 
fall below Britain’s thanks only to devaluation. Italy is not included in any of 
the calculations. Secondly, even if cheap food is ‘not . . . the determining factor’ 
in manufacturing costs, it is a factor none the less, and, from the table on p. 16, 
it can be seen that, together with Western Germany, British labour costs were 
already higher than those of the rest of the Six in April 1959. 

Finally, the danger of making comparisons on the basis of existing price- 
levels cannot be over-emphasized. If the Commission’s policy is adopted, it will 
radically alter the present price-structure of food. No one knows what producer 
prices in the Six will be. No one can say what the effect will be upon the price 
of livestock products of the likely increase in the cost of feeding-stuffs. This 
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pamphlet has been partially successful in dispelling some illusions about the 
present. It is to be hoped that it will not create as many about the future. 
GEOFFREY WARNER 


EcoNoMIE ET socIETE: Contrainte—Echange—Don. By Francois Perroux, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1960. 186 pp. (‘Initiation Philo- 
sophique’ under the direction of Jean Lacroix.) NF 6. 


TuIs is a densely written and closely argued book where the author tries to 
summarize his economic philosophy in 180 pages. It will be familiar to those 
who know the work of the Institut de Science économique appliquée, and it 
would probably be unwise for any reviewer to try to summarize any further, 
All one can say is that this is an extremely bold piece of thinking, for all that 
Professor Perroux does follow in the wake of other economists. He is concerned 
with economic activity ; his subject is the reconsideration of the existing economic 
structure of societies so as to understand what exactly is taking place, behind 
the veil of convention and, as he calls it, hypocrisy; his objective is that the 
integration of society, which exists efficaciously in certain fields of activity, 
should also exist in economic affairs. One can well imagine that such a study 
should not be easy to read. It is published in a series called ‘Initiation Philo- 
sophique’ and is always rather abstract, not least in the concluding chapter 
called ‘Propos d’Etape’. The author writes not only as an economist but also 
as a philosopher and moralist; it is noticeable that he does not write as a 
sociologist, although there are places where this would have been helpful. 
Naturally a work of this nature is bound to be something of a tour de force. 
Equally, it is stimulating and of wide general interest. _DouGtas JOHNSON 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED Nations System: The Conduct of 
International Economic and Social Programmes. By Walter R. Sharp. 
Foreword by Joseph E. Johnson. London, Stevens for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1961. xiv-+570 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 
(United Nations Studies, No. 10.) 63s. 


PROFESSOR SHARP’s reputation as a scrupulous and perspicacious student of 
international activities in the economic and social fields? can only be enhanced 
by the present study. This examination in depth of the administration of the 
aid programmes of the United Nations system—published under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, with financial support 
from the Endowment itself as well as from the Rockefeller Foundation and Yale 
University—is based both on his actual experience of field work for various 
international agencies and on extensive first-hand research over a period of four 
years. The task could hardly have been better performed. All the relevant facts 
and figures seem to be there, and the author’s own comments and criticisms are 
judicious and cogent. Such a volume seems destined to occupy a place of honour 
on reference shelves for years to come—in fact, until long after much of the 
information it contains is quite obsolete. In a brief appendix Professor Sharp 
suggests that his survey may ‘provide a useful springboard for more intensive 
inquiries’ (p. 553), and indicates a number of possible topics. One cannot help 
wondering whether his own high qualifications, and those of the research workers 
to whom he offers these suggestions, might not be more fruitfully employed. 
What the world urgently needs to know, much more than the facts and figures 
concerning existing operations, is how far they are proving effective and how 
they might be made more effective. As Professor Sharp himself says (p. 501), 
‘field programme evaluation will be a never-ending operation. Its sociological 
potentialities are far-reaching. There are basic questions that none of the 

1 See International Technical Assistance: Programs and Organization (Chicago, Public 


Administration Service for the Public Administration Clearing House, 1952). Reviewed in 
International Affairs, April 1953, p. 218. 
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evaluations thus far undertaken has touched. . . . Here lies a fascinating range 
of inquiry for social scientists which has scarcely been tapped.’ 
Davip BLELLOCH 


KAMPEN MOT VARLDSNODEN. By Sixten Heppling. Stockholm, Rabén & 
Sjégren for the Utrikespolitiska Institutet, 1961. 189 pp. Kr. 9.50. 

THIS is a survey of the world’s war against hunger and distress in the under- 
developed countries. The first five chapters describe the conditions in these 
territories and the difficulties confronting all those who try to assist them. The 
sixth chapter deals with the economic aid given by the International Bank and 
other official bodies, by the United States, the Soviet Union, the Colombo Plan 
States, and Western Germany, while the seventh chapter discusses technical 
assistance. Chapter 8 is exclusively devoted to the attitude of Sweden herself 
to this problem and describes in detail the organization which was formed for 
this purpose and the funds available for it. The concluding chapter tries 
to answer the question whether it is worth while to render such aid. Is it 
profitable for the assisting country itself and does it profit the aided? Both 
questions are answered in the affirmative, but the writer emphasizes that so far 
not enough has been done, the promises given to these countries have only 
partly been kept and without such help these countries may well be doomed. 
Even the most unsentimental realist must ask the final question: “Who author- 
ised me to doom these people? Who am I that I can take such responsibility 
upon me?’ (p. 186). A. H. H. 


WoMEN AND THE NEw East. By Ruth Frances Woodsmall. Foreword by 
Bayard Dodge. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1960. 
xvi+436 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. $5.50. 

THE author of this impressive survey was associated for thirty-one years with 

the Young Women’s Christian Association and, for twelve years, was at Geneva 

as General Secretary of the World Organization. From 1920 till 1928, she headed 
all Y.W.C.A. activities in Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. This contact 
with the Muslim East resulted in her earlier book Moslem Women enter a New 

World,! published in 1936. Now, a quarter of a century later, she has produced 

the present volume dealing with the problem of women in Asia on a national, not 

a religious, basis. However, of the six selected countries (none of them Arabic- 

speaking, by the way) one—Afghanistan—is wholly Muslim; four—Turkey, 

Iran, Pakistan, and Indonesia—have Muslim majorities; while the sixth—India 

—has an impressive Muslim minority. Miss Woodsmall’s survey of the position 

of women in these six countries today is the result of fourteen months of inter- 

viewing on the spot, made possible by a Ford Foundation grant. 

Each country is given a separate section in the book, with more or less 
standard chapters devoted to: the particular setting; women’s educational 
facilities; health facilities; rural conditions; economic status; legal status; and 
political status. There is an appendix for each country giving a list of its women’s 
organizations, and statistical data, including the numbers of women in public 
life, with biographies and photographs of outstanding women contemporaries. 

The author gives a most interesting analysis of the problems encountered 
by women in these six selected countries during their transition into the modern 
world of equal status. She shows how they are painfully and slowly succeeding 
in emancipating themselves from the ancient man-made civilizations of Asia, 
based on the patriarchal family ; purdah; parental choice of husband; polygamy ; 
unilateral divorce; economic dependence; restricted education; political in- 
equality ; and social conservatism reinforced by religious taboos—all in addition 
to their normal biological handicaps. 


1 New York, Round Table Press, 1936. 
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The style of the book is austere and cautious. Few comparisons are drawn 
between the more backward and the more progressive countries surveyed and 
hence no-one can feel offended. EDWIN SAMUEL 


THE CHURCH AND Economics. By Christopher Hollis. London, Burns & Oates, 

1961. I1I pp. Bibliog. (Faith and Fact Books, 89.) 8s. 6d. 
TuIs well-written book begins with the first Christians, who cared little for 
economics in a world so soon to melt away. The medieval attitude to usury is 
summarized thus: St Thomas and Aristotle his master would have objected to 
debenture shares but not to ordinary shares (p. 23). After tracing the develop- 
ment of these views, without a reference to the Italian fathers of banking, Mr 
Hollis reaches the core of his book, i.e. the duty of man in modern society as 
contained in the encyclical Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, 1891, and its revision 
and extension by Pius XI in 1931. 

His main anxiety is to show that the Popes aim not to supply answers to 
economic problems but to show Roman Catholics and other men of goodwill 
what questions to ask in judging policies. He deals fairly with Pius XI’s appre- 
ciation of the Corporate State, with the Church’s attitude to Communism and 
the two kinds of Socialism. He gives an admirable picture of the evolution of 
the Papal attitude to parliamentary government in Italy, though he understates 
when he says (p. 74): ‘many who consider themselves good Catholics do not in 
fact follow the guidance which the priests offer to them.’ A final chapter deals 
with birth control, condemned because, among other reasons, peoples who have 
practised it have always been over-run by fertile barbarians, and because in- 
crease in world population seems to be met by even greater increase in food 
production. The book also deals with immigration, emigration, and the colour 
bar. 

Among wise warnings is a gem (p. 79): many Englishmen, anxious to raise 
the living standard of ‘under-developed’ countries, become wilfully blind to 
the great good things their own countries have done in the past, in face often of 
the opposition of such men as Mr Gandhi. They then indulge in a ‘sancti- 
monious confession of the sins of our grandparents’. Tan McMASTER 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN 


THE OVERSEAS STUDENT IN BRITAIN, with special reference to training courses 
in Social Welfare. By A. S. Livingstone. Manchester University Press, 1960. 
xv-+169 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 14s. 

CAPITAL investment in the under-developed countries loses much of its force 

without an equivalent, although less dramatic, investment in the social services 

and education. Trained personnel in social welfare are as necessary as tech- 
nicians, managers, and accountants for an economic ‘take-off’. In Britain much 
is being done in a quiet unpublicized way to train overseas students in the 
techniques of social work and this book gives a full account of the courses avail- 
able to them. But the book contains more than this, for the instruction that 
suits English students who are going to spend their careers in industrial towns 
or subtopia is not necessarily suited to those who will work among a conserva- 
tive tropical peasantry or in a country which is just going through the first 
tensions of an industrial revolution. By far the most valuable part of this in- 
formative book is Mr Livingstone’s discussion of the content and aims of courses 
for overseas students, many of whom are going back to exciting posts of far 
greater responsibility than their English contemporaries will get until their 
middle age. This is really first class. There is also a summary of the adjustment 
difficulties that overseas students have to face in Britain, but this adds little 
new to what is already known about this serious problem on our own door-step. 
DonaLp Woop 
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CANADA AND THE CANADIANS. By Alistair Horne. London, Macmillan, 196r. 
329 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 30s. 

WiTH commendable determination and boldness Mr Horne really has attempted 

to describe what his title sets out—the whole of Canada and all of her people— 

not just a few aspects of Canada and those people whom he happened to meet 

during the four months’ journey of 20,000 miles, made in Canada in 1958, on 


| which this book is mainly based. Because of the encyclopaedic scale of the task 


_ that he has set himself, some of his impressions appear a little breathless: his 


account of Ottawa, the capital city, is compressed into three pages, one of them 
historical. Perhaps for the same reason not all his facts are accurate: he writes 
of igloo-dwelling Eskimos on the borders of Alaska, where the snow-house is in 
fact not used, and of tent-dwelling Eskimos on Hudson Bay, where in fact snow- 
houses are used in winter and tents in summer (though many Eskimos now use 
white men’s buildings) ; and he says that the Alaskan Eskimo would not under- 
stand the speech of the Hudson Bay Eskimo, whereas a characteristic of the 
Eskimo is the homogeneity of his language over the whole northern area that he 
inhabits. But in a book tightly packed with information there is only a small 
percentage of error, and Mr Horne has accomplished the difficult task of present- 


_ ing so much informative material in a vivid and highly readable form. He has a 











particular gift for summarizing a situation in a single sentence, as in the Canadian 
schoolboy’s innocent but devastating question to the English immigrant who 
complained of Canada’s lack of culture: ‘How often did you go to the ballet in 
Manchester, Mrs Smith?’ And his accounts of the new, planned, hopeful city of 
Elliot Lake, suddenly struck by recession, and of the one-man settlement of 
English River are brilliant miniature portraits in the best tradition of travel 
writing. As a serious and scholarly study of Canada, which it is, the book is not 
well promoted by the publisher’s assertion that Mr Horne’s journey left little 
of Canada unexplored; even the official survey departments, with rather more 
time at their disposal, would not make so bold a claim. GORDON WINTER 


EUROPE 


THE Major GOVERNMENTS OF MopERN Europe. By Herman Finer. London, 
Methuen; Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1960. xv-+736+74 pp. Map end- 
papers. Bibliog. Index. 60s. 


TuIs volume, as Professor Finer states in his Preface, began as a revision of his 
earlier work, Governments of the Greater European Powers (reviewed in Inter- 
national Affairs, January 1957, p. 83) but it has developed into a completely 
new work, shortened and brought up to date, namely to the beginning of 1960. 
The same four Governments are studied, Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
the U.S.S.R., with an introductory chapter on the main problems of government 
in the twentieth century. The valuable Appendix of Constitutional Documents 
is retained and brought up to date to include the Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic in France. C. M. C. 


Tue Councit oF Europe: Its Structure, Functions and Achievements. 2nd ed. 
By A. H. Robertson. Foreword by Guy Mollet. London, Stevens for the 
London Institute of World Affairs; New York, Praeger, 196z. xv-+288 pp. 
Chart. Table. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 


Tue first edition of this book was published in 1956 and was favourably reviewed 
in International Affairs, July 1957, p. 359. In the new edition the account is 
continued up to the opening of the twelfth session of the Assembly on 25 April 
1960. After completing ten years in the service of the Council of Europe, the 
author is more than ever convinced of the truth of M. Guy Mollet’s statement 
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in the Preface: ‘Britain needs Europe just as Europe needs Britain. The Council 
of Europe has an important role to play in bringing them closer together.’ 


La SOCIETE DE 1960 ET L’AVENIR POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE. By Roger Quilliot. 
Paris, Gallimard, 1960. 199 pp. NF 8.50. 
TuIs is not a sociological inquiry. It is an attractively written essay, rather in 
the manner of Raymond Aron, which discusses some of the changes which have 
taken place in French society during this century. The main point is to demon- 
strate how these changes have brought about new social difficulties and rendered 
old political problems more complex. This is all the more obvious since in 
France, ‘un grand corps déformé’, these changes are incomplete. The planes, 
trains, and cars of 1960 exist side by side with the housing of 1910. There is 
therefore, according to M. Quilliot, a conflict between ‘genre de vie’ and ‘niveau 
de vie’, which results in the ‘newrasthénie sociale’ from which the nation suffers. 

The author goes on to claim that neither de Gaulle nor ‘Gaullism’ has under- 
stood this society. The first failed to see that the political conflicts of the Fourth 
Republic were themselves the product of a divided society ; the second, in so far 
as it is represented by the Union pour la Nouvelle République, has been unable 
to provide either unity or technical leadership. In the present situation it is 
not to be expected that any party or grouping will emerge which is based upon 
an ideology or upon a social class. The only solution which can be offered is that 
of ‘planifaction’, which must be ‘imperative’ rather than ‘indicative’ (p. 191). 
A detailed programme aiming at valid and concrete achievements would, it is 
hoped, attract those who are otherwise divided and thus reconstitute the now 
non-existent ‘left’. 

If this way of thinking is not sufficient to indicate the author’s political 
tendencies, his turn of phrase is suggestive. (‘Une des erreurs de la politique 
frangaise depuis quinze ans est de vouloir tout entreprendre et de se refuser 4 
choisir’, p. 178). His reluctance to carry his analysis a stage further, for example 
to try to distinguish between ‘competitive class feeling’ and ‘class conscious- 
ness’, is characteristic of this form of socio-political essay. But even more 
strikingly, his failure to follow his analysis with constructive suggestions is 
typical of much of the political thinking which comes from France these days. 

DovuGLas JOHNSON 


THE FRENCH RADICAL Party: From Herriot to Mendés-France. By Francis 
de Tarr. Foreword by Pierre Mendés-France. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1961. xx-++-264 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

MR DE Tarr defines his subject as the study of ‘a group of men, their ideas, 

and their réle in French politics’ during the fourteen-year period from 1944 to 

1958 and he claims that the Radical Party during this period ‘provides a unique 

vantage point’ for the study of the failure of the Fourth Republic. 

Both definition and planning bear the marks of what might be termed the 
Ph.D. approach, and in practice Mr de Tarr falls between a number of stools. 
To begin with he cannot make good his ambitious claim. Whether or not his 
subject might have provided a ‘vantage point’, it certainly does not. The treat- 
ment is at once too detailed and too superficial. There are too many quotations, 
particularly from Conference oratory, too many anecdotes (often familiar), and 
there is altogether too much journalistic and even gossipy narrative. The result 
is that, for most of the time, Mr de Tarr seems to be lost among the trees of 
Radical dissensions and, therefore, fails to bring out properly the real essence 
of post-war Radicalism—its success or failure in adapting to new needs. The 
plan, with its mixture of a chronological and a classificatory approach, proves, 
in practice, confusing. Nor does Mr de Tarr really justify his isolation of Radical- 
ism, during its post-war period of decline and disintegration, from its past. 
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The title speaks of Radicalism ‘from Herriot to Mendés-France’. But M. 
Herriot’s main services to Radicalism were in the pre-war period, when other 
Radical leaders were also important—the other ‘Edouard’, for instance. For 
most of the post-war period, he was important either as President of the As- 
sembly or else as a ‘symbol’—the Grand Old Man of Radicalism. A largely 
biographical chapter on M. Herriot is not an adequate link between pre- and 
post-war. Some reminder of programmes—l’école unique, l’impét unique, le 
suffrage universel, l’anti-cléricalisme, l’anti-colonialisme—and some general 
summary of the dominating post-war preoccupations of the party would surely 
have been useful, either instead of or to supplement the relatively hackneyed 
material on Radical attitudes contained in the first two chapters. 

What Mr de Tarr has done is to provide a detailed history of a small period 
in the life of the party. It has no new information for specialists, and little or no 
appeal to the non-specialist. He would render a real service if he were now to 
provide, as he is well equipped to do, a more general summary of the vast 
mass of French material on the principles, practice, and spirit of Radicalism, 
even though this would have no pretensions to originality. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


THE CoNSEIL D’ETAT IN MODERN FRANCE. By Charles E. Freedeman. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. 
ix+205 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences. Ed. 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, No. 603.) 40s. 

THE French Conseil d’Etat has been the object of an increasing number of 
studies since the war. Its interest has been in the methods it uses to control the 
activities of the Executive, a field which has caused concern to several common 
law jurists. The extension of the administrative and discretionary powers of 
ministers and civil servants in the United Kingdom and the United States has 
focused attention on the need for more elaborate forms for controlling the 
exercise of public powers. 

Mr Freedeman’s book varies from some of his predecessors in that he is not 
writing to make a case. This is a purely descriptive book, written at low 
pressure. It deals briefly with the history of the Conseil, and with its legislative, 
administrative, and judicial functions. Its judicial functions receive the most 
extensive treatment, but the author is prepared simply to follow the standard 
works on Droit Administratif, and to content himself with a rather superficial 
summary of other people’s analyses, and discussion of a small number of leading 
cases. BRIAN CHAPMAN 


Le HaAvutT-CONSEIL DE L’UNION FRANGAISE: sa constitution et son oeuvre 
(1946-1958). By Gérard Peureux. Preface by Pierre Lampué. Paris, R. 
Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1960. 272 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Bibliothéque 
de droit public directed by Marcel Waline. Tome XXIV.) NF 28. 


Tuts is emphatically a book for the specialist. It gives a complete and extremely 
well-documented account of the Haut-Conseil, from the arguments in 1946 as 
to what it ought to be, through the failure of the various attempts from 1956 
onwards to revise its constitution and functions, down to its final disappearance 
and replacement by the Community institutions of the Fifth Republic. In fact, 
of course, the effective life of the Haut-Conseil was very short, since it met only 
three times, the first being in 1951 and the last in 1953. Jm se, therefore, the 
organ was unimportant. This study will be of interest, however, to all students 
of France’s constitutional experiments, and not least as the first attempt to set 
up a quasi-federal (or perhaps confederal) body to deal with France’s relations 
with the Associated States. The book includes the texts of the relevant con- 
stitutional and other provisions dealing with the Haut-Conseil, and so will be 
an invaluable work of reference for all serious students of the Constitution of 
T 
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the Fourth Republic. It also provides a good deal of useful information to 
British students on the ways in which French minds work on constitutional 
questions. DoroTHy PICKLES 


FRENCH ROYALISM UNDER THE THIRD AND FourTH REPUBLICS. By Samuel M. 
Osgood. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. x-+228 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
Glds. 19. 

THERE were times when the Monarchy looked good under the Republics, and 

after 1870 there were never lacking men and movements seeking to bring about 

a restoration. But somehow their apparent opportunities were never taken, 

and perhaps these were only apparent. In the 1870s there were rival claimants, 

and there was M. Thiers. In the 1880s the only claimant was ‘Philippe VII’, but 
there was General Boulanger whose antics helped to ruin the cause. The Dreyfus 

Case gave birth to the most active and persistent of all royalist movements, 

the Action frangaise of Charles Maurras, but Dr Osgood’s view is that ‘the 

movement was much too weak, numerically, to threaten the Republic’ (p. 89). 

Anyhow, it was disowned by the Pretender, just as it was disavowed by its 

other protégé, the Roman Catholic Church, and its virulence was more of an 

embarrassment than a help to the causes it backed. 

There remains post-war Gaullism. The story of its relations with post-war 
liberal royalism is the freshest and most interesting part of Dr Osgood’s useful 
survey, about which there still hangs too much of the atmosphere of the Ph.D. 
thesis for it to be an entirely satisfactory book. The Comte de Paris, on whom 
the author bestows high praise, followed what he calls a policy of ‘restless 
attentisme’ (p. 166). This could never chime with Gaullism of the Liberation 
period: and thereafter, when Gaullism of the R.P.F. or even of the Fifth Re- 
public moved farther right, it had its own natural ‘Pretender’ in the person of 
Charles de Gaulle himself. Perhaps, then, royalism never really had a chance at 
all. That in no way detracts from the interest and value of this competent 
account of its misfortunes. Davip THOMSON 


BERLIN—PIvoT OF GERMAN Destiny. Trans. and ed. by Charles B. Robson. 
Introduction by Willy Brandt. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. xvi+-233 pp. 
Bibliog. $5. 40s. 

Tus book, originally published in the United States and intended primarily 

for an American public, is based on a series of lectures given at the Otto Suhr 

Institute in the Free University of Berlin in the summer of 1959, by leaders in 

the public and academic life of West Berlin. Some chapters, ‘The Splitting of 

Berlin in 1948’, ‘The Economic Viability of Berlin’, ‘Berlin—Pivot of German 

Destiny’, and particularly perhaps ‘West Berlin: City and State’, are illuminat- 

ing, not least when read in the summer of 1961. Perhaps the authors do not do 

justice to what was achieved in Berlin between 1946 and 1948, before the split, 
for example in the field of education. Sometimes they seem to be trying to prove 
too much. The claim that West Berlin is part of the Federal Republic is, 
to the non-legal, non-German mind, untenable in view of the arguments 
used earlier in the same chapter on ‘West Berlin: City and State’. ‘For the 
moment all we need to do is to point out that in the matter of the relationship 
of Berlin to the Federal Republic, there is a distinct and fundamental difference 
of opinion between the Allies and the Germans. We do not need to dramatize 
this difference, because in practice the issue has become purely academic’ 

(p. 93). One reader, at least, profoundly hopes it will be allowed to remain so. 

In another passage, which has been given even greater topicality by recent 

Soviet statements, it is pointed out that ‘neutralization for this city would mean 

complete economic, social, and political impotence and enforced dependence 

upon the powers that would then really have the approaches to the community 
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at their disposal’ . . . Berlin if not preparing for its future as a capital ‘will lose 
its vigour and, as a small, weak democracy, will . . . be put under tutelage to 


that power that is willing to ease its poverty with alms. Even a High Com- 
missioner of the United Nations would offer no protection against such a fate 
as that’ (p. 132). Berlin—Pivot of German Destiny should prove timely, and 
assured of interested readers, both here and in the United States. 

H. G. L. 


REPORT FROM BERLIN. By Jérn Donner. Trans. by Albin T. Anderson. Fore- 
word by Stephen Spender. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1961. 
xvi+284 pp. Illus. $6.50. 


THis is a book about Berlin with a difference, by a Finnish journalist (the 
literary critic of the Swedish paper, Dagens Nyheter) who can go freely from 
West to East Berlin. Even more unusual, he sees the city with the eye of an 
‘outsider’ in the sense that he is neither a German nor a national of one of the 
Great Powers. He is free to judge policies by their results, as he sees them, 
without taking sides. ‘Donner does not speak as a protagonist of either East 
or West, nor does he resort to any “plague upon both your houses” attitude’ 
(p. xvi). The vignettes which he has drawn are both symbols and realities. 
‘They are landmarks in his Berlin experience—physical, intellectual, and 
emotional. They are high points in his progress toward understanding’ (p. xv). 
He wanders about the city, describing places, scenes, and people, talking to 
taxi-drivers, students, people he meets in pubs and restaurants, to journalists 
and refugees, to Berthold Brecht and to Willy Brandt, the Governing Mayor of 
West Berlin. 

Apart from emphasizing once again that the book does not follow the normal 
pattern and therefore may startle, or even anger, those with preconceived ideas, 
the chief task of its reviewer is to urge that it should be read—and re-published 
in this country. H. G. L. 


THE GERMAN PEACE SETTLEMENT AND THE BERLIN CRIsIS. By Manuel Gottlieb. 
New York, Paine-Whitman, 1960. xx+-275 pp. Index. $8.50. 


TuIs study, by an American economist who worked with the American Military 
Government for Germany for three years (1945-48), is primarily aimed at dis- 
covering ‘what went wrong with this first effort at East-West peace settlement 
in Germany’. It will be of particular interest to those with special knowledge, 
or first-hand experience, of the first years of Allied Occupation in Germany, 
and is fully documented. But it will be difficult for the general reader, not 
least because of its unusually obscure blend of economic terminology with 
echoes of psychology, and of the ‘American English’ in which it is written. The 
proof-reading of footnote references has allowed a number of inaccuracies to 
slip through and it is not always easy to tell whether a book or an article, bear- 
ing a similar title, is by the same author whose name has been mis-spelt or by 
another hand altogether. H. G. L. 


URSACHEN UND FoLGEN. Vom deutschen Zusammenbruch 1918 und 1945 bis 
zur staatlichen Neuordnung Deutschlands in der Gegenwart. Eine 
Urkunden- und Dokumentensammlung zur Zeitgeschichte. Ed. by 
H. Michaelis and E. Schraepler, assisted by G. Scheel. Berlin, Dokumen- 
ten-Verlag Herbert Wendler. Vols. 1-111, 454, 594, 628 pp., Index, 1958; 
Vol. Iv, 439 pp., 1960. DM 30 each. 


No nation today is trying harder to come to terms with its past than the West 
Germans; the industry and output of its historians and publicists is tremendous. 
Fortunately, not all their energies are directed towards the piece-meal dis- 
cussion of Zeitgeschichte, for every now and then a truly scholarly production 
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(like Gerhard Ritter’s book on Goerdeler?) or source books like the work under 
review stand out from the flood of ephemeral tracts. 

Causes and Consequences is planned as a reference work of ten volumes, only 
four of which have so far come out. The first two contain 525 documents 
relating to the period from September 1916, the turning point of the first World 
War, to the military collapse and the Kaiser’s abdication in November 1918, 
Volume 111, ‘The Road to Weimar’, covers in 276 documents the revolution in 
Berlin and in the German lands, the Weimar Constitution, and Versailles, and 
Vol. iv, devoted to the first years of Weimar, Communist and right-wing risings, 
and the difficult start of implementing the Versailles Treaty, adds another 192 
documents. Of the rest, another volume will cover the consolidation and the 
fall of the democratic republic, two volumes are planned for the Nazi regime, 
and three for ‘Germany since 1945’—perhaps less plausibly since a vast amount 
of documentation on this subject is already available. 

The term ‘document’ may be misleading unless taken in its widest sense: 
official notes and private letters, newspaper articles and parliamentary speeches, 
entries in diaries and the text of a leaflet dropped by a British balloon in the 
spring of 1918. This adds human interest to the political matter, and illuminates 
it. Moreover, by grouping their documents according to subject matter, the 
editors have made the work easy and pleasant to use. Each section is prefaced 
by a short explanatory note, but unfortunately there is only one index for the 
first three volumes, in Vol. 111; and the one for the Weimar period will pre- 
sumably appear in Vol. v, so that in the meantime the reader of Vol. Iv must 
manage without. 

The first volumes have met with universal approbation, and deservedly so: 
a nation surfeited with propaganda—whether of the Nazi or currently the anti- 
Communist kind—and especially its cynical and realistic youth needs nothing 
more urgently than a knowledge of the facts on which to base its own views 
of the course of German history. This attractive and well-organized work lends 
itself to being used by non-professionals, and one can imagine sixth-formers 
and members of adult education courses finding it of inestimable benefit in their 
studies. And yet one must hope that schoolmasters, adult tutors, and political 
journalists will not treat this selection as exhaustive or final, but will recognize 
the need for supplementation, particularly in the sections dealing with foreign 
relations. 

The editors appear scrupulously fair in their treatment of German issues: 
there is no attempt to gloss over the folly of the imperial Government, or the 
criminal leniency shown by the judiciary to right-wing terrorists. On the other 
hand, the Allied case is represented almost exclusively by official notes and 
declarations with their ultimative character, inspired by a desire for humilia- 
tion and revenge; no attempt is made to sketch in the state of public or parlia- 








mentary opinion in Britain and France, or the pressures under which Allied 


leaders pursued their policies. The editors may well argue that they had to 
concentrate on the German side of the picture if they were to explain the in- 
herent weakness of the Weimar regime, which was confronted by a bloc of ag- 
gressive and cruel nations, but the effect is too much a posthumous justification 
of revanchisme to do much good, and it was certainly not intended as such. 

However, selections of documents are like literary anthologies in that no 
two editors would agree on the balance to be struck. Suffice it to say that the 
wealth of half-forgotten and almost inaccessible material contained in these 
volumes compensates for the occasional lack of balance, which the professional 
can easily put right. The British reader, too, will be grateful to have so much 
source material—especially German documents—made available to him in such 
a handy and attractive form. K. R. STADLER 


1 Carl Goerdeler und die deutsche Widerstandsbewegung (2. Auflage), Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1955. 
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LINKE LEUTE VON ReEcuts: Die nationalrevolutionaren Minderheiten und der 
Kommunismus in der Weimarer Republik. By Otto-Ernst Schiiddekopf. 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer Verlag, 1960. 547 pp. Index. DM 309. 


TuIs is an elaborate and in many ways fascinating examination of right-wing 
radicalism or revolutionary conservatism in the Weimar Republic. A good deal 
has been written on this subject in the context of the spiritual and intellectual 
antecedents of National Socialism, but largely on the basis of a rather impression- 
istic assessment of a few outstanding figures such as Moeller van den Broeck. 
Dr Schiiddekopf, on the contrary, has turned to the vast, little explored fugitive 
literature of periodicals and pamphlets, in which the right-radical groups aired 
their views and expounded their theories, and the result is a far more plastic 
and life-like picture than was previously available. 

Dr Schiiddekopf is primarily concerned with one particular aspect of revolu- 
tionary conservatism: namely, the pronounced tendency of many of its leading 
personalities to seek, on the home front, a tactical alliance with the German 
Communist Party, and, in foreign affairs, to co-operate with Soviet Russia rather 
than the West. What gave free play to these ideas was the mood of disillusion 
which set in in Germany after 1918; but they had their roots, on the one side, 
in the facts of Prussian history, on the other side, in a consequential rejection of 
Western bourgeois values which went back long before 1914. Hence Dr Schiid- 
dekopf is able to reduce his thesis to the formula: Potsdam and Moscow against 
Weimar. 

Interesting as the book is, it probably over-states its thesis. No doubt there 
were many German conservatives who, in order to restore Germany to a position 
of power, were willing, as Bismarck had been, to league with revolution. But, 
as Dr Schiiddekopf admits (p. 394), the K.P.D. met such advances in a spirit 
of extreme caution, and the tactical alliance, though much discussed, was never 
effective. Nor were the small and divided right-wing groups ever an effective 
political force. The conclusion that ‘Weimar lost to Moscow and Potsdam’ (p. 11) 
is therefore in many ways misleading; nor is it immediately reconcilable with the 
further conclusion (p. 392) that this alleged alliance of extremes ‘was outplayed 
by another, superior tactical alliance—that between the bourgeoisie and Hitler’. 
No one doubts that the right-radical groups were a source of ferment and dis- 
array, which contributed (with many other things) to undermine the republic; 
but this is a far less specific role than Dr Schiiddekopf seeks to attribute to them. 
Indeed, he is on far stronger ground when he argues against the commonly 
accepted view that the right-wing radicals were ‘direct precursors’ of the Nazis. 
If, on the other hand, he is also right in his argument that the fusion of nihilism 
and national radicalism in Germany was only part of a wider European move- 
ment—expressed, for example, in France by Maurras and Sorel—one is still 
entitled to ask what it was in the German situation which made it so much more 
radical and destructive on German soil. G. BARRACLOUGH 


GUIDE TO JEWISH HISTORY UNDER Nazi Impact. Joint Documentary Projects. 
Bibliographical Series No. 1. By Jacob Robinson and Philip Friedman. 
Forewords by Professors Benzion Dinur and Salo W. Baron. New York, 
Yivo Institute for Jewish Research; Jerusalem, Yad Washem Martyrs’ and 
Heroes’ Memorial Authority, 1960. xxxi-+-425 pp. $15. 


THis in more than one sense monumental work is certainly a bibliography and a 
catalogue raisonné, but beyond that it is, through the manner of its presentation 
and its rich supplementary notes, infinitely more: not only just a guide but an 
indispensable companion for those who want to survey all the problems involved 
in the fateful words ‘Jewish history under Nazi impact’. Perhaps the old 
German word Handreichung with its theological connotations would even be a 
better description than manual or handbook. Two learned introductions, by 
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Professor Benzion Dinur of Jerusalem and by Professor Salo W. Baron of New 
York, explain the aim of this first volume of a series of bibliographies and they 
are also characteristic of the strange tension created by the application of strictly 
scientific methods to a ‘probe in depth of the era of one of the greatest aberrations 
in the entire history of mankind’ (Preface, p. xxi). 

The 3,684 bibliographical entries, covering 24 languages, are not only sub- 
divided in 22 chapters with helpful introductions, but 6 different indexes of 
92 pages in all, to which must be added numerous cross-references in the text, 
allow the pinpointing of almost every aspect of the whole. Theonly danger of such 


comprehensive guidance is—as with all well-executed bibliographies—that some | 


superficially imaginative minds may get the impression that after having read 
this book they have mastered the subject without any need of further research. 

Of special interest for English readers is an acknowledgement of the assistance 
given (amongst many others) by the Wiener Library in London, whose catalogue 
series edited by Ilse R. Wolff from 1949 onwards did real pioneer work in this 
field. And many readers of this Journal might like to see the entries 219-247, 
an excursus called ‘Arnold J. Toynbee’s “‘parallels’’ and the controversy about 
them’ dealing with ‘Toynbee’s image of Judaism’. 

It is probably not an exaggeration or a sign of undue bias to think that there 
can be few contemporary books without a consecutive text which provide such 
absorbing reading matter for anybody dedicated to the study of history and 
political science and their methods. E. ROSENBAUM 


MUSSOLINI E LA POLITICA ESTERA ITALIANA (1919-1933). By Ennio Di Nolfo. 
Preface by Ettore Anchieri. Padova, Cedam, 1960. vi+315 pp. Index. 
(Facolta di Scienze Politiche dell’ Universita di Padova, 5.) 2500 lire. 


In this volume, published under the auspices of the Faculty of Political Science 
of the University of Padua, Dr Ennio Di Nolfo tracks the erratic course taken 
by Mussolini in foreign affairs from the time of the ‘March on Rome’ to the rise 
of Hitler. The narrative is compiled from printed sources long since published. 
Despite that research limitation, Dr Di Nolfo has produced a scholarly survey 
which foreshadows a more conclusive analysis when the still unquarried archive 
material, Italian and otherwise, becomes available. 

One particular theme binds the complexities of the author’s text. Through- 
out the shifts of Fascist foreign policy, Dr Di Nolfo notes a consistency in 
Mussolini’s stubborn adherence to demands for revision of the treaties of 
Versailles and Lausanne, and develops a thesis to show how this ensnared, with 
fatal consequences, Mussolini, his regime, and Italy. The author first points to 
Mussolini’s political opportunism in exploiting the popular conviction after 
Versailles that Italy had fought a useless war and had suffered a mutilated peace, 
creating fertile ground for championship of treaty revision. He then traces the 
creation of the myth of a revisionist Italy as a power in European and world 
affairs; examines the peace lull leading to the Locarno Pact, followed by the wild 
phase of expansionist claims from the Mediterranean to the Balkans; explores 
the unrealities of Mussolini’s disarmament propaganda; and shows all these 
aspects of Fascist foreign relations as bound up with the ever-increasing unreali- 
ties of revisionist demands. 

In conclusion Dr Di Nolfo shows how—with Hitler advancing day by day to 
power—Mussolini’s revisionist policy in his conduct of foreign affairs ended by 
enchaining Italy in secondary place to the bellicose revisionist plans of Nazi 
Germany. Ion S. MunROo 


CHRISTIAN DEMocRACyY IN ITALY 1860-1960. By Richard A. Webster. London, 
Hollis & Carter, 1961. xiii+-229 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 


THOSE unfamiliar with Italy easily suppose her political life to be unstable. 
One of the remarkable achievements of Mr Webster’s book is to demonstrate the 
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continuity of Italian politics since Giolitti’s days—it should perhaps be noted 
that Mr Webster deals with the years before the Libyan war only cursorily. 
Fascism rose and fell. But both before and after it Giovanni Gronchi tilted at 
the Church in the interests, as he believed, of Catholic labour. As late as 1926 
he led a group which published Cronaca Sociale d’Italia, objecting to the Fascist 
conception of a corporation and warning the Vatican against lending its support 
to the notions of the new masters. 

The case of De Gasperi is even more striking. At least as early as 1924, having 
succeeded Don Sturzo as political secretary of the Partito Popolare, he was 
thinking in terms of a moderate coalition, politically autonomous within a 
Catholic framework. After 1943 he felt something of this kind to be the only 
method if the Marxist Left were not to triumph. ‘Many veteran leaders such as 
Piccioni and Segni,’ writes Mr Webster (p. 181), ‘who had worked with De 
Gasperi in the 1920s, esteemed highly the man’s restraint and sense of balance, 
but the younger generation of Christian Democrats, trained in Catholic Action 
and often in Father Gemelli’s university, were impatient to take over and 
impose some sort of integral political solution in place of De Gasperi’s com- 
promises.’ To a large extent Mr Webster’s book explains the strains and 
stresses in the present Christian Democrat Government between the younger, 
once enthusiastically Fascist, Fanfani, and the older ‘Notables’. All the 
Christian Democrat leaders of today came together in the Italian resistance to 
Mussolini and Hitler during the last period of the second World War: Mr Webster 
reminds us that their military commander was Enrico Mattei, the controversial 
prepotente head of the State Oil and Gas Trust (ENJ) today. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


CENTRAL PLANNING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Organization for Growth in a Mature 
Economy. By Jan M. Michal. Stanford University Press, 1960; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xii+274 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Indexes. 
$5.75. 46s. 

THE main focus of Mr Michal’s most useful work is on a comparison of Czecho- 
slovakia’s post-1948 economic growth with that of Western free-enterprise 
countries of similar industrial status. This naturally involves him in the vexed 
problems of measuring a country’s ‘true’ performance. He shares the common 
consensus of independent students that for a combination of reasons the official 
(gross-value) index, based on Marxist concepts and Soviet methodology, tends 
to develop an upward bias. As a counter-weight Mr Michal quotes, and discusses 
at considerable length, my own series, suggesting that between 1948 and 1956 
Czechoslovakia’s industry grew by four-fifths rather than two and a half times, 
as officially claimed; this he does with the quite plausible submission that my 
series ‘may somewhat underestimate Czechoslovak industrial growth’ (p. 33). 
(However, an alternative index, revealed in the meantime by the Czechoslovak 
authorities and based on concepts akin to Western statistical practice, is sur- 
prisingly close to this series.) In any case, Czechoslovakia’s claim to a very sub- 
stantial industrial progress is well proven. Resources—especially labour 
resources—being limited, this was achieved partly at the expense of other sectors 
of the economy: the author is probably correct in thinking that by 1958 Czecho- 
slovak farming—the planner’s Cinderella—had still failed to reach its pre-war 
level. Whether and to what extent this price for industrial expansion was 
inevitable is a controversial matter. 

On balance, the post-1948 decade was one of expansion as well as of reshap- 
ing for the economy as a whole. One of the effects was a far-reaching change of 
patterns of foreign trade. The share of equipment in exports rose spectacularly. 
On parallel lines Czechoslovakia became an aid-giving nation; the U.S.S.R. 
apart, she was during the 1950s the only Bloc member with a net surplus of loans 
offered over those received. However, the comparison Mr Michal makes of aid 
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granted by Czechoslovakia and by the U.S.A.—forty and sixty dollars per capita 
during 1956-7 respectively—creates an optical illusion, since the Czechoslovak 
figure records pledges rather than aid actually granted. Indeed, the author’s 
remarks on this subject—‘the scope of economic aid granted by Czechoslovakia 
is amazing’ (p. 3)—carry a far too heavy emphasis. 

Mr Michal’s principal conclusion is that in per capita output of goods and 
services the record of Czechoslovak economy over the post-1948 decade was 
roughly at par with that of Western economies of comparable economic rank, 
but this was achieved at greater cost in terms of labour and capital (p. 237). 
The contention is legitimate. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


Tue Lost Footsteps. By Silviu Craciunas. London, Collins and Harvill Press, 
1961. 318 pp. Map endpapers. 21s. 


Tuis is a story of great bravery and devotion to country under terrible mental 
strain and physical torture by the Secret Police of Rumania. The setting in 
Rumania is unusual and interesting, the majority of such accounts of interroga- 
tion under torture having come in recent years from Soviet camps and gaols. 

In 1949, Silviu Craciunas escaped from Rumania with a price on his head 
as a result of his successful efforts in slipping enemies of the Communist regime 
out of the country, yet at the request of his National Committee in Paris he 
agreed to return to Rumania on a secret mission. He was caught and tortured 
but managed by outwitting his captors to escape to freedom. 

The story is well told and worth telling—without sensationalism or heroics. 


FRONTERAS HIsPpANIcAS. Geografia e Historia Diplomacia y Administracion. 
By Jose M. a Cordero Torres. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1960. 
470 pp. Maps. Index. 200 pesetas. 


Jose M. A CorDERO TorrEs has published several juridico-political books. Most 
of them deal with Spanish international and colonial policy. The present book 
is a detailed historical and geographical account of Spanish boundaries. In 
Chapter I! a brief consideration of the making of Spain and of the different terri- 
tories which were once Spanish is followed by a description of the internal 
boundaries between the Spanish regions and the boundaries between the 
Hispanic-American countries. The bulk of the book deals with the Spanish 
boundaries themselves, i.e. the Pyrenees, the Portuguese border, Gibraltar and 
the Straits and their historical evolution, geographical description, juridical 
regulation, i.e. common use of rivers, common pastures, customs, etc. The 
Straits are in themselves, apart from the Rock, a boundary, because of their 
immense historical and strategic importance. In the last chapter the boundaries 
in Africa are considered: the former Protectorate in Morocco, the places of 
Spanish sovereignty inside this new country, and the colonies, now officially 
provinces of Guinea and the Sahara. 

The factual information of the author is considerable in its historical and 
geographical aspect, but there is a thorough lack of analysis. He is inspired by 
the German geo-political school. The State is, according to Kjellen, a ‘living 
form’. International Law is the juridical regulation of the ‘movement’ of this 
‘living form’. Following Ratzel he considers the three foundations of State 
‘life’ to be space, position, and borders. He deals at length with the ‘tendencies’ 
of this ‘life’. One example will enable us to understand his position: what 
brought about the anti-Franco position of the French Government in the early 
post-war years, he hints, was the desire for independent Catalan and Basque 
States. 

It is a book that could be useful to Spanish, French, or Portuguese civil 
servants dealing with boundary problems. VICENTE GIRBAU-LEON 
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L’APPROVISIONNEMENT DE LA SUISSE EN MATIERES PREMIERES ET L’ORGANISA- 
TION DE L’EuROPE. By Charles Iffland. Preface by Rodolphe Rubattel. 
Lausanne, Centre de Recherches Européennes, Ecole des H.E.C., Université 
de Lausanne, 1961. 250 pp. Tables. Charts. Frs. 18. 

TuIs book is one of a series of informative and interesting studies on the 

economic integration of Europe produced in the past two years under the 

direction of Professor Henri Rieben at Lausanne. It poses a simple question. 

Can Switzerland, lacking natural resources, adopt a common tariff which de- 

prives her of the right to buy raw materials in the cheapest market? The first 

part of the report gives details of the sources of Swiss raw materials and food- 
stuffs. The second describes the organization of the E.E.C. and E.F.T.A. and 
discusses the effect of membership of these bodies on the Swiss economy. The 
general conclusion, as in all the reports in this series, is that, questions of 
neutrality apart, Switzerland would stand to gain by joining the Common 
Market. The main reason given is that membership would safeguard the Swiss 
position in relation to raw material supplies from developing countries. 
RICHARD BAILEY 


NEUTRALITETSTANKEN I FINLANDS PotitTik. By G. A. Gripenberg. Stockholm, 
Lindqvists Férlag, 1960. 59 pp. (Finland I Dag. En Serie om Finlands 
Kultur och Samhillsliv utgiven av Sveriges Finlandsféreningars Riksfér- 
bund Fadderortsrérelsen i samarbete med AB Lindgqvists Forlag.) Kr. 5. 


BARON GRIPENBERG, a Finnish diplomat well known in this country, is certainly 
an authority on the subject of Finland’s foreign policy, as his memoirs, reviewed 
in International Affairs, April 1961, prove. In this brief survey he emphasizes 
that neutrality forms the central point of Finland’s foreign policy and that 
moreover the Government is obliged to follow a neutral course owing to two 
agreements entered upon since the second World War: the Armistice Agreement 
between Finland, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain concluded on 19 Septem- 
ber 1944 and the Agreement for Friendship and Mutual Assistance between the 
U.S.S.R. and Finland signed in April 1948, the text of which is given on pp. 32- 
7. The author stresses, however, that a policy of neutrality has always been the 
aim of the Government of Finland and to illustrate this he gives a short survey 
of Finland’s history since 1700. It has always been in Finland’s interest not to 
participate in the struggles around her and this view was expressed by her 
President, M. Kekkonen, on 7 June 1957, when he stated, ‘It has been said that 
Finnish foreign policy is dictated by necessity. But is a policy of peace reduced 
in value by the fact that it was entered upon by necessity and is founded on a 
correctly understood national interest?’ (p. 59). AcNEs H. Hicks 


U.S.S.R. 


Everyman's CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RussiA. By S. V. Utechin. London, 
Dent; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1961. xxvi+623 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
(Everyman’s Reference Library.) 30s. 


TuE claim made on the blurb for this book as being a unique compilation in 
‘English or any major European language’ is hardly correct. For those with a 
knowledge of Russian, there are some 51 volumes of the Large Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia in two editions, with annual supplements which keep it up to date. One 
volume of 623 small pages cannot, and does not claim to, provide such ex- 
haustive information, but it is a valuable pioneering venture in English. It 
also gives some information deliberately glossed over in Soviet publications, 
for instance the fact that kolkhoz members are not eligible for State old age 
pensions. 

Its main weakness is a certain lack of selectivity and balance. It devotes a 
large proportion of its space to the arts, giving biographical information on a 
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large number of contemporary musicians and cinema producers. Artists are 
well represented, though neither the Hermitage nor the Tretyakov Galleries 
are mentioned, nor is Krylov the writer of fables (the Russian La Fontaine), 
although there is an entry for Krylov, a scientist. The geographical and ad- 
ministrative sections are very good; the historical and political sections suffer 
from some lapses and omissions. For instance, the Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1725, not 1726; the treaties of Friendship with Persia and Afghani- 
stan were signed in 1921, not 1922. 

It is difficult to decide on the principle underlying the selection of present- 
day political leaders. Of the members of the Presidium, Mr Utechin mentions 
Shvernik, who ‘has never had any political weight during his career’, but omits 
Mukhtidinov, Furtseva, Kuusinen, and several others. The omission of Kuusi- 
nen is curious. Though of little present importance, his career is surely of 
historical interest. 

Although a student of Russia may not always find the specific items for 
which he is looking, the book remains a useful, and for those without any know- 
ledge of Russian the only easily accessible, source of information on a variety of 
topics. L. Bott 


THE RED ExeEcuTIVE: A Study of the Organization Man in Russian Industry. 
By David Granick. London, Macmillan, 1960. 334 pp. Diagram. Bibliog. 
Index. 21s. 

Tuis is a book by one of the few leading Western authorities on Soviet man- 
agerial practice, and it makes a good pendant to his previous work. It is the 
fruit of assiduous reading of Russian sources and of interviews with Soviet ex- 
patriates; and also of peregrinations in the U.S.S.R. which, by themselves, make 
an interesting—very often amusing—story. There are, in the book, inevitable 
excursuses into various matters of industrial organization and operation, but 
the focus is all the time on the Red Executive as a human species in a specific 
environment. As chapter follows chapter there emerges an illuminating profile 
of the Soviet manager: there are glimpses of his ancestry and background, his 
formative years, the way he earns and spends his money, the way he shares his 
life between home and factory, plays the managerial game, and establishes for 
himself a place in society. 

I nearly forgot to mention that this excellent study of a Russian manager by 
an American professor was actually committed to paper in Britain. It is indeed 
a three-cornered comparison that, as the author confesses, he finds most fascinat- 
ing. Why, he asks himself, for instance, is the industrial manager a king-pin in 
both the two giant economies, but holds a more modest place in Britain? The 
explanation suggested is that in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. alike—in contrast 
to the U.K.—top management cannot operate within the limits of the law, 
and prestige accrues in proportion to risks taken in evading it. I am almost sure 
that this is not the whole answer. 

Among quite a few more U.S.—Soviet analogies drawn by Dr Granick, a 
rather surprising one is the parallel between the Soviet Communist Party and the 
American corporate stockholders. The Party Praesidium and boards of direc- 
tors, he points out, can be viewed as arenas in which stockholder and manage- 
ment forces reach agreement, and in which they occasionally lock horns. At 
any rate, both societies, the American and the Soviet, agree on the basic point, 
which, in the author’s paraphrase of Clemenceau, reads: ‘business is too im- 
portant to be left to businessmen’. Certainly the fact that in the U.S.S.R. it is 
the political apparatus that is vested with the supervision of business funda- 
mentally weakens the analogy. 

But will the Soviet managerial class as such ultimately reach out for power? 
Dr Granick convincingly debunks certain cliché ideas which have gained cur- 
rency in the West on this point. Here again the author offers an analogy with 
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America: it is hardly possible to delimit a specifically ‘business’ class whose 
members have much closer ties with one another than with other upper-class 
individuals. One more common will-o’the-wisp is usefully exploded: the Red 
Executive as well as the Party ‘aparatchik’ have a vested interest in the 
preservation of the status quo; ‘When Marx in the Communist Manifesto ap- 
pealed for world revolution, he addressed himself to the worker who had 
“nothing to lose but his chains’. The Red Executive and the Party adminis- 
trator have a great deal more to lose—and they know it well’ (p. 319). Of 


-course they do, and they may be expected to behave accordingly. 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF RUSSIAN SoclETy: Aspects of Social Change since 
1861. Ed. by Cyril E. Black. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. vii+-695 pp. Index. 77s. 

THE papers collected in this large volume were originally presented at a Con- 

ference at Arden House, New York, in 1958 under the auspices of the Joint 

Committee on Slavic Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and 

the Social Research Council. 

They deal with a wide range of questions and problems in Soviet law, educa- 
tion, religion, and developments in the social and political structure etc. of the 
Soviet Union. All these subjects are competently dealt with by ranking American 
experts in their respective fields of scholarship; unfortunately, for the most part 
the book is very dull reading indeed. It is essentially a sober work of reference, 
but will scarcely attract many casual readers through distinction of style or 
originality of thought. C. G. 


A REPORT ON SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS IN THE SOVIET UNION. Prepared by 
the U.S. team that visited the U.S.S.R. under the East-West Exchange 
Program in August-September 1958. By the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: Social Security Administration. Foreword by 
Charles I. Schottland, Victor Christgau, Robert J. Myers, Arthur E. Hess, 
Corinne H. Wolfe. Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, September 1960. Obtain- 
able through U.S.G.P.0. Washington. x+-157 pp. Tables. 


Tuts Report was prepared by a team of United States Federal civil servants, 
experienced workers in social security, who spent a month in the U.S.S.R. in 
1958 under the East-West Exchange Programme. They had discussions with 
more than two hundred Soviet officials, besides other persons, and visited more 
than sixty social security offices or other Government enterprises in four 
Republics. They did a great deal of reading as well, and their Report rightly 
claims to be ‘the most complete statement in the English language of certain 
aspects of the Soviet social security system’—in particular the administration of 
pensions and other cash benefits, welfare services, and the training of social 
security personnel. 

The analysis of Soviet information has been most fairly carried out, and no 
general statements appear to have been made beyond what is plausible. The 
value of the Report lies largely in its account of administrative detail, but it also 
mentions some matters not usually known abroad, such as the details of personal 
insurance (pp. 107-11), the recently introduced retirement test (Chapter v), the 
development of techniques for employing the handicapped and the old (Chapters 
Ix and xv), and the fact that pensions are usually paid to the recipient in cash 
at home by the postman. 

The social atmosphere has not been forgotten: ‘the continuing responsibility 
of everybody for the behaviour of everyone else is a difficult concept for Ameri- 
cans to understand’ (p. 29). And in Chapter xvii there is a useful analysis of the 
admittedly inadequate Soviet fertility and mortality data. WRIGHT MILLER 
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MEZHDUNARODNYI POLITIKO-EKONOMICHESKII EZHEGODNIK 1960. Ed. by V. V.. 
Razmerov. Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1960. 611 pp. I ruble 66 kopecks. 
THE current edition of this Russian year-book on world affairs contains, 
amongst others, articles on Soviet successes in space exploration, and on the- 
Soviet approach to co-existence and international trade. Surveys of the- 
economy and domestic and foreign policies of forty-four different states in 1959 
precede short monographs on the activities of U.N.O., Unesco, the two leading 
international trade union organizations, ‘imperialist military blocs’, and 
‘European Integration’ in the economy and policy of Imperialistic States’. 
Seventy-five pages of statistical data and a useful bibliography of recent Soviet 
publications in the field of international politics and economics complete this. 
reference work which has now appeared annually since 1958. 
IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


L’U.R.S.S. By Henry Peyret. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1961. 
241 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. (Le Monde a changé, 1.) NF 18. 
Tuts book by the French economist Henry Peyret (director of L’ Economie) is the 
first of a new series entitled Le Monde a changé. Its very bright format and 
standard of production might lead an English—but not a French—reader to 
expect something less intellectual, and less preoccupied with politics, than is the 
case. While L’U.R.S.S. would not claim to add anything to our knowledge of 
the Soviet Union, it may serve as something of a model for a popular, politico- 
economic history, for the general reader who would be glad to have something 
about Marx, Bernstein, Kautsky, and so forth in the same volume as a brief, 


well-written account of both the internal and the diplomatic history of the 


U.S.S.R. M. Peyret concludes with a brief evaluation of the present position in 
the Communist world of the ‘three main obstacles to Marxism—teligion, private 
property, and nationalism’. WRIGHT MILLER 


CoMMUNISM. By Alfred Meyer. New York, Random House, 1960. 217 pp. (Studies 
in Political Science. 34.) $1.95. 

Mr ALFRED G. MEYER is the author of two impressive studies of Marxism? and 
Leninism? which unfortunately are little known in this country. In this latest 
volume, he presents an unusually terse and informed introduction to Com- 
munism: ‘intended for a broad public for advanced and beginning students, 
policy-makers and the intelligent layman’. It must be said immediately that he 
has accomplished this task most successfully in a series of chapters dealing with 
such important aspects of the subject as ‘Marxist Theory’, the ‘History of the 
Russian Party’ and the ‘Comintern’, the ‘Soviet Way of Life’ and ‘World Com- 
munism since World War II’. 

Mr Meyer packs a scholar’s expert knowledge of this field into an attractively 
brief and incisive text in which there is however no trace of superficiality. His 
pithy generalizations drive home, for example, the nature of the Soviet system 
of party-government totalitarian rule and the distortions of Marxist socialism 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Mr Meyer’s touch is not so sure however when he leaves the Soviet scene. 
His picture of colonial rule, for example, reflects to a large extent the stereotyped 
rather unrealistic American approach and often needs considerable qualification. 
References for instance to ‘starving Indians, disease-ridden Africans and be- 
laboured South American peons’, ‘domination by tactless, stupid or ruthless 
colonial officials’ (p. 154) are so exaggerated that they seem out of place in Mr 
Meyer’s otherwise sober factual study. In discussing colonialism Mr Meyer 


1 Marxism : the unity of theory and practice (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press,. 


1954). Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1955, Pp. 337- 
2 Leninism (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957). Reviewed in Inter- 
national Affairs, July 1958, p. 333. 
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mentions ‘... many Asian and African revolutionaries to whom Communist 
Russia is as much a potential exploiter and oppressor as the former colonial 
masters’ (p. 165). One wonders who these ‘revolutionaries’ can be. Certainly 
not Nkrumah, Sekou Touré, or Nasser. . . . In considering the ‘Challenge of 
Communism’ to the West Mr Meyer is on balance inclined to be optimistic, if 
the disaster of nuclear war can be avoided. He sees a certain hopeful analogy 
between the history of the Reformation and the present struggle between Com- 
munist and non-Communist power groups and believes that the same kind of 
compromise as now prevails between Catholics and Protestants may in time 
come to dominate relations between Communism and capitalism. ‘The common 
problems shared by all nations committed to twentieth century industrialism 
and all it implies will grow in scope’ and this presumably will draw the two sides 
of the curtain together (p. 191). 

In discussing the Soviet way of life, Mr Meyer very usefully defines some of 
its major aspects about which little or nothing is known in the West. Foremost 
among the unknown quantities he tells us is the crucial Soviet legislative process 
(p. 132) and the mysterious rouages of the power struggle in the Soviet Union. 
He has studied what he calls the ‘rat-race’ among the various Soviet power 
groups and the effect of the power struggle on both the managerial class and 
production, only to admit that we know almost nothing about these vital 
processes. 

Mr Meyer rounds off his most readable informative work with a list of 
‘Selected Readings’ for each chapter so that the interested layman knows 
exactly where to look if he wishes to pursue the study of Communism in theory 
and action today more thoroughly. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM AND WORLD REVOLUTION: History and Methods. 
By Giinther Nollau. Trans. from the German by Victor Andersen. Foreword 
by Leonard Schapiro. London, Hollis & Carter, 1961. xv-+-357 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 35s. 

PARTLY through the fault of his translator, Dr Nollau’s work has had a bad 

reception from the reviewers. Setting aside matters of style and factual in- 

accuracies which can presumably be put right in a later edition, the more general 
question arises whether his approach is altogether adequate. Essentially his 
book is a study of the Comintern and Cominform apparatus, and as such of value 
to students of the world Communist movement. It is factual, concise, heavily 
footnoted, and if not meticulously exact in every detail, at least scholarly enough 
to pass muster. The trouble is that it aims at something beyond the author’s 
capacity: an historical study of Communism as an international movement since 
the days of Marx. For this an altogether different approach is required. Since 

Dr Nollau clearly is no historian, and seems to have rather sketchy notions of 

Socialist history before 1914, he would have done better to scrap his inadequate 

opening chapter which presents a hopelessly garbled account of the First and 

Second Internationals, in such a way as to make these respectable democratic 

movements appear as linear successors to the conspiratorial sects of the 1840s, 

and direct precursors of the Comintern. It is painful to encounter such rubbish 

in what purports to be a serious study. Apart from this one major blunder and a 

few minor errors, the author may be said to have written a useful, though unin- 

spired, account of how the Comintern operated in its heyday, with heavy 
emphasis on the comings and goings of numberless aparatchiki and their internal 

manoeuvres. His later chapters deal with the Cominform and merge into a 

general appraisal of the cold war which is not distinguished by originality, but 

will probably be regarded as sound by the professionals of political warfare and 
counter-espionage. The organizational table of the various post-war Communist 
bureaux becomes a little clearer, and if there is nothing new on the evolution of 

Communist thinking, the author may argue that this is outside his field of 
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reference. It is, however, a rather substantial lacuna. Can one really analyse 
Communism without paying attention to its theoretical side? G. L. ARNOLD 


THE NEw CoMMUNIST MANIFESTO AND RELATED Documents. Ed. by Dan N. 
Jacobs. Evanston, IIl., Elmsford, N.Y., Row, Peterson, 1961. 218 pp. Index. 
$1.90. 

TuIs small but useful collection of documents includes the original Communist 

Manifesto written by Marx and Engels (1848), Lenin’s testament (1922), 

Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin speech (1956), Mao Tse-tung’s ‘Hundred flowers’ 

speech (1957), the statement of the twelve Communist parties in power (1957), 

excerpts from Kardelj’s Socialism and War (1960), and the declaration of the 

eighty-one Communist parties whose representatives met in Moscow in November 

1960. JANE DEGRAS 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE REVOLUTION: Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia. 
By Robert Vincent Daniels. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. xi+526 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Russian Research Center Studies, 40.) $10. 55s. 

For Mr Daniels, the conscience of the revolution was embodied in the series of 

opposition movements within the Russian Communist Party. These he traces, 

carefully, thoroughly, and dispassionately, from 1917 to 1929, that is, from the 

disagreements about the Russian revolution itself to the fall of Bukharin and his 

associates, with which the history of open political opposition in Russia came to 

an end and it becomes impossible to establish from published sources what pre- 

cisely were the conflicts and currents of opinion within the ruling—and only— 
arty. 

‘ The turning point came in 1921 with the Kronstadt revolt, when ‘the Soviet 

regime began to devour its conscience’ (p. 138). Unlike his successor, Lenin 

admitted the existence of the evils which provoked opposition, but condemned 
opposition methods of fighting them, and the resolution on party unity for- 
bidding ‘factional manifestations’ adopted at the tenth R.C.P. Congress imme- 
diately after the revolt put an end to free and open debate. Belief in the over- 
riding importance of party unity was shared by all its members, and it was this 
in fact which crippled the successive opposition efforts to ‘reform the party from 

within’. At the time Radek said: ‘Although I am voting for this resolution, I 

feel that it may even be turned against us; but in spite of this I stand for the 

resolution.’ After its adoption, ‘every opposition movement was hamstrung by 

the necessity of denying its own oppositionist nature’ (p. 149). 

Opposition is here rightly placed in its context of the situation prevailing in 
the country, and as the divergence between the original ideals of the revolution 
and the reality grew wider, so the need to suppress criticism became greater. 
This wastrueat both the theoretical and the practical level, for Communist policy 
is always presented as the correct application of an infallible doctrine. Each 
successive opposition disarmed itself in advance by its failure to struggle openly, 
by ‘disciplined silence’ to avert the charge of factionalism, bewildering its 
supporters and potential supporters, so that when at last the dispute came into 
the open the opposition leaders appeared to be criticizing decisions to which 
they had earlier given their approval, learning too late the meaning of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s contention that ‘freedom is always and exclusively freedom for the 
one who thinks differently’. 

Here we can follow the course of events in which dissent was gradually 
equated with disloyalty, counter-revolution, and treason, in line with the argu- 
ment that the Communist Party represented the proletariat, therefore criticism 
of that party was ‘objectively’ the voice of the bourgeoisie. To Mr Daniels, who 
remarks (p. 402) that nobody asked why the proletariat, like the bourgeoisie, 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1961, p. 205. 
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could not have more than one party, the answer would have been that the 
proletariat, unlike the bourgeoisie, is not burdened with ‘internal contradic- 
tions’. 

Overlooking the oddity of the appendix in which Mr Daniels attempts to 
reproduce in graphic form the currents and cross-currents of opposition, his book 
stands out as a noteworthy contribution to the history of the early years of the 
Soviet regime, all the more valuable in that Soviet historians themselves are not 
in a position to undertake the work. JANE DEGRAS 


THE CapTIvE NATIONS: Nationalism of the Non-Russian Nations in the Soviet 
Union. By Roman Smal-Stocki. Preface by Lev E. Dobriansky. New York, 
Bookman Associates, 1960. 118 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. $3.50. 

PROFESSOR RoMAN SMAL-STOCKI’s little book contains a good deal of factual and 

statistical information about the non-Russian nationalities of the Czarist Empire 

and the Soviet Union. The non-specialist interested in obtaining a cursory 
glance at the subject of Soviet colonialism should find it quite useful. However, 
he must be warned against the strong anti-Russian bias of Smal-Stocki who sees 
in the Communist dictatorship in the Soviet Union not the nucleus of an organi- 
zation for the conquest of the world but the instrument of a specifically Russian 
imperialism. Mr Smal-Stocki’s blindness to the international character of 
Communism is expressed in the persistent usage of such terms as ‘Russian 
communist imperialists’ and in the sweeping statement that ‘Russian socialism 
in both its Bolshevik and Menshevik branches represented and represents the 
continuation of the Old Russian imperialism in respect to the non-Russian 
nations and their rights’ (p. 46). In Smal-Stocki’s view there is little to choose 
between Bolsheviks on the one hand and Mensheviks, ‘liberals’, and other 

Russian émigrés on the other, some of whom he accuses quite incorrectly of pro- 

Soviet sympathies (p. 49). This one-sidedness is a pity, for Mr Smal-Stocki, who 

himself played an important part in organizing the ‘captive nations’ in exile 

before the second World War, has many interesting remarks to make about the 
nationalities problem in the Soviet Union. He is the spokesman of very legiti- 
mate interests which have not always been properly appreciated even by many 
experts on Soviet affairs, who are too often inclined to overlook the multi- 
national character of the Soviet state. Professor Smal-Stocki seeks to counter this 
trend in American Soviet studies and the aggressive polemical tone of his book 
seems to reflect primarily the frustrations which the author suffered in putting 
across the case of Ukrainian nationalism in the United States. 

WALTER KOLARZ 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


MIDDLE EASTERN AFFairs. No. 2. Ed. by Albert Hourani. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1961. 167 pp. (St Antony’s Papers, No. 11.) 18s. 
THE second volume of Middle Eastern Affairs includes more essays of interest to 
the non-specialist reader than did the first volume in the series, published about 
two years ago. Miss Elizabeth Monroe opens with a well-written review of 
‘Bevin’s Arab policy’ (which could with equal justice have been named ‘Mr 
Bevin’s Jewish policy’). Miss Monroe thinks that, by and large, Mr Bevin and 
his Foreign Office advisers were correct in their appraisal or, at any rate, had no 
other alternative; the issue is likely to be the subject of debates on various 
levels for many years to come. While Miss Monroe defends official British policy 
against its critics, Professor William R. Polk, in a review of American policy in 
the Middle East since 1947, is extremely unhappy about the absence of any con- 
sistent line. Even so, thirty pages are hardly sufficient to cover so intricate a 
subject, and Professor Polk’sessay, probably for reasons of space, merely provides 
a general outline of some general problems and trends. ‘Dragomania’, by Mr Allan 
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Cunningham, is a fascinating account of the Chaberts, the Pisanis, and the other 
translators and policy advisers of the British embassy in Turkey in the last 
century. David Urquhart had coined the term ‘dragomania’ to describe the 
(frequently mistaken) assumption that the dragomans were all by nature in- 
efficient, disloyal, and unreliable. ‘Sa’ad Zaghlul and the British’ is the subject 
of an essay by Mr Elie Kedourie, while M. André Raymond is represented by 
a paper on ‘Salisbury and the Tunisian question’, and Mr Emile Marmorstein by 
a short note that offers a new interpretation of the meaning of such deceptively 
obvious designations as ‘Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo’ in Henry Mac- 
Mahon’s second note to Sharif Husain (1915) which has been the subject of so 
much heated debate by politicians and historians alike. W. Z. LAQUEUR 


THE MIppLe East 1961. Eighth ed. A survey and directory of Aden, Cyprus, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Muscat and Oman, the Persian 
Gulf Principalities, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Turkey, the United Arab 
Republic and the Yemen, with geographical, historical, and economic 
surveys, concise information about political, industrial, financial, cultural 
and educational organisations, and Who’s Who in the Middle East. London, 
Europa Publications, 1961. xvi+516 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 70s. 

THE appearance of an eighth edition of this now well-established reference-book, 
superseding that of 1959, confirms not only that the compilation ought to be 
valuable to many readers (journalists, publicists, politicians, scholars, and many 
more), but that it has in fact proved so. It offers, on its title-page, for each 
territory of the Middle East (including Cyprus, Libya, and the Sudan) ‘Geo- 
graphical, historical and economic surveys, concise information about political, 
industrial, financial, cultural and educational organizations, and Who’s Who in 
the Middle East’; and it cannot, by its severest critic, be found to fall short of 
this claim in the abundance, and the presentation, of the carefully selected 
material it supplies. 

Inevitably, it is not difficult for the critical turner of these pages to find minor 
errors of fact or suggestion, as well as examples of imperfect editing and some 
inconsistent or erroneous spellings; but these are far out-weighed by the mass 
of relevant, useful, and generally reliable information presented. And produc- 
tion seems to have been commendably rapid: facts of January 1961 are included. 
It would perhaps be more satisfactory if either all, or none, of the articles were 
signed. 

The country-by-country maps remain, as in previous editions, relatively poor 
and sketchy, and could surely be much improved without undue cost or trouble? 
A general regional map, in colour, is in this edition added in the end-papers. 

S. H. LoNGRIGG 


OrtTA DoGu (THE MIDDLE East). A Turkish Monthly Political, Economic and 
Cultural Review. Ankara, April and May 1961. Price per issue 5 lira; 6 
months 30 lira; 12 months 50 lira. 


THERE are several periodicals dealing with Middle East affairs produced in 
Europe and America, but the appearance of one in a country so long and 
intimately associated with the Middle East as Turkey is strangely enough some- 
thing of a novelty. Edited by a distinguished Turkish scholar and former 
diplomat, Celal Tevfik Karasapan, Orta Dogu covers a wide range of subjects, 
which it treats with notable objectivity. It is arranged in four sections: A. 
Matters specially relating to the Middle East; B. Political Events in Turkey and 
the Middle East; C. Correspondence and Communications; and D. Current 
Political, Economic, and Social Events in the Middle East Countries. 

The articles in the first two sections are substantial contributions, many of 
them by well-known writers such as Y. K. Karaosmanoglu and A. S. Esmer, not 
to mention the Editor himself. The subjects treated include the Middle East and 
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the Cold War, Turko-Arab Relations Yesterday and Today, Our Ally Pakistan, 
The 41st Anniversary of Turko-Soviet Relations, Egypt’s Economic Policy, and 
Racial Problems in Soviet Muslim Asia. The fourth section contains a most 
useful summary of outstanding events in the principal Middle East countries 
during the previous month. 

The review is characterized throughout by a broadminded and balanced 
outlook, one of its principal objects being to promote friendship between Turkey 
and the Arab and other Muslim countries. The Editor and his colleagues are to 
be congratulated on a most progressive enterprise. The mutual understanding 
among Middle East countries which Orta Dogu promotes could be helped still 
further by the production of Arabic and English editions and it is to be hoped 
that this will prove possible in the future. G. E. WHEELER 


Tue ARAB MIDDLE East AND Mus.im Arrica. Ed. by Tibor Kerekes. London, 
Thames & Hudson for the Institute of Ethnic Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., 1961. 126 pp. Index. I5s. 

Tuts book is not, as the title might suggest, an account of the United Arab 

Republic’s attempts to extend its influence in Africa, but a collection of seven 

papers, some dealing with the Arab Middle East and some with Muslim Africa. 

The papers were read at a conference in April 1960 organized by the Institute of 

Ethnic Studies, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. While the contri- 

butors are experts in their various fields, one or two of the papers are inevitably 

of slight or passing interest. Such unity as the book has comes from a concentra- 
tion of interest on the relationship of Islam and nationalism. In the opening 
study Sir Hamilton Gibb carries to a deeper level the analysis of the significance 
of nationalism in the Arab world. The most distinctive contribution is that of 

William H. Lewis of the U.S. Department of State on ‘Islam and Nationalism in 

Africa’, which opens up an almost entirely uncultivated field of study but one of 

practical importance in the near future. At first glance most of the papers would 

seem to be more suitable for articles in periodicals, but perhaps there is just 
sufficient unity and sufficient ‘meat’ to justify publication in book form. 
W. MonTGoMERY WATT 


MarcH ARABESQUE. By Emile Bustani. London, Hale, 1961. 216 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Index. 21s. 

EMILE BusTANI, a Lebanese Christian Arab, is undoubtedly unique in his 
possession of rarely associated gifts and qualities. With a vigorous, attractive, 
extrovert nature, he is at once a travelled and enlightened man of the world, a 
trained engineer, an important industrialist, a keen student of public and inter- 
national affairs, a politician and parliamentarian in his own country—and a 
keen, articulate Arab nationalist. He now gives us, following a similar previous 
book three years ago, a further commentary and exhortation on Middle-Eastern 
policies. 

Mr Bustani would no doubt be superhuman—and probably less readable !— 
if he managed to abstain judiciously from attributing to his people a greater 
maturity and reliability than their current press, political, and social level show 
them to possess, and from sometimes too sweeping a condemnation of Western 
(especially British) attitudes, follies, and crimes. In a word, this is a hard-hitting 
political pamphlet, by a convinced, wholehearted enthusiast on one side; it 
cannot, obviously, be judged in terms applicable to a tame blue-book or a 
scholarly essay. There are many passages in which the account of events, and 
deductions from them, will seem to the objective reader to be excessively 
‘slanted’, and even the firm feet of Bustani do not always stay on the ground. 
Nevertheless, this remains the work not of the too-usual venomous propagandist, 
but of a tried and sincere believer in all that there can be of Anglo-Arab friend- 
ship; and it would be difficult to find anywhere a readier or more articulate 
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answer to the naive but often-heard questions, ‘What is the matter with the 
Arabs? What do they really want?’ The book, which is not at its strongest on 
factual information, has real, constructive, and acceptable value. 


S. H. LoncRIGcG 


NortH Arrica: Nationalism to Nationhood. By Lorna Hahn. Introduction by 
Senator John F. Kennedy. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
xli+264 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 

FROM 1955 to 1960 the author of this work was a member of the Faculty of 
Temple University and the book appears with a brief introduction by Senator, 
now President, John F. Kennedy. The author, he writes, ‘has provided the 
general reader with a clear canvas from which to obtain an understanding of 
North African affairs. She has plotted with care and understanding the course of 
events in the Maghreb and illuminated the flash points of decision. Both the 
perils and the opportunities for our country in North Africa are given new 
meaning in these pages’ (p. v). This is a fair judgment. The book gives a readable 
account of post-war developments in North Africa, as far as concerns Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco. Readers can for themselves discount the evident partiality 
for Tunisia and the corresponding critical attitude towards Morocco. But they 
may wonder whether the author is right in thinking that stronger support for 
North African nationalism would have given the United States a better position 
in North Africa than she actually has. Possibly President Kennedy’s own views 
have been modified on this point since he assumed office. Mrs Hahn is not very 
reliable in her excursions into history. The ‘sally rovers’ (p. 134), as their name 
indicates, came from Salé in Morocco and not from Algeria. Ahmed al Mansur 
was a Saadian Sultan, not an Alawite (p. 57). Mrs Hahn has the foible 
of introducing French and other foreign words into her text. This habit is 
marked by an endearing malapropism. Thus with unconscious humour the 
g million :mdigénes periodically appear as the ‘g million indigents’ (p. viii and 
elsewhere); the alleged naiveté of the Spanish Government appears as its 
‘nativete’ (p. 122); and we hear that France finally granted independence to 
Morocco with ‘very little adieu’ (p. 186). Accents are often omitted or wrong, 
as in volonté (p. 70). The Entente Cordiale, we learn, gave England ‘free 
reign’ in Egypt in return for support in Morocco (p. 59). In general the writing 
is that of a journalist, sometimes too anxious to make a case. But as a general 
account of the course of emancipation in North Africa the book has much to 
commend it. NEVILL BARBOUR 


NORDAFRIKA IN GARUNG. By Hans E. Tiitsch. Zurich, Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
1960. 216 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tus little book of some 200 pages, entitled ‘North Africa in ferment’, is a reprint 
of articles published in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. They were originally written 
to form the background of daily news cables sent by the foreign editor of the 
paper, Dr Hans E. Tiitsch, from September 1959 to January 1960, during a four 
months stay in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. As such they are a model 
of journalistic reporting. The style is clear, the judgments are balanced, the 
written sources upon which the author has relied have been well chosen, and the 
personal observations are accurate and to the point. The result is equally 
creditable to the writer and to the famous Swiss newspaper which commissioned 
and published such informative, unsensational, and unprejudiced articles. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


LABOUR SURVEY OF NorTH AFRICA. By the International Labour Office. Geneva, 
London, I.L.O., 1960. xiv+-473 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. 24s. 

TuIs solid volume contains a mass of information concerning economic and 

labour conditions in the five North African States which border the Mediter- 
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ranean, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. It has been compiled 
from ‘information assembled by the I.L.O. in the course of its day-to-day work 
of collation and research, supplemented by information supplied by the Govern- 
ments concerned . . . by information obtained in the course of technical assist- 
ance missions in the area and of personal visits undertaken by officials of the 
I.L.O. in recent years’ (p. 1.) The book begins with interesting sections on 
economic and social conditions, on man-power and employment, on land and 
labour, and on technical and vocational training. These are followed by chapters 
on such themes as general conditions of work, social security, co-operatives, 
handicrafts, and so forth. As is inevitable in a compilation of this nature, the 
sections tend to consist of a juxtaposition of official statements, descriptions of 
legislation, and other miscelianeous material. The very varied sources render 
comparison between country and country very difficult and one is often left 
wondering how far the legislation is implemented in daily practice. But it is 
perhaps too much to expect of a work of this kind that the dry bones should be 
brought to life and that the individualities of each country and the human 
aspects of their problems be revealed. NEVILL BARBOUR 


A Dietomatic History oF MopErN Irag. By Abid A. Al-Marayati. Foreword 
by Waldo Chamberlin. New York, Robert Speller, 1961. xvi+-222 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. $6. 

Dr At-MArRAYATI'’s book—closely based on a ‘dissertation’ recently offered by 

him to New York University—consists chiefly of very detailed information on the 

participation of the Iraq State, during each of its phases (Mandate, Monarchy, 

Republic), in the activities of the League of Nations, and later of the United 

Nations Organization. Few readers will complain that the record of every Iraqi 

association with these bodies, from their main organs and assemblies down to 

their least conspicuous sub-committee and secretariat, is other than meticulously 
complete; and those, if any, still unsatisfied by the text can turn to more than 

a score of lists and tables in the voluminous Appendices. This is harmless, 

possibly instructive; it has involved its author in considerable research within 

its narrow field, and it well shows one aspect of the natural eagerness of new and 
less powerful States to pull their weight—and be seen pulling it—in world 
affairs. The earlier pages of the book, covering in outline Iraq’s constitutional 
development in and after the mandatory period, are on normal ‘nationalist’ lines, 
and will probably appeal more to Iraqi readers than to an objective historian. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 


HUSSEIN OF JORDAN. By Gerald Sparrow. London, Toronto, Wellington, Syd- 
ney, Harrap, 1960. 160 pp. Illus. Index. 15s. 
THERE may well be room, in ‘popular’ circles, for a biography of a young, dash- 
ing Arab King of an interesting country—even at the beginning (as one hopes) 
of his reign: but even so only, perhaps, if such an account comes from the pen 
of a gifted writer, and contains at least an acceptable modicum of new fact, sug- 
gestion, or viewpoint. Mr Sparrow’s little book does not, it must be said frankly, 
satisfy these modest criteria. He is, only too obviously, far from being an in- 
formed or long-term student of Arab (or even of Jordanian) affairs; his style, 
without being disagreeable, is without distinction; and he has nothing new to 
tell any but the least instructed reader about his chosen subject. There is, it 
need hardly be said, no sign of serious research, nor even of penetrating observa- 
tion of the passing scene: the factual background is sketchy and inspires little 
confidence, and the descriptions and judgments—notably of the subject of the 
biography itself—are naive and uncritical. The language used is that of indis- 
criminate adulation, but without any additions to common knowledge as to the 
King’s boyhood, education, marriage, or private or political life. King Hussein 
—certainly a vigorous, gallant young figure, with plenty of courage and no little 
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charm—can, to Mr Sparrow, do no wrong, has no defect ; indeed the question is 
gravely posed (p. 36) ‘Can he become a Prophet?’. Few readers of International 
Affairs will be satisfied with this. 

The account of Glubb’s dismissal, in which the writer claims (p. 37) to tell 
‘the whole story without fear or favour’, contains nothing not generally known, 
and is far inferior to Glubb’s own and other published accounts. 

The photographs are excellent and well chosen. S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE REVIVAL OF ISRAEL. By L. Ellis Tavener. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1961. 128 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. 12s. 6d. 
ISRAEL is one of those countries which can arouse the most violent enthusiasm 
or antipathy among otherwise reputable Western scholars, to the detriment of 
their judgment and scholarship alike. The reader will be put on his guard by 
the opening paragraph of The Revival of Israel which begins: ‘The Declaration 
of the Independence of the State of Israel in May 1948 may prove to be the most 
critical event in the history of the Twentieth Century’ (p. 13). The book’s 
potential value as a study of Israeli agricultural settlement is vitiated by the 
author’s uncritical acceptance of the material given him by the settlement 
authorities and collectivist agricultural organizations, and his failure to check 
with Government statistics and reports and other material. The author’s use of 
terms like ‘phenomenal progress’ and ‘remarkable achievement’ and his un- 
critical approval of the systems of land and water allocation in use are not borne 
out by existing material and views with which he seems to be quite unacquainted. 
The recent Horowitz Report on The State of Israeli Agriculture by a Committee 
of Investigation headed by the Governor of the Bank of Israel, Annual Bank of 
Israel Reports, F.A.O. Reports, and any number of studies and articles all point 
to serious shortcomings in Israeli agricultural settlement methods and a serious 
crisis in Israeli agriculture. Indeed, the book could serve to illustrate the pitfalls 
which beset the path of well-intentioned Westerners who take it upon themselves 
to produce sympathetic studies of ‘dynamic young countries’. 
A. V. SHERMAN 


THE IDEA OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Ben Halpern. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. xvii+4g92 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, 3.) 48s. 

Tuts book is in the series of Harvard Middle East Studies, and is designed as the 

first of two volumes dealing with the historical and sociological aspects of the 

creation of the State of Israel. It is a solid piece of work, analysing with a most 
thorough documentation the development of the Zionist idea from its tiny 
beginning in the nineteenth century to the present day. The main theme is the 
passionate conviction of the last two generations of the Jews of Eastern Europe 
that only by freeing themselves, by their own active effort, their national will, 

would Jews be able to solve the Jewish problem. Mr Ben Halpern, who is a 

Research Associate in Israel studies at Harvard, sets out the ideas of two com- 

peting schools of Zionism: the political, represented by Herzl and Jabotinsky, 

believing that only by the grant of sovereignty would the Jewish Home be 
realized, and the practical, led by Dr Weizmann, that the Jews would establish 
their title to the Home by actual settlement and development. The greater part 
of the material is to be found in other books of the vast literature about Palestine 
and Israel; and at times the elaborate argument seems to be a chewing of the 
cud. But the distinguishing feature of the book is the lucid and logical examina- 
tion of the changing ideologies of Jews, Arabs, and English at various periods 
during the fifty years. It includes also an original and careful analysis of 
Israel's relations with the United Nations since 1948. Inevitably in an American 


1 Jerusalem, Bank of Israel and Ministry of Agriculture, January 1960. 
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book there is some psychological and sociological jargon about trauma and 
myth, consensus and purpose. It is, however, always intelligible, and the book 
is well written. The notes and bibliography cover a full forty pages. 

NoRMAN BENTWICH 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION IN ISRAEL AND ABROAD 1960. An Annual Collection of 
Translations from Hebrew Articles that have appeared in Israel during the 
Year, together with other Material. By the Israel Institute of Public 
Administration. Ed. by Edwin Samuel. Jerusalem, Israel Institute of 
Public Administration, 1961. 123 pp. $2. 15s. IL. 3. 

STUDENTS of public administration all over the world have for some time been 

aware that certain of the solutions worked out by Israel for her own administra- 

tive problems, being the product of fresh minds, are of considerable interest. 

But comparatively few of these students have any knowledge of modern Hebrew; 

and as most of the best work in Israel is naturally published in that language, 

little material has been available to the outside world except for the annual 
translation of three articles into English from HaMinhal, the Hebrew Quarterly 
published by the Israel Institute of Public Administration. Mr Samuel has hit 
upon the excellent idea of collecting together for annual publication in English 
the cream of what has appeared in Hebrew during the preceding twelve months; 
and the result is a slim brochure of quite exceptional interest to students of 
public administration in other countries. An explanatory Foreword by the 

Editor is followed first by thirteen articles covering a wide range of topics; next 

by a summary of the main events of 1960 in the field of public administration, 

including notes on the second All-Israel Conference; the opening of the Israel 

School of Management; and the 15th Conference of the International Union of 

Local Authorities held at Tel-Aviv last November. These are followed by a list 

of the publications on Administration in Israel which are available in English— 

a list, incidentally, which is so modest in its dimensions that it affords even 

further justification for the Annual now under review. The brochure ends with 

a reprint of two recent Israel laws, one restricting political activity by certain 

groups of civil servants; the other requiring civil servants to justify their actions, 

in case of refusal of service, when queried by the applicant concerned. 

The articles are of very high quality, and derive additional value from their 
conciseness. Students of Organization and Methods will be interested to learn 
that in the judgment of Dr Gila Uriel, who directs Organization and Training in 
the Tel-Aviv municipality, the Army and the Police Force provide, from the 
O.and M. standpoint, the best organized personnel (p. 29). So far as concerns office 
mechanization, British readers will regret to learn that in spite of the long start 
gained by Powers-Samas for its successor, the British ICT Corporation, IBM 
now dominates the field because of ‘dynamic commercial policies’ and efficient 
organization of technical services for customers (p. 66), and this in face of the 
fact that ICT machines have a marked advantage for certain types of work. In 
lighter vein, no reader should miss Mr Samuel’s own delicious skit on the opera- 
tion of computers in Heaven (pp. 34-40). The Editor, as well as all who have 
supplied these excellent papers, are much to be congratulated. 

L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


AFRICA 
THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION. By James Cameron. London, Thames & Hudson, 
1961. 199 pp. Maps. Index. (The Great Revolutions Series.) 18s. 


For a survey of Africa to be useful in this time of great change, it must either be 
highly coloured, personal, and evocative (like John Gunther’s Inside Africa} 


1 London, Hamish Hamilton, 1955. 
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which, though written in 1955, is still worth reading), or a cheaply produced 
record of events written in the knowledge that within a year it will be out of date. 
The African Revolution falls heavily between the stools. Though James Cameron 
writes well, he is more concerned to record clearly than to bring to life, and, 
though this 7s primarily a record of events, the book is lavishly produced and 
costs 18s. A closer look at the book shows just how difficult this kind of survey 
is to write anyway. It is impossible to deal with French West Africa in seven 
pages without running the risk of being both superficial and inaccurate, and it 
seems hardly worth mentioning the French Cameroons if there is not room to 
say that a considerable guerrilla war has been in progress there since 1956. 
Nevertheless, for the general reader this book does give a sense of the sweep and 
excitement of Africa, and is a useful introduction at least to the English-speaking 
territories. CATHERINE HOSKYNS 


POLITIK IM SCHWARZEN AFRIKA: Die modernen politischen Bewegungen im 
Afrika franzésischer Prigung. By Franz Ansprenger. Cologne, Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1961. 516 pp. Map. Tables. (Deutsche Afrika- 
Gesellschaft e.v. Bonn. Schriften des Heinrich-Barth-Institutes.) DM 39. 

Tuis is the best book on its subject (l’Afrique Noire) that has been published. 

After a sketch of early history it traces the story, constitutional and political, 

from Brazzaville to the end of 1960—first of the transformation of the Com- 

munauté and then of the policies of the newly independent States towards 

France and towards one another. One is struck by the reiterated declarations 

of all the political leaders, even Sekou Touré, of their wish to retain close ties 

with France. 

Guinea’s dramatic secession and its sequel are treated at some length. 
Sekou Touré’s mind was made up long before his unhappy encounter with de 
Gaulle in August 1958, but it is possible that if that meeting had never taken 
place his rejection of the Fifth Republic would not have earned him the com- 
plete rupture of relations which he clearly did not expect, and which contrasts 
markedly with the flowery diplomatic terms in which the attainment of inde- 
pendence by other territories was recognized. 

Sekou Touré’s investissement humain policy as described by Dr Ansprenger 
is strangely like what British Governments used to call ‘community develop- 
ment’. Perhaps more, and more prolonged, enthusiasm for this kind of self-help 
can be evoked by the emissaries of a nationalist party. Dr Ansprenger remarks 
that their relations with the village communities are very like those of the 
administrators of the past. 

His description of the parties brings out the significance of African repre- 
sentation in Paris and the resultant extension of French parties to Africa. He 
shows how present circumstances make one-party systems inevitable, though he 
believes that in favourable circumstances such a system might be genuinely 
democratic. On the other hand, whereas the present leaders are not totalitarian 
by conviction, their younger, more highly educated, successors are more likely 
to be (a point which might be pondered by those who think that education pro- 
duces ‘moderates’). 

Dr Ansprenger is also convinced that few Africans are Communist by con- 
viction, though they are impressed by the achievements of Russia and China, 
and are also ready to accept economic aid from any direction. We cannot fight 
the Communist Powers on this ground, he argues; we can only compete with 
them. In his view this is the responsibility of all the Western nations, and it is 
clear that he thinks it involves more than merely technical assistance. 

The appendices to his book are a scholar’s delight: thirty-five pages of docu- 
ments, biographical notes on more than 120 African politicians, an index which 
gives the full names of all the bewilderingly many parties, a chronology, and 
various tables explaining the results of elections. Lucy MaIR 
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I SPEAK OF FREEDOM: A Statement of African Ideology. By Kwame Nkrumah, 
President of Ghana. London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1961. 
xiv-+2og1 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 


In this book the author writes with considerable ability of what is almost his 
whole political career or at least of the most important part of it, the last 
thirteen years. Special attention is given to the period since Ghana’s indepen- 
dence. This personal account is interspersed with excerpts from speeches which 
Nkrumah has given on important occasions so that the book provides both a 
readable account of the recent history of Ghana, and a useful source of 
reference for its leader’s speeches. Throughout both the text and the speeches 
one is conscious of Nkrumah’s dedication both to his own countrymen and 
countrywomen, and to the wider ideal of a politically federated Africa. His 
speeches provide a useful guide to the development of Ghana’s foreign policy 
from the endorsement of the ideal of positive neutralism, through the Accra 
conferences, to his address to the U.N. General Assembly in September 1960. 
Although the period covered by the book ends before the murder of Mr Lumumba, 
or the decision of South Africa to leave the Commonwealth, Nkrumah’s attitude 
towards both the confusion in the Congo and discriminatory racialism is clearly 
stated. Indeed the overriding impression of the author which the book produces 
is one of a candid and competent leader as ready to argue the defence of equi- 
vocal legislation as to inspire his native continent to play its full part in deter- 
mining the future of mankind. RACHEL F. WALL 


Wuite Man: A Study of the Attitudes of Africans to Europeans in Ghana before 
Independence. By Gustav Jahoda. London, New York, Accra, Oxford 
University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 1961. xii+-144 pp. 
Bibliog. 21s. 


Tuis is a slight essay on a great theme, written agreeably, liberally, and con- 
cretely, but backed by rather flimsy facts—a questionnaire of 149 boys at Lower 
Middle level, 140 at Higher Middle, 74 at Secondary, with twelve questions asked 
by students of 139 adult men and 75 women. The author also analyses 1955 
debates in the Legislative Assembly, and contributes a certain number of per- 
sonal experiences when he worked at the University College from 1952 to 1955, 
as well as an excellent succinct historical outline, and a final chapter which 
generalizes on value systems, formal education, and orientation, making some 
use of the pioneer speculations of M. Mannoni in Madagascar. He finds stereo- 
types showing Africans warmer and stronger, Europeans colder but more co- 
operative. He also finds no great hostility—only 6 per cent of the adults con- 
sidered Europeans brought no benefits, while 20 per cent could think of no 
criticism—and what there was came mainly from illiterates and people trained 
in elementary schools, with mixed value systems. He also makes some good 
points: the Africans are observing middle-class whites only. One would have 
liked more evidence from Europeans with greater practical experience than Dr 
Jahoda, more inquiry for example into the names and nicknames of various 
peoples for the white man (Ewe noticeably ruder than Akan), far more on the 
value of ‘white’ in social life. But, as the author says about psychological reac- 
tions, only the fringes are dealt with, and the essay is an excellent contribution 
to the necessary task of giving the Africans greater self-confidence, which will 
allow genuine self-criticism later. EV. da Be 


La CRISE CONGOLAISE: De |’Indépendance 4 |’Intervention militaire belge (30 
juin-9 juillet). By Jules Chomé. Brussels, Editions de Remarques Cou.go- 
laises, 1960. 174 pp. (Collection ‘Etudes Congolaises’, No. 4.) Bel. frs. 100. 


BELGIAN self-criticism over events in the Congo is rare and this book, though 
polemical rather than academic, is therefore doubly refreshing. The author 
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discusses only the events of the first nine days of July 1960 (from the celebration 
of independence to the first intervention of Belgian metropolitan troops), and 
his thesis is that by the time the Belgians intervened the mutiny of the Force 
Publique was almost under control and that it was in fact the actions of the 
Belgian troops which caused the soldiers to revolt again. 

Many of M. Chomé’s criticisms are fully justified, but he distorts the picture 
a little by closing his account abruptly with the first intervention at Kabalo in 
Katanga on 9 July. In fact interventions, such as those at Luluabourg and 
Elizabethville, which were genuinely made to protect the lives of Belgian 
nationals, were not deeply resented by the Congolese leaders, and on 12 July 
Lumumba himself signed an agreement with the Belgian Consul at Luluabourg 
giving his permission for the Belgian paratroopers to stay in the town under 
certain conditions. It was only when Belgian troops seemed to be collaborating 
with the Katanga authorities against the Central Government, and when Belgian 
forces bombed and occupied Matadi after Belgian nationals had been evacuated, 
that Congolese anger mounted and accusations of aggression were made. 

An appreciation of these distinctions would have strengthened M. Chomé’s 
argument considerably, but the book is none the less extremely valuable for 
anyone who wants to take a second look at the Congo story. 

CATHERINE HOskYNS 


La PENETRATION COMMUNISTE AU ConGco: Commentaires et Documents sur les 
événements de juin-novembre 1960. By Pierre Houart. Brussels, Centre de 
Documentation Internationale, 1960. 117-+-xxx pp. Illus. NF 7.50. 

M. LUMUMBA ET LE COMMUNISME. Variations a partir du livre de M. P. Houart. 
By Jules Chomé. Brussels, Editions de Remarques Congolaises, 196r. 
79 pp. (Editions ‘Etudes Congolaises’, No. 5.) 


M. PIERRE Hovart’s stated aim is to prove that there was ‘if not a plot at least 
considerable Communist subversion’ (p. 7) in the Congo and that it was only the 
coup d’état of Colonel Mobutu which prevented the Congo from falling into 
Communist hands. His thesis is that before independence Mr Lumumba and the 
Mouvement National Congolais were financed and had close ties with the 
Belgian Communist Party and with Eastern European countries, and that the 
mutiny of the Force Publique was engineered throughout the Congo in order to 
get rid of the Belgians and to give Mr Lumumba an excuse to call on Russia. 
The author then goes on to a more general attack on the whole Lumumba regime. 

His motives and his methods are, however, highly suspect, first because he 
makes no distinction between neutralist and Communist countries; second 
because he has a double standard for East and West (gifts from the W.F.T.U. to 
the Congolese trade unions are subversion, those from the I.C.F.T.U. technical 
assistance), and third, because he makes general statements of a sensational 
nature without any kind of factual evidence. 

He has not, however, gone unchallenged, and M. Jules Chomé in M. Lumumba 
et le Communisme has refuted his case point by point. M. Chomé is perhaps as 
committed to Mr Lumumba’s defence as M. Houart is to his prosecution, but he 
is not given to making unsupported statements and he confines himself to quot- 
ing from known and reputable sources. In fact, as M. Chomé shows, the evidence 
of Communist penetration in the Congo before independence is negligible and the 
attitude of Mr Lumumba and his Government initially one of strict neutralism 
outside their close treaty relationship with Belgium. After independence the 
Communist countries, like all the others, did their best to influence the new 
regime. In some ways they were successful, but—and this is a point which M. 
Houart totally ignores—their success was due not to the extent of their penetra- 
tion but to the mistakes of the West, and in particular to Belgian intervention in 
Katanga. CATHERINE HoskyNS 
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LE PROBLEME POLITIQUE CAPITAL AU CONGO ET EN AFRIQUE NOIRE. By Georges 
Hostelet. Preface by A. Doucy. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
Université Libre de Bruxelles, 1959. 251 pp. Bel. frs. 240. 

M. HOosTELET is a sociologist with long experience as an observer of political 
affairs, who is profoundly concerned for the preservation of democratic institu- 
tions and values. In his view (he seems to be thinking most of the time in terms 
of the situation in metropolitan Belgium), the greatest threat to these springs 
from the growing lack of social cohesion in the modern parliamentary state, its 
failure to provide realistic and disinterested leadership, and the power of cynically 
false propaganda on a politically unsophisticated public opinion. For many 
years he has been pressing the practical measures he believes to be necessary to 
mitigate these evils, in particular the introduction of the systematic and objec- 
tive teaching of ‘civics’ for all students at every educational level and the setting 
up of a Bureau de contréle to correct factual falsehoods and distortions propa- 
gated in political controversy. 

In 1959 he was afraid—we know with what justification—of the disasters 
which might flow from a too rapid democratization of the government of what 
was then the Belgian Congo, and it was to the educated élite of the Congo that 
he primarily addressed this restatement of his political faith. There is indeed 
much wise counsel in this book. The leaders of the new Africa would do well to 
heed its emphasis on the value of a strictly unemotional, empirical approach to 
political problems and on the necessity of sound technical knowledge for their 
satisfactory solution. Few readers today, however, will be able to share the 
author’s confidence in the integrity of Belgium’s intentions in the Congo, and 
it is to be feared that his book is too repetitive, too abstract, and too far removed 
from the immediate realities of the African political scene toattract any consider- 
able readership among French-speaking Africans. D. H. JONES 


AN AFRICAN Economy: A Study of the Economic Development of the Nyanza 
Province of Kenya 1903-1953. By Hugh Fearn. Foreword by L. A. Fallers. 
London, Oxford University Press for the East African Institute of Social 
Research, 1961. xviii+-284 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

An African Economy is a specialized and detailed study of the economic develop- 

ment of the Nyanza province of Kenya in the years 1903-53. The province lies 

to the immediate east of Lake Victoria and borders Uganda to the north-west, 
and Tanganyika to the south. It is a fairly fertile area, largely in African hands; 
approximately a tenth of its area of 11,100 square miles has been alienated to 

Europeans and Asians, and the alienated land is almost entirely in one district, 

Kericho, where there are extensive tea plantations. 

Mr Fearn distinguishes between two stages of the economic development of 
Nyanza, the period from 1903 to 1931, which he characterizes as the stagnant 
economy, and the period since 1931, when the province’s economy was stimu- 
lated first by the discovery of gold and the consequent improvement in com- 
munications, secondly by the expansion of the tea industry, and thirdly by the 
demand for food, especially maize, to meet the requirements of the urban areas 
and the Forces during the second World War. 

The earlier period was marked by the lack of any comprehensive agricultural 
policy towards the African peasant farmers, and the failure of the one sustained 
attempt to diversify the Nyanza economy by introducing cotton as a major cash 
crop. The attempt to establish the cotton crop broke down partly because of 
local conditions, which were insufficiently studied, and partly because of the 
continual fall in the cotton price between 1923 and 1930. Mr Fearn describes 
at length the local problems: little knowledge of marketing for cash or of con- 
tracts among the Africans, the traditional role of women as cu!tivators, the fact 
that the best cotton-growing land was remote from the centres of administration, 
and the absence of an indigenous chieftaincy system in Nyanza through which 
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the administrators could operate. Indeed, the whole attempt to establish cotton 
as a crop was approached from the wrong end; the question that the administra- 
tion asked was: ‘What can we sell that the railways can profitably carry?’ The 
question that should have been asked was: ‘What can Nyanza farmers grow that 
the world will buy?’ 

The second section on the stimulated economy introduces many of the issues 
that remain central to the future not only of Kenya but of much of under- 
developed Africa. The fragmentation of land has become more serious with the 
rapid increase of the African population. Scattered holdings make it extremely 
difficult to introduce even the most simple forms of mechanization, like the 
plough instead of the hoe. The ancient obligations of kinship are weakening as 
the cash economy spreads, yet there are still no effective and comprehensive 
welfare measures to take their place. Over all looms the political problem, the 
unwillingness of Africans to improve their land or consolidate their holdings for 
fear that the Europeans will then take it over. Admittedly, this latter difficulty 
will vanish as African Governments come to power; but those same African 
Governments still have a revolution to come if their economies are to be viable. 
Furthermore, as the traditional system breaks down, the life of ordinary Africans 
is likely to get worse before it gets better. 

Mr Fearn’s study is a useful one for the student of African society and of 
African economics. It is a scholarly work in the best sense; the one criticism 
that one might make is of the way in which it is organized. There is a tendency 
to skip from one subject to another in a way that is confusing for less knowledge- 
able people than the author himself. SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


THE Economic AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF Mauritius. Report to the Governor 
of Mauritius by J. E. Meade and others. London, Methuen, 1961. xviii-+- 
246 pp. Maps. Tables. 15s. 

SoctAL PoLiciESs AND POPULATION GROWTH IN Mauritius. Report to the 
Governor of Mauritius by Richard M. Titmuss and Brian Abel-Smith 
assisted by Tony Lynes. London, Methuen, 1961. xviii+-307 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. Index. 15s. 

Happy islands have no history—only when disasters of one kind or another 
overtake them do they attract world attention. This is particularly true of 
Mauritius, the tiny Crown Colony, once French, lying in the Indian Ocean some 
500 miles east of Madagascar. Up to the end of the last war Mauritius was 
comparatively unknown, except perhaps to stamp-collectors. But since the war 
explosive over-population and the havoc created by two severe cyclones have 
given it a dubious notoriety. It has been recognized as a microcosm of all the 
evils of under-development, aggravated further by racial tensions between the 
several communities of the island: it is a classic example of a monocrop economy 
relying, as it does, almost exclusively on sugar; the population density is one 
of the highest in the world; of the economically active persons one out of seven 
is unemployed. 

It is thus very fortunate for Mauritius that two leading British experts on 
economics and social services, Professor Meade of Cambridge and Professor 
Titmuss of the London School of Economics, recently visited the island at the 
request of the Governor. Their detailed recommendations for the Mauritian 
economy are contained in these two reports. They both agree that the future of 
Mauritius is dominated by the population problem. The population is growing 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum and, if nothing is done to check: present trends, 
will reach 3 million by the end of the century in an area the size of Surrey. This 
would clearly spell economic and social disaster for Mauritius. Both authors 
recommend therefore the immediate adoption of a vigorous campaign of family 
planning and the popularization of a three-child family—Professor Titmuss 
insists that this is an essential pre-requisite for the improvements in social 
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security and health services which he proposes in his Report. Both he and 
Professor Meade reject emigration as a palliative at best and argue that in any 
case Mauritius does not need ‘family planning or emigration but family planning 
and whatever emigration is possible’ (Meade Report, p. 38). Since the population 
is predominantly Roman Catholic, and the Roman Church condemns birth 
control, the measures recommended in the two Reports are likely to meet with 
considerable opposition and their implementation will not be easy. 

Most of the economic measures recommended by Professor Meade aim at 
reducing the overwhelming dependence of Mauritius on the sugar industry. 
This industry has reached a ceiling in its development and will not be able to 
absorb the enormous increase in available labour over the next decade. Produc- 
tive employment must therefore be increased by a diversification of agriculture 
and by the creation of new industries. These will need technicians, and Professor 
Meade lays great stress on the need for technical education, the complete 
absence of which ‘is a very severe obstacle to economic development in Mauritius’ 
(Meade Report, p. 223). The Government on its part will have to create the 
conditions of growth by providing an ‘infrastructure’ of public services. Unless 
economic expansion is stimulated by the adoption of his proposals, Professor 
Meade foresees a very grim future for Mauritius. A. L. LatHaM-KoENIc 


THe New NIGERIAN Eire. By Hugh H. and Mabel M. Smythe. Stanford 
University Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. ix-++-196 pp. 
Tables. Index. $5. 40s. 

READERS who may expect a Who’s Who of Nigeria’s new top people will be 
disappointed. This book presents a generalized picture based on interviews with 
151 men and five women who remain strictly anonymous. An introduction in 
the very difficult language of American sociology tells us that the élite have high 
prestige and that ‘prestige depends upon interpersonal recognition of status 
differentiation’. Historical chapters explain how Britain failed to create a sense 
of national unity in Nigeria, and ascribe the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act to the Labour Party. Then we are told how urbanization, westernization, 
and political developments produced the new élite. Tables show what schooling 
the 156 persons interviewed have had, in what foreign countries, how old they 
are, their occupations, tribes, distribution by regions, where they have travelled 
abroad. Then we read about their characteristics: family life, social life, how 
they rank different occupations, their attitudes towards tribal loyalties, their 
membership of organizations, and their political views. Their relationships with 
British expatriates provide material for a chapter (the work was done in 1957). 
A chapter entitled ‘How they live’ gives, perhaps for the first time, a description 
of P.W.D. furniture as it strikes a detached observer. Interesting comments are 
made on the dissatisfaction of the ‘marginal élite’-—the younger generation of 
foreign-educated Nigerians, who return home full of nationalist enthusiasm to 
find that progress has actually been very slow, and also that their own prospects 
are less brilliant than they expected. Lucy Mair 
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Sout AstAn Arratrs. No. 1. Ed. by Raghavan Iyer. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1960. 155 pp. (St Antony’s Papers, No. 8.) 18s. 
Aumost half this miscellany is taken up by the first item written by the editor: 
‘Utilitarianism and All That—(The Political Theory of British Imperialism in 
India)’. This is an agreeable excursion among the political influences which 
formed British India and provided a continuing legacy to the new Republic. 
Another stimulating inquiry (by Kyril Tidmarsh) examines the changing 
Soviet ‘line’ on Gandhi, 1920-55. The other papers are analytical narratives, 
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surveying the military coup in Pakistan (Guy Wint), the origins of the Indian 
Socialist Party (Hari Kishore Singh), and the problem of the Indians in Ceylon 
(Nimalasiri Silva). 

Writing of St Antony’s Papers No. 2 in this Journal,! the present reviewer 
expressed himself unable to discern a point d’appui. The latest volume certainly 
shows more coherence; four of the five contributions are political studies, and 
the fifth has a political content. Yet, perhaps one is entitled to expect more. 
The vogue for academic miscellanies is growing: it is often more of a device for 
publicizing an institution or a project than a means of shedding light upon 
places, periods, or problems. St Antony’s College employs the technique of 
publishing miscellanies more systematically than most British institutions, and 
can give a lead in sharpening the technique with point and purpose. The volume 
under review contains material of scholarly value: but where exactly does it take 
us? The sensation with which one closes its covers is somewhere between the 
diffuse sense of pleasure with which one puts aside Encounter and the diffuse 
relief with which one turns off a Third Programme series of talks on Art and 
Society—or something. HuGuH TINKER 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Dhirendra Mohan Datta. Foreword 
by A. Campbell Garnett. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1961. xiv-+154 pp. $1.50. 

THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. By M. N. Das. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1961. 256 pp. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

NEHRU ON WorLD History. Condensed by Saul K. Padover from Glimpses of 
World History. By Jawaharlal Nehru. London, Bodley Head, 1960. 
xvi+304 pp. Index. 2Is. 

THE Way OF GANDHI AND NEHRU. 2nd ed. By S. Abid Husain. London, Asia 
Publishing House, 1961. xviii+179 pp. Index. 30s. 

OcCASIONAL SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. October 1952—February 1959. By S. 
Radhakrishnan. Delhi, The Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1960. xi+-617 pp. Illus. Index. 
25sh. 


NEITHER Gandhi nor Nehru can be regarded as a systematic thinker, yet both 
had more ideas than most politicians of our time. Whereas Gandhi had an 
original mind and a holistic approach comparable to that of Rousseau or Saint- 
Simon, Nehru has been both a doctrinaire revolutionary and a pragmatic ruler, 
a curious compound of French fervour and English empiricism. Yet both could 
only have flowered on Indian soil. 

Several attempts have been made to systematize the moral and political 
philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. Dr Datta has not succeeded in constructing a 
system of Gandhian thought; indeed, it is doubtful whether such an attempt is 
either possible or desirable. But he has given us a concise and lucid statement 
of his main ideas concerning God and man, morals and society. He recognizes 
that Gandhi had neither the special training nor the inclination to be a philoso- 
pher, in the strictly academic sense, and he seemed no worse for that. As a 
result of his continuous search and his practical experiments, Gandhi achieved 
a satisfying reconciliation between the views of contending schools of ancient 
Indian philosophy. While he upheld the Jain doctrines of Syadvada and 
Anekantavada, of the manifold nature of reality and the relativity of the truth 
of conflicting standpoints, he regarded satya and ahimsa, truth and non-violence, 
as absolute values which could and must be maintained at all costs, if not with 
complete success, in politics and society. Dr Datta often throws light on 
Gandhi’s ideas by linking them to traditional Indian conceptions and theories. 
He is also aware of the extent to which the thought of Gandhi moved in the 
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opposite direction to the currents of contemporary life, with its increase of 
deception and violence in their subtlest as well as their crudest forms. 

Dr Das has been more thorough and painstaking than Dr Datta, and also 
writes with sharp clarity, but his approach to Nehru is much less original and 
critical. His book is little more than an ingenious re-arrangement, under nu- 
merous headings, of passages from the speeches and writings of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. We are shown how Nehru has managed to live in two worlds, as a 
thinker and a politician, continuously attempting to bridge the gulf between 
idealism and practice, with a scholarly approach to politics and an empirical 
approach to ideas. We are given evidence of his agnostic and sceptical approach, 
his scientific humanism, his opposition to obscurantism, his adoration of nature, 
his liking for the light touch, his pagan view of life. The best chapter in the book 
is on Nehru’s view of revolution in theory and practice. But, for the most part, 
we are told almost nothing that we do not know already from the several 
biographies and copious speeches of Nehru. It is not enough to systematize the 
platitudes and paradoxes of a remarkable revolutionary and statesman without 
explaining the changing historical context and the personal evolution, the pre- 
suppositions and the prejudices which alone can raise his statements to the 
height of their full and distinctive significance. 

It is much less profitable to wade through Dr Das’s pedestrian book than to 
dip into the passages of poetic beauty and romantic fervour in Nehru’s Auto- 
biography, Discovery of India,? and his Glimpses of World History.® All except 
the last have already been abridged and now Mr Saul K. Padover has produced 
another time-saving device for the busy reader who may be put off by the sheer 
length of Nehru’s Glimpses, originally written as a series of letters to his daughter 
to relieve the tedium of imprisonment under the British raj. Naturally enough 
and unfortunately for the reader, Mr Padover has ‘omitted a vast number of 
historical minutiae and personal details, while retaining Nehru’s political and 
philosophical reflections and his trenchant generalizations’. Some may well 
regard Nehru’s Glimpses as more interesting for their personal asides than for 
their familiar generalities; in any case, the latter lose something of their force by 
the omission of the former. However, Mr Padover makes up for this by a short 
and illuminating introduction, which points to universalism, rationalism, 
moralism, and Marxism as the four main categories in Nehru’s Weltanschauung. 
Nehru’s mild and rudimentary variety of Marxism is as crucial to his thought as 
his minimal and selective, but deeply cherished, intake of Gandhism. A percep- 
tive reader of Nehru’s Glimpses, even as condensed by Mr Padover, and of his 
recent speeches will recognize that Nehru has changed far more over the years 
than would be apparent from Dr Das’s book. 

Dr Abid Husain’s study of Gandhi and Nehru is a highly thoughtful and 
thought-provoking attempt to analyse the similarities and divergences between 
the outlook of a gifted teacher and a discerning pupil, who represent two facets 
of the Indian mind today. We are told that the main difference in their philoso- 
phies of life is that the proportion of the East and the West or the Old and the 
New in their make-up is different. This formulation begs several questions. 
More acceptable is Dr Husain’s statement that the religious and moral ideas of 
the two men are not essentially different, and the difference really lies in the 
degree of belief which each of them has in these ideas. Much that Gandhi held 
as absolutely certain, Nehru regards merely as likely, in some cases as very likely. 
But even this is not entirely true; Gandhi had his doubts as well as certainties, 
and Nehru still has his Fabian obsessions as well as his Hamlet-like soliloquies. 
The difference between Gandhi and Nehru cannot be grasped without reference 
to their different time-scales and their dissimilar philosophies of history and 
social change as well as their disparate forms of Utopianism. 


1 London, Bodley Head, 1955. * Gloucester, Mass., P. Smith, 1960. 
3 Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1934; London, Luzac, 1936. 
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Neither Gandhi nor Nehru could formulate ancient Indian beliefs in the 
arresting epigrams and elegant antitheses that continuously flow forth from 
Dr Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India. These alone might make it worth 
while to peruse this vast collection of his speeches on a variety of occasions in 
several countries. What is even more valuable is the light they throw on many 
of the assumptions underlying the domestic and foreign policies of the Nehru 
Government. Dr Radhakrishnan is closer to Nehru than to Gandhi in his 
political philosophy although he is closer to Gandhi than to Nehru in his 
religious beliefs. But even in matters of practical politics he has a directness 
that is not typical of Nehru, a frankness that he displayed before American 
senators as well as Bulganin and Khrushchev, in Nyasaland as well as in Tokyo. 

RAGHAVAN IYER 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA: A Comparative Study. By S. C. Dash. Allahabad, 
Chaitanya Publishing House, 1960. viii+504 pp. Bibliog. Index. Rs. 15. 
30s. $4. 

InpIA’s CONSTITUTION IN THE MAKING. By B. N. Rau. Ed. by B. Shiva Rao. 
Foreword by Dr Rajendra Prasad. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, New Delhi, 
Orient Longmans, 1960; London, Longmans, Green, 1961. 1xx+510 pp. 
Index. 37s. 6d. 


THE output of books on the Constitution forms one of the major industries of 
modern India. Dr Dash has written a textbook that will be serviceable to Indian 
college students: originally presented as a dissertation for the D.Phil. of the Free 
University, Berlin, it compares forms of government and politics in India with 
those in Britain, the United States, and Germany. The greater part of the book 
is taken up with Constitutions as formal documents, and the interpretation of 
the Courts: no doubt this legalistic approach has its uses, but it has been 
repeated so often that one cries with St Paul to the Corinthians, ‘the written 
code kills, but the spirit gives life’. Dr Dash, in presenting his case, follows the 
orthodox Brahman practice of appealing to the authorities. The sacred texts 
are constantly cited (Bryce, Jennings, Wheare) and the result is a kind of 
anthology rather than an original study. 

When Dr Dash gets away from Constitutional form, and from his authorities, 
he has some original comments to make. To him, the nexus of government and 
politics in India lies in the central Cabinet. He has interesting observations on 
the eclectic composition of the Cabinet, its ambiguous relation with the Planning 
Commission, and the overall role of the President. He believes that ‘the pleni- 
tude of powers in the hands of the Cabinet’ may endanger individual liberties, 
and even favour dictatorship (pp. 476-7). He examines the exercise of these 
powers in the suspension of parliamentary government in different States: he 
finds that ‘democracy in India is in a very weak position against attacks from 
the President, the Cabinet, or the Parliament and as the people have no keen 
sense of political consciousness, the future of the country lies entirely in the 
custody of the Congress Party’ (p. 481). 

The selection from the writings of the late Sir B. N. Rau is largely made up 
of minutes, drafts, and memoranda which he compiled as Adviser to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, 1946-9. A few of his speeches are included, and an article 
upon the Constitution of Burma, which sheds a little light upon Rau’s responsi- 
bility for the drafting of that document. Although mostly piéces d’occasion, 
these writings reveal a great man. In the tortuous tussle between Congress and 
the Muslim League, Rau first urged conciliation and magnanimity on both 
sides; then, when it became clear that no agreement was possible, he accepted 
the demand for Pakistan ungrudgingly, without reservation. We find him 
writing to Dr Rajendra Prasad on 9 March 1947: ‘one thing seems to be reason- 
ably certain...namely, that there will be some kind of division of India’ 
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(pp. 11-12). This was four months before the Congress leaders were able to 
bring themselves to accept the inevitability of meeting the Muslim demand. 

The preliminary studies for the future Constitution are masterpieces (in his 
Foreword, Dr Rajendra Prasad observes that Rau ‘was superb in draftsman- 
ship, endowed with a style which was at once clear, illuminating and precise’-— 
p. vi). Every kind of historical precedent is considered (the student of com- 
parative government will be delighted) yet there is no slavish copying: the 
proposed solution is carefully directed to India’s own needs. It is no surprise 
that a high proportion of Rau’s drafts were embodied in the final Constitution. 

For many readers the most revealing pages will be those in which Sir B. N. 
Rau is looking towards a new concept of the Commonwealth. We see him using 
his influence (especially upon Mr Nehru) to strengthen understanding of the 
advantages of membership, both practical and moral. We see him evolving the 
formula which eventually enabled Republican India to take an honoured place 
in the Commonwealth family; and we follow him, working to satisfy Indian 
opinion that the relationship will accord with Indian historical tradition, and 
then setting out to convince leading English lawyers of the seemliness of the 
proposals. With Indian membership secured, he goes on to formulate a new 
Balfour declaration, in which the members are ‘united by allegiance to common 
ideals and by a common citizenship’ (p. 347). By means of this common citizen- 
ship, Rau visualized the continuing association of Ireland (pp. 311-12) and even 
the association of new nations with the Commonwealth family (p. 341). To an 
international legal conference at The Hague, he declared that the Commonwealth 
must give its members ‘something worthwhile and satisfying, not necessarily in 
material privileges, but at least in companionship in the pursuit of high ideals. 
Above all, there must be a genuine sense of equality among the members; for 
only then can each country be expected to give of its best and to contribute to 
the peace of this weary old world’ (p. 340). 

Out of this volume, this reviewer formed an impression of a man of excep- 
tional generosity and nobility of mind. It will be a great pity if a more complete 
memorial to this great public servant and jurist, based upon his letters and survey- 
ing his wider career, is not put in hand without delay. HuGuH TINKER 


INDIAN Economic PoLicy AND DEVELOPMENT. By P. T. Bauer. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1961. 152 pp. Index. 16s. 

Tuts book well illustrates how completely a distinguished economist can miss 
the mark. Professor Bauer’s analysis of the weakness of the Indian National 
Plan and the fallacies underlying the planners’ arguments is logical and brilliant, 
but unfortunately it leads him to pay insufficient attention to the tremendous 
economic achievements of independent India. If Professor Bauer had time to 
leave his blue books and white papers and travel round India, his trained eye 
would soon show him the great transformation that has taken place since 
independence. He would see the cultivator better fed and clothed, and enjoying 
a few more of the luxuries of life than ever before. He would find the industrial 
worker, in spite of inflation, a little better off than he used to be; and logician as 
he is, Professor Bauer would then ask himself if the Plans could be quite as wrong 
as theory suggests. 

It is impossible to disagree with the author that there should have been more 
emphasis on agriculture and less on heavy industry, or to deny that the magni- 
tude of the Second and Third Plans must overstrain the economy. To stress 
these points unduly, however, is to ignore psychology. The first task of the 
Government of India after the transfer of power was to make the ordinary man 
believe in the possibility of progress—and this the planners have certainly done. 
Poverty and backwardness are no longer accepted as inevitable. Professor 
Bauer’s philosophy would have left India in the Middle Ages. The planners 
have taken her into the modern world. 
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As for Professor Bauer’s theory that foreign aid should have been accom- 
panied by inspections or tests of progress—it is quite unrealistic. Any newly 
self-governing country would prefer starvation to such a loss of self-respect. It 
is indeed fortunate that the World Bank and the Consortium of lending countries 
have taken a broader view. 

For detail, this book will be of great value to the student of Indian affairs, 
but he must never be led astray by its main thesis. P. J. GRIFFITHS 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN DEFENCE. By K. M. Panikkar. London, Asia Publishing 
House, 1960. 138 pp. Index. 18s. 6d. 


SARDAR PANIKKAR isa historian, not a strategist. He is not really concerned with 
the weapons India needs, or how her troops should be deployed, or what calls 
may be made upon them for the maintenance of law and order. Rather does he 
take the broad sweep. India cannot defend herself unaided against a Great Power; 
but she is not likely to have to; and among the Powers of her own Indian Ocean, 
South Asian area, her forces are not negligible. She should be able to hold her own 
even against China; and her navy and air force, though small by world standards, 
are big enough in their own local context, though he would like to see India get 
some submarines. 

Sardar Panikkar is very conscious of the importance of adequate defence 
industries and good civilian morale, though on these he has nothing very new to 
say. He emphasizes too, which is rather rare, the value to India of the continued 
British connection after independence. Indiz. has been able to build on an old 
and glorious foundation, and the building has been made easier because, for so 
long as they were needed, she was able to use some British officers and considerable 
British training. In one sense, India has been fortunate even in the Kashmir 
war, for it made the armed forces heroes even to old Congressmen. 

As always, however, Sardar Panikkar’s highest originality is reserved for the 
past. Hindu defeats before the Muslims were due, first, to the inferiority of the 
elephant to the cavalry horse, and then to the Moghul artillery; and all through 
Indian history, Indian armies have suffered from not enough discipline and too 
many Homeric heroes. These defects at least had been cured by 1947. 

MAURICE ZINKIN 


Inp1A’s PopuLATION: Some Problems in Perspective Planning. Institute of 
Economic Growth. Proceedings of a Seminar. Ed. by S. N. Agarwala. 
Foreword by V.K.R.V. Rao. London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. x1+-208 
pp. Tables. 38s. 

THIs volume comprises papers read at a seminar held in Delhi on 7 and 8 March 

1959. The seminar was convened by India’s Institute of Economic Growth 

which owes its existence to the Ford Foundation. Fifty-seven people partici- 

pated, representing twenty-five organizations of which nineteen were Indian. 
Four subjects were considered: the future growth of India’s population; 
problems of employment consequent on the expected growth; population 
policies; and the promotion of demographic research. There was a consensus in 
the seminar that, in 1961, India’s population would number about 423 million. 
(The recent census showed this to be a substantial under-estimate, the actual 
figure being nearer 438 million.) This too-rapid growth creates problems of 
employment: at the end of the first five-year plan (1951-5) there was a back-log 
of some 5 million unemployed which, by the end of the second (1956-60), was 
expected to rise to some 7 million. By 1981 (the beginning of the seventh five- 
year plan) some 115 million more jobs than are now available would, it was 
thought, have to be created at an average cost of Rs. 8,000 per job. The seminar 
discussed the partition of these needed new jobs between agricultural and non- 
agricultural activities, comparing possible future partitions with the employ- 
ment patterns of Japan and the U.S.S.R. 
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Of population policies those relating to family planning received most 
attention from the seminar. (‘There is no possibility of any marked increase in 
the quality of cultivable land available. . . . There is no possibility of Indians 
emigrating in sizeable numbers to other countries’ (pp. xix and xx).) Motives 
and methods were respectively taken into account. Of motives it is declared 
(p. xxii) that: ‘If the birth rate of India is to be reduced in a decade or two, we 
must learn to be efficient in grafting the small family ideal on the existing 
culture.’ Of methods, it was sensibly contended (p. xxi) that help should be 
sought outside the health services in spreading those methods of birth control 
which can be used without medical advice: “The help of village teachers and dais 
could be taken to propagate family planning methods in the villages.’ 

The seminar agreed on the need for more demographic research. It noted 
that few people working in India on demographic problems had been trained as 
demographers. Facilities for such training, the seminar held, should be created. 
Co-operation should further be encouraged by establishing visiting lectureships 
between already existing institutions in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, and Trivan- 
drum and by holding annual seminars at these centres. 

In addition to a helpful preliminary summary of the volume’s contents, Dr 
Agarwala has included an appendix on Governmental Efforts at Family Plan- 
ning in India which shows what has been done (and how much spent) during the 
first two five-year plans. 

This is a useful interim report both on achievements to date and on pre- 
census assessments of impending problems. For this report India’s future demo- 
graphers and demographic historians (who will not be slow to point out the 
fallibility of the projections and predictions of their predecessors) will be grateful 
to the Institute of Economic Growth and to Dr Agarwala. C. P. BLACKER 


PANCHSHEELA AND AFTER: A Re-Appraisal of Sino-Indian Relations in the 
Context of the Tibetan Insurrection. By Girilal Jain. London, Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. 241 pp. Index. 32s. 

THE most instructive parts of this book are those in which the author traces 
Communist China’s actions vis-a-vis India to the formulations of Communist 
theory regarding India. On pp. 115-20, Mr Jain quotes extensively from an 
article by Mr Yudin, the then Russian Ambassador in Peking, published in the 
World Marxist Review, December 1958, in which he characterized India as a 
feudalistic—capitalistic State, economically dependent on the Western Imperial- 
ists. On pp. 200-1, Mr Jain reproduces the Khrushchev—Mikoyan thesis, put 
forward at the 2oth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party (February 1956), 
that a peaceful transition to ‘socialism’ (i.e. Communism) may be possible in 
certain capitalist and ex-colonial countries, on the borders of Communist 
countries. Mr Jain, who discredits all ideas of a Soviet-Chinese ‘rift’ (pp. 208- 
16), sees the Chinese annexation of Tibet as part of a plan to build up a Com- 
munist State on the border of a feudalistic—capitalistic ex-colonial State. The 
function of the Communist Party of India (Chapter 10) in such a plan is no iess 
than that of a fifth column. Whether one agrees with Mr Jain’s theses or not, 
one has to grant that his book does embody a serious ‘re-appraisal of Sino-Indian 
relations in the context of the Tibetan insurrection’. ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD 


BRITAIN IN INDIA: An Account of British Rule in the Indian Subcontinent. By 
R. P. Masani. London, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1960. xv-+278 
pp. Illus. Index. 27s. 6d. 

Mr Masant has been a senior official of the Bombay City Corporation, and its 

principal historian; he is also the author of almost the only satisfactory bio- 

graphy of an Indian political leader, Dadabhai Naoroji (1939).1 He belongs to a 

generation of Indians which prided itself on purity of English and aptness of 

1 London, Allen and Unwin. 
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literary style: qualities almost entirely departed from the ‘English’ writings of 
Indian scholars today. At one point he calls his book a ‘retrospect’: after a 
concise historical introduction, two-thirds of its length is devoted to events of 
this century, within the author’s own cognizance. His own distinctive con- 
tribution was to work as a Secretary to the Welfare of India League, a bi-racial 
body formed to bridge the gap between conservative British policy and that of 
the Congress. This gulf forms the background to this book. Why was there such 
a collapse of confidence between the two sides? It is a complex story, which 
Mr Masani does not attempt to simplify. With some qualifications, he places 
the onus for failure in the 1920s upon the intransigence of Congress; in the 1930s, 
he blames the Churchill-inspired agitation which delayed the introduction of the 
1935 Act, and robbed it of all attraction. Congress manoeuvres under Gandhi's 
blindly perverse leadership during the war years fill Mr Masani with something 
like scorn. With the viceroyalty of Lord Wavell, we come to the ‘epoch-making 
era’ (p. 208). His tireless labour for reconciliation and renewal of purpose from 
out of the Congress—League deadlock could not succeed; but Mr Masani quotes 
the verdict of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, ‘the credit for the changed atmosphere 
in Indo-British relations today must be traced back to the steps which he so 
courageously took’ (p. 248). 

The British Government lacked the steadfast patience of the Viceroy, and he 
was recalled. A policy of working to reach agreement was replaced by capitula- 
tion to the forces of division. Mr Masani sees the true culmination of the British 
purpose in India in Wavell: the aftermath he regards as a tragedy, for India— 
and for Britain. His closing sentence is a valediction for Wavell: ‘Let not the 
world forget the loftiness of his motives, the sincerity of his purpose and his 
patience’ (p. 270). HuGu TINKER 


PAKISTAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By K. Sarwar Hasan. Preface by Joseph 
E. Johnson. Foreword by A. B. A. Haleem. New York, Manhattan Publish- 
ing Company for the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1960. ix+328 pp. Index. 
(National Studies on International Organization.) $3. 

To some, this able book may seem lopsided. Thoughits aim is to study Pakistan’s 
international relations generally—as exemplified in the U.N.—much its most 
important and largest part (pp. 21-164) analyses her relations with one country 
only, India. That however fits the realities. For the main fact, regrettable 
though it may be, of Pakistan’s fourteen years of independent life hitherto has 
been her antagonism with or fear of her huge neighbour. Indeed, for the first 
seven years, it could be said that she had virtually no formulated foreign policy 
at all—nothing but a diffuse will to survive, a determination somehow to offset 
hostile Indian designs, real or supposed. And the policy evolved since, though 
superficially more detailed—her acceptance of U.S. military aid, her member- 
ship of S.E.A.T.O., C.E.N.T.O., and so on—has fundamentally perhaps been 
little better than a chain of special devices to reinsure against those designs. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Mr Sarwar Hasan’s four chapters on Indo-Paki- 
stani affairs are about the best thing of their kind from the Pakistani angle that 
has yet been done. He marshals his arguments with notable skill; has complete 
command of English and a clear, pleasant style; seems (judging from his docu- 
mentation) to have read almost everything on the subject that needs study; and, 
so far as the very strong emotions aroused even now by the appalling happenings 
of 1947 permit, his presentation is objective. Indian readers would of course 
want to rebut him strongly on many points, and most British readers on some; 
and there are other criticisms—most of them minor—that any detached com- 
mentator might offer. For instance his account of the events at Partition-time 
(pp. 33-4) is thin, by comparison with the rest of his admirable second chapter; 
he omits mention of the Razakars when discussing the Hyderabad affair (p. 85), 
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and similarly of the significant dismissal of Premier Kak when discussing 
Kashmir (p. 92). Some may think his reference to the Pathan tribesmen’s 
irruption into that principality inadequate (pp. 99-102); and the role of two 
British officers in the Gilgit insurrection against the Maharajah is not referred 
to (p. 111). But such as these are small things. The author expresses several 
major conclusions of much interest, well buttressed by argument, such as that 
the cease-fire in Kashmir was (for Pakistan) ‘a major blunder’ (p. 137), and that, 
for the under-developed countries, neutralism (despite Pakistan’s pro-West 
foreign policy) has undeniably proved good business (pp. 75-8). All in all, we 
have in these four chapters a work of high quality, which should prove of 
lasting service to students of South Asian affairs. 

The remaining six, on other problems which came before Pakistan’s delegates 
to the U.N.—Palestine, the Maghreb, Indonesia, South Africa, Hungary, etc.— 
suffer from two disadvantages. Their subject-matter is, for Pakistan, intrinsi- 
cally less important. Yet, on the other hand, the manner in which it is set forth 
—though probably unavoidable in a series of volumes of this type—cumulatively 
suggests a bigger role by the Pakistanis than in fact they can have played. 

IAN STEPHENS 


Le Viet-Minu: La République Démocratique du Viet-Nam 1945-1960. By 
Bernard Fall. Preface by Paul Mus. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. 
xii+-377 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 106.) 

BERNARD FAL published The Viet-Minh Régime} in 1956. After a further visit 

to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam he has completely revised and ex- 

tended his book. Le Viet-Minh, 1945-1960 does perhaps show some sign of 
having grown out of other books, but it must stand as a major study of an 
important and difficult subject. 

Mr Fall’s outstanding quality is that, whilst narrating and analysing, he is 
also prepared to discuss, and he is always ready to bring in the wider aspects 
of the problem under review. Thus in the section devoted to the growth of 
‘Viet-Minh’ after 1941, there is a fascinating discussion of Ho Chi-minh. Behind 
his assessment of the economic and ideological situation in the Democratic 
Republic is the author’s realization of the importance of this Communist experi- 
ment. This is a country which has chosen Communism out of the circumstances 
of its history rather than one that has had Communism thrust upon it through 
foreign invasion. Since both its territory and its population are relatively 
restricted, and since it possesses mineral resources, the Democratic Republic is 
apt to become the show-piece or, as the author puts it, ‘la vitrine d’exposition’ 
(p. 336) of the Communist world. 

Perhaps there are times when Mr Fall’s discussion is apt to stop rather short. 
The reader who is interested in French affairs will regret that he is not more 
forthcoming about French policies. But many readers will be grateful for a 
useful and interesting book. DovuGLas JOHNSON 


Le PHENOMENE NATIONAL VIETNAMIEN DE L’INDEPENDANCE UNITAIRE A 
L’INDEPENDANCE FRACTIONNEE. By Paul Isoart. Preface by Michel-Henry 
Fabre. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, R. Pichon et 
R. Durand-Auzias for the Bibliothéque de Droit International, 1961. 
iii+437 pp. Bibliog. (L’Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales de 
l'Université de Paris. Vol. xv.) 

THE material of this book was prepared for submission as a doctoral thesis, a 

fact which explains many of its shortcomings. The author has striven through- 

out to make his work academic, but has unfortunately confused academicism 
1 New York, Institute of Pacific Relations. Reviewed in International Affairs, April 
1957, P- 253- 
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with verbosity and a reluctance to express original ideas. The title itself is an 
example of this mistaken academicism, and it will undoubtedly discourage many 
potential readers from buying the book. More than a quarter of the text is made 
up of quotations from other writers, and footnotes abound on every page. 

After an introductory background chapter, the book describes Vietnam in 
the nineteenth century and her loss of independence before reaching its main 
theme, the history of French rule there. It concludes with a chapter on the 
1946-54 war and the two newly independent Vietnamese States. There is a 
useful bibliography and a not so useful map, but no index. This omission reduces 
the book’s undoubted value as a work of reference. 

Dr Isoart has been most diligent in reading his sources and has assembled a 
considerable volume of information about the subject. For this reason, the book 
is recommended to students of modern Vietnamese history, but with a word of 
caution. There is a very large number of misprints and many of the Vietnamese 
names are mis-spelled. The translations of Vietnamese expressions are often 
incorrect and should have been checked before publication. 

The most serious criticism must be levelled at the author’s emotional bias 
and lack of political sense. In spite of his frequent attacks on French colonial 
policy, he is emotionally wedded to the concept of France’s ‘mission civilisatrice’, 
with the result that the book is often confused by his contradictory attitudes. 
His political judgment is unsound. How, for example, could Ngo Dinh Diem 
possibly have adopted anything but an anti-French attitude in his pronounce- 
ments during 1954 and 1955? (p. 421). It was vital for the survival of his 
Government to convince the Vietnamese that he was not a French ‘puppet’. If 
Dr Isoart had looked deeper, he would have found that Diem was particularly 
benevolent in his treatment of the French, for he refrained from confiscating or 
nationalizing their commercial concerns. 

In spite of these criticisms, this is a serious work which deserves to be read 
by all interested in its subject. P. J. HoNEy 


SOCIAL STATUS AND POWER IN JAVA. By Leslie H. Palmier. London, University 
of London, the Athlone Press, 1960. viii+-171 pp. Map. Tables. Diagrams. 
Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

THE Javanese village is described by Dr Palmier as a territorial grouping, hold- 

ing unrelated individuals and families, in which distinctions were formerly made 

on the basis of land holding, ability to maintain dependants, and of rank in 
village affairs. These peasant producers of food were at the base of the social 
system. At the apex were a small group of administrators, drawn from noble, 
wealthy families who before the first World War had exclusive access to Western 
education for their sons. Outside, and dominating the whole social system, were 
the Dutch. Dr Palmier suggests that replacement of Dutch power, to be 
effective, had to display the same lack of affiliation to any one ethnic group in 
the archipelago. Since independence, the new class of officials and politicians 
who have replaced the old nobility and the Dutch emphasize their position with 

a lavish display of Western symbols. 

In the traditional system, power and ascribed status coincided. Today, those 
who obtain high status are those who best manipulate the situations confronting 
them. One of Dr Palmier’s examples is of the two widows: a prince’s widow 
with contacts which only operate vertically within a traditional system of per- 
sonal and social relations is contrasted with a more adaptable regent’s widow, 
who reorganized her connections so that they also ran across to other com- 
munities. This enabled her to confer prestige-giving favours on men with 
achieved status, and to receive tangible economic returns for them. 

The historical background of the monograph could have been more amply 
filled in, and the structural connections between towns and villages more clearly 
articulated. It would have been interesting if Dr Palmier had intimated why in 
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the 1957 provincial elections the Communists emerged as the largest party in 
Java, with 31-7 per cent of the vote. 

Dr Palmier is to be congratulated on applying social anthropological methods 
of analysis to units larger than villages. HuGuH GRAY 


BALI: STUDIES IN LIFE, THOUGHT AND RitTuAL. The Hague, Bandung, W. van 
Hoeve for the Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam and the Netherlands 
Organization for the Advancement of Pure Research, The Hague, 1960. 
xii+434 pp. Maps. Map endpaper. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Selected Stud- 
ies on Indonesia by Dutch Scholars. Vol. v.) Fl. 19.75. 

Tuts book is the fifth in a series of translations of selected studies on Indonesia 

by Dutch scholars. It contains ‘The Position of the Blacksmiths’ (1929), 

‘Holidays and Holy Days’ (1933), “The Religious Character of the Village Com- 

munity’ (1935) and ‘The Temple System’ (1938, abridged) by R. Goris; ‘The 

Consecration of a Priest’ (1928) and ‘The Village Republic of Ténganan Pégér- 

ingsingan’ (1933, abridged) by V. E. Korn; ‘Pémayun Temple of the Banjar of 

Tégal’ (1939, abridged), ‘The Irrigation System in the region of Jémbrana’ 

(1939) and ‘The State Temples of Méngwi’ (1949) by C. J. Grader; ‘The Festival 

of Jayaprana at Kaliangét’ (1951) by H. J. Franken. A seventy-seven-page 

specially written introduction is provided by J. L. Swellengrebel. 

Unlike other volumes in this series, this book does not really belong to the 
fields of sociology and social anthropology. The emphasis is on cultural history 
and the question of how Hindu culture, especially religion, came to Bali and was 
absorbed by Balinese culture is of paramount importance. While culture is 
frequently referred to a social context, we are constantly presented with groups 
and institutions (desa, the village or village community ; banjar, a kind of village 
association charged with responsibility for secular activities) which are rarely 
analysed in terms of the roles of individuals composing them—their social 
relations, respective status etc.—so that the picture of a Bali we might wish 
to understand today infrequently comes to life. To give one example: there is 
some reference to a three or four caste system and some suggestion that these 
are broken down into numerous other groups, but anyone acquainted with recent 
anthropological work on caste in India will look in vain for details of the true 
nature and function of caste in modern Bali. Short then of one or two contribu- 
tions, especially the chapters from the monograph on ‘The Village Republic’, the 
book is chiefly valuable for its excellent material on religion and world-view, and 
will mainly concern those who study these aspects for their own sake or for their 
underlying role in social and political behaviour. 

The praiseworthy aim of the editors, to provide the reader of English with 
materials only referred to in Anglo-Saxon monographs on Bali, prompts one 
reflection. It is curious, in view of the similarity of pre-occupations and 
theoretical backgrounds, that no sign appears throughout these papers of a use 
of French materials on related politico-religious topics in other parts of South- 
East Asia. The problem of breaking down both linguistic and academic barriers 
is a huge one still and has its repercussions in every field and country. 

E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


RUSSIAN AND SOVIET PoLicy IN MANCHURIA AND OUTER MONGOLIA IQII-—I931. 
By Peter S. H. Tang. Introduction by Philip E. Mosely. Durham, N.C., 
Duke University Press, 1959; London, Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
xvi+494 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 80s. 

In this book, Mr Tang studies the origins of Russian power and influence in two 

areas of the Far East, traditionally regarded as part of the Manchu Empire: 

Manchuria and Outer Mongolia. Against this historical background he brings 
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the story of Sino-Russian strain and rivalry in both areas up to 1931 but does 
not discuss the situation at the present time. 

The contemporary significance of these two historical essays is, however, 
very considerable. The author is a very patriotic anti-Communist Chinese and 
therefore presents a Chinese point of view in regard to what may be called the 
Chinese ‘irredenta’. We know from the history of Soviet policy towards the 
minorities of the Soviet Union ‘and the recent drastic subjugation of Tibet by 
China that the transition to Communism in no way abates national pride and 
national pretensions. We may take it therefore that Mr Tang’s sense of injury 
and loss in regard to the former Chinese areas of Manchuria and Outer Mongolia 
is shared by Peking and that China’s over-weening national pride and racial 
superiority has not been diluted by contact with ‘proletarian internationalism’. 

All too little is known in the West about the pre-Russian history of Northern 
Manchuria and Outer Mongolia. Mr Tang’s study presents a very readable 
account of how the Russians contrived, at a time of Chinese weakness, to 
extrude the Chinese from large areas of the Amur basin and to stretch the 
Mongolian—Manchurian frontiers in their favour since the crucial Treaty of 
Nerchinsk in 1689, when the Russians and Chinese first came to terms about Far 
Eastern frontiers. While the main facts in Mr Tang’s story are indisputable, as 
a patriotic Chinese he tends to whitewash Chinese behaviour (or ignore Chinese 
discrepancies especially in regard to the C.E.R.) and to stress Russian ‘predatory’ 
policies in Outer Mongolia and Manchuria. Historically, he sees no difference in 
the Kremlin’s Far Eastern expansionist policies, under the Tsars or the Soviets. 
On the record, his readers will agree with him. 

On the assumption that the Chinese are still smarting from Russia’s annexa- 
tion of the Amur territories and domination of Outer Mongolia (to the exclusion 
of the Chinese since the early twenties) there is obviously the makings of a 
major row between the Kremlin and Peking should Peking try to revise the 
present territorial arrangements in her favour. It may well be of course that 
these questions have already contributed to the Sino-Soviet conflict of today. 
But if not, the day of reckoning will surely come later. 

Mr Tang has consulted a very wide range of source material in Russian, 
French, English, etc. but his greatest contribution is his mastery of Chinese 
sources which are seldom analysed for Western readers in studies of Sino- 
Russian policies. It is regrettable that a useful reference book of this kind 
should not contain one decent map of Outer Mongolia—a country almost un- 
known to the general reader. For those interested, the much fuller and clearer 
map in Dr G. F. Friters’ admirable pioneer study of Outer Mongolia \—to which 
Mr Tang’s work is much indebted—may be recommended. C. G. 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE Powers: A History of the Modern Far East. 2nd ed. 
By Meribeth E.Cameron and others. Foreword by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1960. xiii+-714 pp. Maps. Index. $8. 

THIs is a general introductory history of the Far East, of which the first edition 

appeared in 1952. It is a good piece of work, of its kind, especially on Chinese 

internal history. In the foreign relations field, however, there are some errors of 

fact which presumably appeared in the first edition. The reading list on p. 344 

cites with approval A. Whitney Griswold’s The Far Eastern Policy of the United 

States.? That shows clearly that Great Britain, at least as much as the United 

States, took a firm stand in expressing disapproval of the twenty-one demands 

in 1915 (see p. 365). Griswold’s work also has an account of the firm Australian 

support for the continuation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and of the quarrel 
between W. M. Hughes and Meighen in consequence. This book goes wrong on 


1 Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations; London, O.U.P., 1949. Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1950, p. 444. 


2 New York, Harcourt Brace, 1938. 
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this (p. 443). On p. 201 ‘Sterling’ should be Stirling. The battle of Tsushima 
was fought on 27-28 May 1905, not June (p. 354). These are blemishes that 
might be removed in a subsequent edition. One feels, too, that the reading list 
might be brought up to date by the inclusion of good secondary sources which 
have appeared since 1952—e.g. G. A. Lensen’s The Russian Push Toward Japan,» 
or Chester Tan’s Boxer Catastrophe. The remarks on Hokkaido (p. 84) are also 
a little out of date. 

The concluding chapters, which deal with events in the Far East, 1952-09, 
suffer from subsequent events which put Sino-Soviet relations and Communist 
Chinese economic achievements in a somewhat different light. F.C. JoNEs 


KorEA AND THE FALL or MacArtuour: A Précis in Limited War. By Trumbull 
Higgins. New York, Oxford University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. ix+-229 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. $5. 35s. 

As the spate of books upon the subject reveals, the Korean War continues to 

arouse much heart-searching among Americans. It was the first war since 1814 

in which their enemy was not completely defeated and their political objectives 

only in part achieved. This book, by a Professor of military history, is a succinct 
and thoughtful study of why this was so and what were the military and political 
issues involved. As he shows, the war began through inadvertence on both sides. 

From statements made by members of the Truman Administration the North 

Koreans were led to believe that America would not put in ground forces if South 

Korea were attacked. The Administration thought initially that either the 

North Koreans would not attack directly, or, if they did, the South Koreans 

could hold them, with U.S. air support. Both were wrong and so American 

troops were involved. When, after the Inchon landing, MacArthur had saved 

South Korea, he could not resist the temptation to secure the political unifica- 

tion of all Korea by force of arms. He was foiled by the Chinese intervention, 

and then the key issue arose. Should there be an all-out war to defeat Red 

China and the U.S.S.R. too, if she came in; or should the war be a limited holding 

operation? MacArthur’s thesis was that time was not on the side of the U.S. and 

that all-out-war should be faced, if need be. The President, backed by the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff and America’s allies, took the opposite view and so Mac- 

Arthur had to go. As the author shows, from the purely military standpoint 

MacArthur had a case, but it was a politically impossible one in the then circum- 

stances. F, C. JONES 


PLANNING FOR ProcreEss: The Administration of Economic Planning in the 
Philippines. Ed. by R. S. Milne. Preface by V. G. Sinco. Manila, Institute 
of Public Administration and Institute of Economic Development and 
Research, University of the Philippines, 1960. xiii+-237 pp. Tables. Index. 


Tuis is one of the many valuable publications of the Institute of Public Admini- 
stration established by the University of the Philippines in 1952 as a centre for 
research and professional training in public administration. It is a collection of 
papers presented to a seminar conducted by the Institute in 1960 and composed 
of some of the leading Filipino bankers and business men, the Secretary of 
Finance, and also the chairman and some of the past and present members of 
the National Economic Council. The book includes admirable studies of this 
latter body and of the Central Bank and the Development Bank, the text of a 
refreshingly frank talk by Mr Leo Virata of the Philippine-American Life 
Insurance Company on the attitude of private enterprise in the Philippines to 
economic planning, a useful review of the history of such planning in the 


1 The Russian Push Toward Japan: Russo-Japanese Relations 1697-1875. Princeton 
University Press, 1959. 
2 Columbia University Press, 1955; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
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Philippines since 1946, and commentary on the seminar discussions by the 
editor, Professor R. S. Milne, and by Doctors R. W. Hooley and J. A. Storer. 
Iror B. PowELL 


NORTH AMERICA 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WorLD ARENA: An Essay in Recent History. By 
W. W. Rostow. New York, Harper for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1960. xxii+568 pp. Index. (American Project Series, Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.) $8.75. 

Any book by Professor Rostow commands respect, and his position as one of 

President Kennedy’s leading advisers gives added interest to this one. It is 

really two books. One is an account (some 360 pages long) of the part taken by 

the United States in world affairs between 1941 and 1958. Surrounding this is 

‘one man’s effort to define where his society has come from; where it stands; 

what dangers it confronts; and in which directions lie an appropriate response’ 

(p. xvii). Both are fascinating and the second is important, but unfortunately 

as much for what is revealed in them as for what Professor Rostow intends to 

say. 

o_o Rostow naturally supposes the historical section necessary to his 

argument, evidence for the character both of his country and of the dangers 

facing it; but he is wrong. So good a historian cannot fail to be stimulating on 
this subject, but too much of his evidence neither supports nor refutes a thesis 
which has other origins. It is the better as history just because it is irrelevant. 

To say this is to imply criticism of the thesis itself. As Professor Rostow 
disarmingly puts it (p. xix), ‘The shape of this book was finally determined by 
three concepts which are its recurrent themes: the national style, the national 
interest, and the stages of economic growth.’ The last, familiar from Professor 
Rostow’s earlier work, requires no comment here. The second he thinks open to 
challenge, and he generously isolates it for the reader’s convenience: readers in 
this country should find it sensible enough. The most important is certainly the 
first. 

The concept of the national style must be rejected, even though the Kennedy 
Administration seems disposed to pursue this juicy red herring. At intervals 
some change is described as taking place ‘in ways resonant with the nation’s 
past’; and one can hear the voice of Mr Justice Holmes murmuring, ‘Continuity 
with the past is not a duty, it is only a necessity.’ The national style, in short, 
can and must be left to look after itself. It is too easy to define as part of the 
national style anything one wants to encourage for the future; and it is, of course, 
illegitimate, for the past cannot give moral support. 

It should be emphasized that Professor Rostow’s analysis of present Ameri- 
can problems and prescription for them are as intelligent and well informed as one 
would expect. But both are familiar, and are generally stated, in the terms of a 
political speech rather than a planning paper. Nothing is gained, and much lost, 
by forcing them into a local and inadequate conceptual frame. Here is some- 
thing in which the American national style might well be altered. 


A. E. CAMPBELL 


Tue Antitrust LAws oF THE UNITED StATEs oF America: A Study of Com- 
petition Enforced by Law. By A. D. Neale. Foreword by Abe Fortas. 
Cambridge at the University Press for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, 1960. xvi+516 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Economic and 
Social Studies XIx.) 45s. 

Tuts study of ‘competition enforced by law’ appears at a time when public 

attention has been focused upon the subject by the recent prison sentences im- 

posed on seven executives of leading American electrical manufacturing 
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companies for price-fixing and bid-rigging. The publicity-attracting results 
of the workings of the peculiarly American institution of antitrust are one thing; 
understanding its language, purpose, and philosophical basis is quite another. 
This, Mr Neale, a British Civil Servant in the Board of Trade, not only has 
clearly mastered himself, but also has succeeded in conveying in an admirably 
precise, interesting, and non-technical way. 

In Part 1, amounting to three-quarters of the book, the author examines by 
the case method the application of the Sherman Act of 1890, the Clayton Act of 
1914, and subsequent legislation dealing with restrictive or monopolistic prac- 
tices. On the important question of the extraterritorial application of the anti- 
trust laws, he views with general disfavour, rightly it is believed, attempts to 
extend the jurisdiction of the American courts extraterritorially. 

Mr Neale emphasizes that in antitrust ‘the important cases are largely con- 
cerned with borderline questions of law and fact. Seeing how antitrust “‘really’’ 
works is mostly a matter of accurately locating these borderlines’ (p. 31). He 
notes that such cases frequently take longer than two years to resolve. But 
‘when an antitrust decision is finally recorded, every antitrust lawyer in the 
United States adds it to the corpus of knowledge and experience out of which 
he advises his clients and . . . the decision immediately affects, therefore, the 
practices of all who may be operating or contemplating arrangements similar to 
those which the decision bars’ (p. 502). 

Mr Neale seeks to answer two basic questions. Firstly, how far has antitrust 
been a success in the U.S.? The answer is emphatically affirmative. Antitrust 
is the projection into the economic sphere of ‘the American distrust of all sources 
of unchecked power’ (p. 422). Moreover antitrust policy is very largely, and 
astonishingly to those outside the United States, accepted in virtually all 
circles. Mr Neale stresses that ‘antitrust, as a “government of laws’, is even 
recognized by business interests as a protection against the government of men 
which might otherwise descend on them in such forms as price-controls, state 
regulation and ultimately public ownership’ (p. 423). 

The author then attributes the bigness of business in the United States, 
despite antitrust, to the fact that ‘in many important industries there is no single 
colossus, but a small number of giant firms’ (p. 442), citing in the automobile 
industry General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, in the steel industry U.S. Steel 
and Bethlehem, and that the American oil industry is so vast that there are a 
large number of major companies. Thus ‘big business’ operates in a market 
structure which is ‘oligopoly rather than monopoly’ (p. 442). 

The second question, which Mr Neale answers in the negative, is whether 
American antitrust can serve as a model for other countries, particularly the 
United Kingdom. The main reason given is that the dual wish to disperse 
economic power and to rely on judicial processes to do so is not in the forefront 
in Britain as it is in the United States (p. 476). 

The book is attractively written, and as the author indicates ‘is not designed 
primarily for professional lawyers’ (p. 508). It will be found to be instructive, 
perceptive, and entertaining. MICHAEL BRANDON 


CORRUPTION IN WASHINGTON or MEN OF Goop INTENTIONS. By Blair Bolles. 


London, Gollancz, 1960. 234 pp. 21s. 


Tuis book is a fascinating but unsensational examination of some of the more 
notorious abuses of federal government in the United States from Harding on, 
with special reference to the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations which the 
author was able to observe at close quarters. The nineteenth-century ‘spoils 
system’ was rich enough in pickings, but Mr Bolles shows here how the expan- 
sion of federal authority, in particular the growth of an over-sized Presidential 
staff and the proliferation of federal regulatory agencies unaccountable to the 
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President, Congress, or the Supreme Court, has generated countless more, and 
made regulation a nightmare. Given the added preoccupation since 1941 with 
major foreign policy decisions, it takes a President of first-rate capacity to mani- 
pulate the whole system. Mr Bolles writes as an admirer of the second Roosevelt, 
and it is understandable that he believes both his predecessors and successors 
were overwhelmed by it. The ultimate blame for a failure has to lie with the 
White House, and the Sherman Adams affair was an unpleasant reminder that 
no one can do the President’s job for him and that sincerity is no substitute for 
executive action. One solution suggested is that the agencies be made respon- 
sible to Congress while the staff of the Presidential offices is reduced. Ineptitude, 
as Cuba has shown, can do grievous harm to the authority of the United States. 
Corruption can do as much: it seems, after reading Mr Bolles, a luxury Washing- 
ton can afford even less than in the past. JoHN Major 


PARTIES AND PoLitics IN AMERICA. By Clinton Rossiter. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. vii+-205 pp. 
Index. Paper covers 13s. 6d., $1.65. Cloth boards 22s. 6d. 


TuIs is a study of the ‘glorious stew of American politics’ (p. 180) which will be 
valuable both to the average intelligent American citizen and also to the outside 
observer. Professor Rossiter has established himself with his earlier books, 
Conservatism in America’ and The American Presidency,” as an authority who 
can analyse briefly and clearly the American political scene. The present book 
gives a masterly account of the growth of the two-party system and its contribu- 
tion as a complement to the machinery of the Constitution; it analyses the 
make-up of the two parties and the main differences between them; and it 
enlarges on the various centrifugal forces in American national life and concludes 
that the two main parties are ‘the peacemakers of the American community’ 
(p. 59). The final chapter discusses the possible, and the desirable, future of 
American politics, and it is a tribute to Professor Rossiter’s wisdom that his 
book, though written before the Presidential campaign of 1960, has not been 
overtaken by events. He was perhaps over-cautious in his calculation of the 
early election chances of a Catholic and a young, under-45, President, but in the 
main his diagnosis of the American political scene is likely, for the foreseeable 
future, to remain a classic authority. MARGARET CORNELL 


THE UNITED STATES AND LaTIN AMERICA. By Dexter Perkins. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1961. xi+-124 pp. $3. 


THE subject of Professor Dexter’s brief but illuminating study is of particular 
relevance today. “The future of Latin America,’ he observes (p. 124) ‘is a matter 
of vast moment to the United States’, and, it may be added, of increasing signi- 
ficance in the pattern of world politics. It is a measure of the fluidity of Latin 
American affairs, and indeed of their rapid deterioration so far as the defence of 
the free world is concerned, that many of Professor Dexter’s assessments already 
seem sadly outmoded, ranging from his assumption of Bolivia’s steady progress 
towards economic stability (p. 123) to his bland assertion that ‘the réle of 
Communism in the states of Latin America has ebbed in the last decade’ (p. 83). 
But his historical analysis of United States policy towards her southern neigh- 
bours is both stimulating and authoritative, and he has sensible things to say on 
such subjects as ‘economic imperialism’ and the role of the great business enter- 
prises like United Fruit. As a historian of the Monroe Doctrine, he reaches the 
conclusion that ‘the real enemy in the Western hemisphere is not invasion, but 
1 London, Heinemann, 1956. Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1956, p. 398. 


? London, Hamish Hamilton, 1957. Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1958, 
p. 129. 
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the penetration of the alien and vicious ideas that emanate from the Kremlin’ 
(p. 43). Professor Dexter is too level-headed to be frightened by this prospect 
into a reactionary distrust of all reform. He exhorts us rather ‘to distinguish 
between measures of social reform which are virtually inevitable in these 
societies, and a lurch into Communism. We must not label every reforming 
movement “‘red’”’. We must be patient and forbearing’ (p. 85), encouraged by 
the example of a Mexico once bloodily revolutionary and now prosperously 
democratic. It is the voice of a rational, urbane, enlightened American; a voice 
all but drowned today by the clamour aroused by Fidel Castro, his barbudos, and 
his Sino-Soviet backers. &¢. 


PUERTO RICAN POLITICS AND THE NEW DEAL. By Thomas Mathews. Foreword 
by Rexford Guy Tugwell. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1960. 
xli+345 pp. Bibliog. Index. $8. 


PuERTO Rico, from the end of the Spanish-American War at the turn of the 
century until her recent evolution into a ‘Commonwealth’ of the United States 
enjoying internal self-government, was the nearest approach the United States 
ever had to a colony, politically and constitutionally speaking. 

In view of the resentment felt by other Caribbean countries at their economic 
subservience to the United States, it might be expected that Puerto Ricans 
would be even more resentful at having to put up with overt political dependence 
as well. Even the compensating advantage of free entry into the continental 
United States might have been cancelled out by consequent experience of 
mainland prejudice. 

In fact this has not been the result: Puerto Ricans are the least anti-gringo 
people in the hemisphere, and their Governor, Luis Mufioz Marin—who is 
nobody’s stooge—is one of the United States’ most convincing apologists. In 
this painstaking and scholarly book Professor Mathews explains how this has 
come about. A more popular version, not so much aimed at the cognoscentt, 
might be a good idea. As it is, any reader who toils through the exhaustive 
statistics and footnotes is left with an intriguing query: would Theodore Roose- 
velt and his contemporaries perhaps have been wiser to have gone in frankly for 
political colonialism, leaving it to their successors to retire gracefully at the right 
moment? 

The precedents of India, Ghana, and Nigeria, not to mention Puerto Rico 
herself, suggest that the answer may be Yes. But perhaps this is a rather immoral 
thought. J. HALCcRO FERGUSON 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic DEVELOPMENT FOR LATIN AMERICA: Proceedings of a Conference 
held by the International Economic Association. Ed. by Howard S. Ellis 
assisted by Henry C. Wallich. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s 
Press, 1961. x-++479 pp. Tables. Index. 45s. 


Tuts volume is a record of the proceedings of a meeting of the International 
Economic Association held at Rio de Janeiro in August 1957. It contains fifteen 
papers, with comments and discussion on them. 

Some of the participants had an intimate knowledge of at least one Latin 
American country. But most had not, and most of the papers are on general 
principles with little, if any, specific reference to Latin America. I feel that this 
is a pity; I think the Association missed a valuable opportunity. So little is 
known of Latin America that had it invited economists from countries of that 
region to give papers about some aspects of the economies of their own countries 
—Inflation in Brazil, Brasilia, Industrialization in Argentina, the case for Land 
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Reform in Chile, and so forth—the result would have been a most interesting 
volume. 

As it is, we have (nearly four years after they were delivered) a mixed bag 
of papers which will be of some interest to economists but which, in my opinion, 
hardly justify the expense involved in calling the group together. The statement 
on the jacket that ‘the volume as a whole provides an authoritative examination 
of the economic problems which confront development in Latin America to-day’ 
is, to say the least, somewhat misleading. F. BENHAM 


SocIAL CHANGE IN Latin America Topay: Its Implications for United States 
Policy. By Richard N. Adams and others. Introduction by Lyman Bryson. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1960; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xiv-+353 pp. Index. 4os. 


THIS symposium of essays is intended ‘to serve as a case study in the interactions 
of anthropological research and political science, and . . . to fill a gap in the tool- 
kit with which North Americans approach the crucial problems of United 
States’ relations with the peoples of Latin America’ (p. vii). Though written long 
before the Cuban invasion fiasco demonstrated in tragic fashion the need for a 
better evaluation of Latin American realities, the essays illustrate the growing 
awareness that the United States’ policy towards her southern neighbours has 
been ‘largely improvised’ and needs to be founded on a more scientific and 
comprehensive basis. 

The essays are of unequal interest, and the book suffers from the omission of 
any analysis of the Cuban Revolution. Some are no more than short though 
useful surveys of recent developments in the countries studied, e.g. Brazil and 
Mexico. Guatemala remains a subject of special interest, in view of the Com- 
munists’ penetration and near-capture of a reform-minded regime, and the 
latter’s eventual downfall in 1954 as the result of an invasion commonly believed 
to have been engineered with American support. Professor Richard N. Adams, 
who contributes this essay, throws little fresh light on these events but makes a 
sensible plea for greater sympathy on the part of the United States towards 
movements of democratic reform. Anyone who accepts the Communist gibe that 
the United States invariably tends to buttress dictatorial regimes should study 
the essay on Bolivia, where a government of pronounced left-wing, even Marxist, 
tendencies, has received more U.S. aid than any other Latin American country. 
This has saved the country from collapsing into chaos and into the hands of the 
Communists, though it has failed to bring Bolivia through to economic viability, 
for reasons which Mr Richard W. Patch describes in his study. Another essay 
of special interest is Mr Allan R. Holmberg’s account of the pilot project 
sponsored by Cornell University for rehabilitating a backward Indian com- 
munity in Peru. 2 


RED STAR OVER CuBA: The Russian Assault on the Western Hemisphere. By 
Nathaniel Weyl. New York, Devin-Adair, 1960. xii+222 pp. Index. $4.50. 


A COLLEAGUE of mine, visiting President Kennedy shortly after his assumption 
of office, saw this book on the President’s desk. It is to be hoped that now, 
particularly after the recent counter-revolutionary fiasco in Cuba, it is reposing 
in the President’s waste-paper basket. 

Mr Weyl, as a former Communist, really ought to know better what Com- 
munism is about, and even more who was and who was not a Communist, and 
when, where, and why. He must have known once that his former Party, far 
from approving of the 26 de Julio movement at its inception, regarded it with 
the utmost suspicion and refused to be involved with it—an attitude which both 
the C.P.S.U. and local Communist Parties held towards any movement not 
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initiated by themselves until very recently, in Latin America particularly, 
clumsy attempts at Popular Fronts notwithstanding. 

To drag Fidel Castro into the Bogotazo in Colombia in 1948 is pure 
fantasy. Castro was a 21-year-old undergraduate at Havana University at the 
time, and even the most zany foreign revolutionary organization would hardly 
have admitted such a youth to its inner councils. As for the earlier connection 
with Communism of Venezuela’s President Betancourt—who’s talking? Betan- 
court is not now on speaking terms with Castro, let alone the Communist Party. 

It is true of course that the Colombian C.P. joined in the 1948 revolution 
after it had started (they could hardly have done otherwise) and probable that 
they had prior warning of its outbreak. But the social and economic situation 
of Colombia was such that the assassination of a popular proletarian leader like 
Gaitén would have caused an upheaval if Marx and Lenin had never been born. 

I was in Colombia in the 1940s; Mr Wey] evidently was not. He doesn’t seem 
to know Cuba very well either, and the introduction to his book is date-lined 
Spain—hardly the best place from which to observe current trends in Latin 
America. As a convert from Communism he is plus franguiste que Franco, who 
at least doesn’t mind letting Cubana Airlines land in Madrid. 

J. HALcro FERGUSON 


ARGENTINA. 2nd ed. By George Pendle. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 196r. 
xi+208 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


THIS is a revised and enlarged edition of the book first published in 1955 and 
reviewed in International Affairs, July 1956, p. 400. A new chapter has been 
added on the post-Perén period, covering the Government of Frondizi and the 
economic policies of Prebisch and Alsogaray. C. M. C. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED StTATEs: Record of Revolution. U.S.S.R.-China, U.N., 
and O.A.S. Action. Ed. by A. G. Mezerik. New York, International Review 
Service, 1960. 49 pp. Map. (Vol. v1, No. 60.) $2.50. 


In less than fifty pages an annotated selection of the principal events in 
U.S.-Cuban relations is given together with a list of references, a chronology, the 
texts of three relevant documents, and a map of Cuba. By incorporating extracts 
from speeches and documents and reducing comment to a minimum, it has been 
possible to achieve relative impartiality on a difficult subject. But a record of 
U.S.-Cuban relations which starts only with Castro’s attack on the U.S. in the 
U.N. General Assembly in September 1960 must be of limited value. Omission of 
such items as U.S. pressure on Great Britain not to sell planes to Cuba after 
Castro’s advent to power and the reason why Castro’s early wish to make contact 
with the United States, as evidenced by his unofficial visit there in April 1959 
in face of official U.S. embarrassment, had by September 1960 turned to sour 
anti-yankeeism, remains unexplained. D. K. M. K. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BooK AND STATESMEN’S WHO’s Who 1061. By 
H. T. F. Rhodes and C. J. Smith. London, Burke’s Peerage, 1961. xxxvili 
+1634 pp. 168s. 

ANYBODY requiring a reference library on world affairs in one volume should 

obtain this ninth edition of the J.Y.B. It is divided into three parts: interna- 

tional organizations, States of the world, and biographical section. In addition 
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there are charts showing the organization of the foreign ministries of the five 
great Powers, a map of the world, and an index. D. H. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January 1, 1960. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
237 Pp. $4.50. 445. 

PoLiTIcCAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 


January 1, 1961. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1961. 243 pp. $4.50. 44s. 


In neither the 1960 nor the 1961 edition of this useful standard work is it 
explained why some countries, including Liberia and Nicaragua, have between 
one and four pages devoted to them, while others, including Nigeria and Saudi 
Arabia, are relegated to a list at the back headed ‘Other Countries’. 


D. K. M. K. 


ANNUAIRE DES ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES. (Yearbook of International 
Organizations in French 1960-61.) 8th ed. Brussels, Union des Associations 
Internationales; London, E. S. Tew, Esq., 9t Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, 
N.3. 1444 pp. Index. Bel. frs. 700. NF 70. FS 60. DM 60. 95s. $16. 


Eacu year international organizations concerning all fields of human interest 
increase both in number and in complexity. The latest edition of this yearbook 
contains details of the structure and function of some 1,400 organizations, over 
200 more than its predecessor which was published in 1958. 

Although the publishers have followed their established practice of bringing 
out alternate editions in French, English readers are well catered for by a 
glossary and a full subject index. D. H. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ABEL, Armand, with coutributions by Chef Salumu and MM. H. Ryckmans, H. 
Graeffe and M. Vandevelde: Les Musulmans noivs du Maniema. Brussels, 
Centre pour l’Etude des Problémes du Monde Musulman Contemporain, 1960. 
160 pp. Illus. (Correspondance d’Orient. No. 2.) 

Batten, T. R.: Problems of African Development. Part 1. Land and Labour. 3rd ed. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 152 pp. Index. 15s. 

A third edition revised and brought up to 1959. 

The Diplomat’s Annual. Diplomatic and Consular Year-Book. r96r. (16th ed.) 
London, Diplomatic Press and Publishing Company, 1961. 188 pp. 30s. 

DizarpD, Wilson P.: The Strategy of Truth: The Story of the U.S. Information Service. 
Foreword by Erwin D. Canham. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. 
viii+213 pp. Bibliog. Index. $4.50. 

A critical survey of the United States Information Service since 1948. 

Eichmann. Henker. Handlanger. Hintermanner. Eine Dokumentation. Berlin, Aus- 
schuss fiir Deutsche Einheit, 1961. 93 pp. Illus. 

EISENHOWER, Dwight D. (Selected Addresses of): Peace with Justice. Foreword by 
Grayson Kirk. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. x +273 pp. Illus. $4. 32s. 

Thirty speeches given between 1950 and 1960 on the concepts of faith, peace, 
freedom, justice, and brotherhood by the ex-President of the United States. 

The Europa Year Book r96r. 2nd ed. 2 vols. Vol. 1. Europe. Vol. 2. Africa, the 
Americas, Asia, Australasia. London, Europa Publications, 1961. Vol. 1. 
xiv +1226 pp. Vol. 2. xviii+1284 pp. 260s. (2 vols.) separately 150s. 

EwELL, Mark: Manacles for Mankind. London, Britons Publishing Company, 1961. 

94 pp. Index. 6s 6d. 
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Harrison, Selig S. ed.: India and the United States. New York, London, The 
Macmillan Company, 1961. xii-+244 pp. Table. $5.95. 41s. 6d. 

An edited account of a Conference of Indian, American, and British experts held in 
Washington in May 1959 to consider internal Indian affairs and the major issues 
of Indo-U.S. relations. 

HaAzELwoop, Arthur and HENDERSON, P. D.: Nyasaland: The Economics of Federa- 
tion. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1960. 91 pp. Tables. (Reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Vol. 22, No. 1.) 10s. 6d. 

Koxot, Jézef and SopraNsk1, Waclaw: The Myth of the ‘Nation Without Space’ 
(Also an Appendix). Poznai, Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, 1961. 47 pp. 
(German Testimonies. January 1961. Zachodnia Agencja Prasowa, Journalists’ 
Cooperative.) Appendix: Selected Extracts from Volk ohne Raum by Hans 
Fiilster. 21 pp. 

A brief survey, with extracts, of Hans Fiilster’s book Volk ohne Raum (Hamburger 
Kulturverlag, 1947) and comments from the Polish angle on West Germany’s 
‘revisionist’ policy. 

KovneEr, Milton: The Challenge of Coexistence: A Study of Soviet Economic Diplomacy. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. vi+-130 pp. Index. $3.25. 

A study of Soviet economic diplomacy, with reference to the under-developed areas. 

MacKeEnzig, Kenneth M.: The Robe and the Sword: The Methodist Church and the 
Rise of American Imperialism. Foreword by Arthur P. Whitney. Washington, 


D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. v-+128 pp. Bibliog. Index. $3.25. 
A study of the interaction of the Methodist Church and the movement towards 
imperialism in the U.S. between the Civil War and the Spanish American war of 


1898. 

Mitter, Wright: USSR. London, Cambridge University Press for the National 
~_ League, 1961. 32 pp. Index. (Reader’s Guides. Fourth Series, No. 6.) 
3s. 6d. 

O’Barrance, Edgar: The Story of the French Foreign Legion. London, Faber & Faber, 
1961. 271 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 

A regimental history giving facts and figures in an attempt to dispel the traditional 
aura of romance. 

Runes, Dagobert D.: Letters to my Teacher. New York, Philosophical Library, 1961. 


105 pp. $2.75. 
SPAULDING, E. Wildner: Ambassadors Ordinary and Extraordinary. Introduction by 


Elmer Plischke. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. ix+302 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. $5. 

An entertaining history of American diplomacy aimed at pointing out the deficiencies 

of the system and suggesting improvements. Illustrated by contemporary cartoons. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMAN DIPLOMACY AND THE SUDETEN QUESTION 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


DEAR SIR, 

Will you permit me, as translator of the late Dr BeneS’s War Memoirs, to 
add one essential point to Dr Bruegel’s excellent and informative paper on 
‘German Diplomacy and the Sudeten Question before 1938’ (International 
Affairs, July 1961)? 

The so-called Sudetens were never German citizens until after the Munich 
‘Diktat’. Before the formation of the Czechoslovak State they were citizens of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This fact, which is too often overlooked, was 
rightly taken for granted by those responsible for German policy before the 
advent of Hitler. 

Yours faithfully, 
GODFREY LIas 
40 Townshend Road, 
London, N.W.8. 


5 July 196r. 








by John Plamenatz 


ON ALIEN RULE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 
‘Could serve as a handbook of the arguments that surround the retention, 
or abdication, of colonial rule...’ Richard Wollheim, The Spectator 


‘Cool, incisive and exacting, Mr Plamenatz’s new{book is designed to 
clarify political questions of great importance . . . Packed with thought 
—right on the nail.’ The Times Literary Supplement 

2Is net 


and 


GERMAN MARXISM AND RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


Now available in a paperback edition, a penetrating analysis of what the 
basic assumptions of Marxist thought are, the confusions they contain, 
and why any social theory based on them must be inadequate to the 
facts. He shows that Marxism is nonetheless important in itself as a 
social theory and historically as a political impetus. 


probably 12s 6d net 


Longmans 








The Cold War 
and its Origins, 1917-1960 
D. F. FLEMING 


‘I found that I had learnt a great deal when I finished.’—R. H. S. CROSMAN, 
The New Statesman 


‘Many readers today will no doubt turn quickly to Professor Fleming’s 
prescription for Germany. They will find much useful information ...a 
fresh vigorous provocative book.’—The Listener 2 vols. 5 gns. 


New Dimensions in Foreign Policy 
MAX BELOFF 


‘a contribution to our understanding of our system of government, 
and will help to explain how we are faced with entry into the Common 
Market at the worst time on the worst possible terms’—BRIAN CHAPMAN, 
The Guardian. 25s. 


Russia Forty Years On 
M. PHILIPS PRICE 


An account of a visit to Russia and Germany in 1959 and a retrospective 
survey of the Soviet Union over a period of from 40-50 years. 
Illustrated 18s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 40, Museum Street, W.C.1 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHO'S WHO 1961-62 


SILVER JUBILEE EDITION 


HE 25th annual edition of an internationally-known work of 
‘Dake It contains essential, authentic biographical details 


about leading personalities in important spheres of activity through- 
out the world. Each edition contains hundreds of new entries and 


includes many of people prominent in countries with no national 
““Who’s Who”. 
“It is of invaluable assistance to all those whose business or interests 
bring them into contact with international affairs.” 

The Economist 


1060 pages (approx.) £6 10s. Just published 


THE EUROPA YEAR BOOK 
1961 


Volume I Europe, including the U.S.S.R. and Turkey 
Volume II Africa, the Americas, Asia, Australasia 


HIS two-volume world survey and directory provides essential 

information about every country in the world, including eco- 
nomic and statistical data, details of the constitution, government, 
political parties, legal system, religion and education. There is also 
a directory section for each country, listing newspapers and period- 
icals, publishers, radio and television, banks, insurance companies, 
learned societies, research institutes, libraries, museums and univer- 
sities. Also essential data about international organisations in every 
continent. 


“The consolidation of so much information into two annual volumes 
is a most praiseworthy feat of publishing.” 
British Book News 


2516 pages. Separate volumes £7 10s. each Ready now 


Purchased as set £6 10s. each 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
18 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


























POLITICAL AFRICA 
A WHO’S WHO OF PERSONALITIES 
AND PARTIES 
‘A remarkable book has just appeared in 
London which describes 400 of Africa’s 
leading political personalities and gives the 
history of 100 of its political parties.’— 
Daily Telegraph 
*... the first comprehensive guide to 
pan-Africanism in permanent form that we 
have had so far, and as such it makes 
fascinating reading.’—The Guardian 


Edited by Ronald Segal 
£2 10s. net 


THE YEAR BOOK OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 1961 


Published under the auspices of The London 
Institute of World Affairs, this is a collection 
of articles by accepted experts on various 
current topics and problems in world affairs. 
‘Drs. Keeton and Schwarzenberger always 
get together some exceptionally good papers 
on contemporary world politics and events 
in this year book.’—Political Quarterly 


Edited by G. W. Keeton 
and G. Schwarzenberger 
£3 3s. net 


MALAYA and SINGAPORE 
THE BORNEO TERRITORIES 

The Development of their Laws 

and Constitutions. 

This book traces the constitutional develop- 
ment of these countries from the earliest 
European settlers to the present time. 

The British Commonwealth Series Vol 9 


L. A. Sheridan 


£4 4s. net 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 

A TREND REPORT 

This report, published under the auspices 

of the International Political Science Associa- 
tion, summarises recent developments in the 
study of political science in Western Europe. 
Its publication will coincide with the Con- 
ference of the I.P.S.A. in Paris in September 
1961. 


Jan Barents 
17s. 6d. net 


DUAL NATIONALITY 


Many people today find themselves with 

the mixed blessing of two nationalities. The 
international problems caused by those who 
owe allegiance to more than one state are 
extensively examined in this book, which 
covers municipal legislation, judicial decisions 
and diplomatic practice. Published under 

the auspices of The London Institute of 
World Affairs. 

Library of World Affairs No. 54 


Nissim Bar-Yaacov 
£2 10s. net 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STATUS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


With the growth in numbers of international 
organisations possessing international 
personality, international law can no longer 
be regarded as solely governing relations 
between states. This book shows how such 
international personality helps an organisa- 
tion perform the function for which it was 
created. 

Library of World Affairs No, 56 


Guenter Weissberg 
£2 15s. net 


NATIONALISATION OF 
FOREIGN PROPERTY 


Since the Second World War there has been 
more nationalisation of foreign property 
than ever before. Here the author examines 
the present position from the practice and 
judicial decisions of those states in which 
this branch of the law has been developing. 
Compensation has been dealt with at some 
length. 

Library of World Affairs No. 57 


Gillian M. White 
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